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Disquisitions respecting language, and the qualities 
and uses of the different modes of writing that have 
been hitherto deuised. 


Few objects can prove more interesting to the con- 
templative mind, than disquisitions regpecting lan- 
guage; for on that subject, at every step we advance, 
order seems to arise out of confusion, and the mind 
becomes enchanted by the discovery of luminous facts 
that tend to ennoble the human species, and exalt man 
to an elevated rank in the universe, infinitely superior 
to the brutes that perish. 

Language is the child of reason, and the parent of 
every superior attainment. Without the rational fa- 
culty, no animal can ever attain the powers of speech, 
30 as to communicate to another with aceuracy and 
precision either the perceptions of its own mind, or 
the knowledge of events that are at a distance and un- 
seen; and without these faculties the Species can never 
advance either in knowledge or in power. Each in- 
dividual, without that faculty, finds itself placed in the 
worl! an isolated being as it were, unknowing of all 
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that has past before its own time, and unsolicitous of all 
that shall happen in future; this creature is therefore, 
in all succeſsive ages, in exactly the same situation as if 
it were the first of 1ts species that had appeared on the 


globe: it follows its own natural instincts, therefore, 


after the same manner at all times, adapts itself to its 
present situation in the manner that those instinets 
direct; and, unleſs it be the care of providing for its 
own safety and subsistence, and the instinctive im- 
pulse of continuing its kind, it aims at nothing 


more. Not so with man. In as far as regards the 


mere animal existence, its preservation, and the con- 
tinuation of the species, he is indeed subjected to the 
same universal law that pervades the whole of animated 
nature; but, by means of speech, his intellectual fa- 
culties are susceptible of immense advances, His 


knowledge is improved by the wisdom of others; he 


is enabled to profit by the experience of those who 
have long ago ceased to exist, and to look forward to 


the effects of his exertions long after he shall be re- 


moved from among those who are to be benefited by 


his labours. An individual, at the present time, feels 


himself in a very different situation from what he must 
have been had he been the first of his kind: the know- 
ledge and the power of the Species, therefore, is pro- 
greſsive, still more than that of the individual, and it 
may thus in time acquire attainments that must have 
infinitely exceeded the perceptions of the most perfect 
individual, had he been placed in an isolated situation, 
even although he should have accidentally met with 
others of his species who had been placed in the same 
circumstances with himself. 
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On Language. 3 
But, in whatever situation man had been placed, 
did he but find others of his kind with whom he could 
aſsociate so as to continue the species, language would 
have been among the first of his inventions, and speech 
would have added zest to his highest enjoyments. He 
would thus lay the foundation of improvements that 
would be adopted by his posterity, the effects of which 
would be felt by future ages long after the memory of 


the original person had entirely failed: but these im- 


provements would be more or leſs perfect in proportion 
to the perfection that his language had attained, the 
facility with which it could be communicated to others, 
the certainty with which the meaning could be fixed, 
and the ease with which it could be transmitted from 
one place to another at whatever distance of time or 


space they might be separated. 


Under this point of view, we can easily perceive the 
vast importance of the discovery of the art of writing, 
which, by fixing the meaning of the person who em- 
ploys it, admits of his ideas being transmitted with 
unabated force to the most remote regions, or to the 


most distant period of time, as long as the writing 1t- 


self, or a copy of it, can be preserved. The poſsibility of 
multiplying copies, therefore, at a small expence, must 
give an amazing extension of power to the energies of 
the human mind; because it becomes the means of 
transmitting the knowledge which one individual has 
attained, after years of intense application and study, 


to innumerable multitudes who could otherwise have 


had no opportunities of knowing it. The art of print- 
ing has therefore been, with good reason, deemed one 
| | B 2 


4 On Language. 
of the highest improvements that the invention of man 
hath ever yet devised. 

For several ages past, men have seemed to be nearly 
satisfied with these attainments; and their conduct 
would seem to indicate, that the art of writing, as it 
hath been hitherto practised, and that of printing, have 
been already carried to nearly the ultimate perfection 
of which they are susceptible; for no serious attempts 
have been made to improve upon them in radical prin- 
ciples, as 11 a general conviction prevailed, that nothing 
of that sort was in effect practicable. _ 

It is, however, one of the peculiar attributes of the 
reasoning faculty, that it must be continually progreſ- 
sive if its energies be exerted, and never can attain its 
ultimate degree of perfection in any one instance; $0 
that it is contrary to the principles of reason ever to 
suppose that the utmost attainable perfection has been 
reached in 2ny one instance. Plus ultra then ought 
to be the motto never to be lost sight of by every rea- 
soning man. Let us ever avail ourselves with grati- 
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tude of the improvements of others; but let us not, on | * 
account of the admiration that these may justly ex- | 3 
cite, ever despair of being able to go yet farther. All | F 
just reasoning is grounded on facts, and our knowledge - 


of facts is as yet extremely limited; so that the expe- 
rience of every day is bringing forward the materials 
for progreſsive improvements. Besides, it is impoſsible 
for any one to say, that all the uses of which it is sus- | 
ceptible have been made of any well known fact, as 
the experience of every attentive man must quickly 
convince him; for how often do we see that, by a 57 
new application of well-known principles, effects of iy 
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the most salutary or surprising kind are produced, by 


means, perhaps, of such a simple and obvious nature, 
that every one who contemplates them wonders how 
he himself could have been so dull as not to have dis- 
covered them. Let us not, therefore, ever despair of 
being able to advance farther than yet has been done: 
but more particularly let us avoid condemning, without 
serious examination, any proposition that seems to an- 
nounce more than we think, upon a general view of 
the case, can poſsibly be attained; for no one, even 
if he has previously considered the subject with atten- 
tion, can be certain, that some important particulars 
may not have escaped his notice: but, among the mul- 
titudes of mankind, how few are to be found that have 
ever considered any one subject with attention? It is 
evident that such persons ought to be slow, very slow 
indeed, to condemn what to them may appear to be 
improbable. „ 
But if there be reason for those who contemplate a 
new proposition to be slow in rejecting it, there is still 
greater reason for their being cautious how they ap- 
prove of it. Among contemplative men, there are ten 
at least led away by imperfect views of things, for one 
who deliberately forms a judgment from a cautious 
discrimination of all the cireumstances that affect it: 
their decisions, therefore, ought ever to be viewed with 
distrust by such as find themselves incapable of judging 
with precision; and those who are capable of appreci- 
ating the matter fairly, ought only to decide after they 
have examined the case with the most mature and de- 
liberate consideration. Such is the conduct that I 
wish to be adopted respecting an improved mode of 
writing that I am now about to lay before the public, 
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6 On Language, 
which, if it had not appeared to me to be not only 
practicable, but easy, I should never have ventured ta 
propose, although the benefits that would result to so- 
cicty from the adoption of that mode of writing when 
they come to be fairly developed, will appear to be so 
great, that the first sensation which must be felt by 
every person who reads the account will be, that were 


the matter so obvious, and the means of carrying it 


into execution so easy as it will be represented, it is 
impoſsible to conceive that it should have escaped the 
sagacity of our forefathers, and that therefore it is un- 
neceisary to bestow any farther attention upon it. 

To obviate this mode of reasoning, I shall only beg 


leave to bring to the recollection of my readers one 


obvious fact which all of them must know: it is, that 
the Arabic mode of notation was introduced into Eu- 
rope only a few centuries ago: that before that period 
neither the ingenuity of the Greeks, whom we are all 
accustomed to view as the most exalted race of men, 
nor the sagacity of the Romans, who were our pre- 
ceptors in most improvements, had enabled them to 
discover: yet this invention is so extremely simple, 


that a child of ten years old can easily comprehend it; 


and it so much facilitates every arithmetical operation, 
as to render perspicuous to the most simple of man- 
kind, accounts which must have puzzled the most 
acute philosopher of antiquity to haye solved. This 
system of notation (now in common use) is indeed, 
80 far as I can judge, the most heautiful of all the in- 
ventions of man, if the amazing effects that may be 
produced by it are compared with the wondrous sim- 


plicity of the means, and the facility of applying them 


in practice: yet the world was near four thousand years 
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On Language. 7 
old, and many nations of great celebrity in the his- 
toric page for civilization, literature, and arts, had 
finished their career, before any one thought of apply- 
ing it to the uses which it is now found completely to 
answer. | | 

Probably, most of my readers will be inclined to think 


that these precautions on my part are no more than 


neceſsary when they shall be told, that I mean to show 
that it is by no means impoſsible to devise a mode of 
writing, by means of which any two or more persons who 
speak different languages, and neither of whom knows 
more than his mother tongue, may correspond with 
each other, and that a letter written in that manner 


by any of the parties shall be equally understood by the 


party to whom it is addreſsed as if it had been written 
by one who made use of no other language than his 
own; and that he, in his turn, may send an answer to 
his correspondent, which shall be equally intelligible 
to him as if it had been written by one who used his 
own native dialect. On the first enouncing of this 
proposition, it may to some appear wonderful, and to 
others impoſsible; yet a due attention to the nature of 
language will be sufficient to prove, that it is, not only 
not impoſsible, but admits of being performed with a 
facility which has no parallel, unleſs it be the Arabic 


mode of notation of numbers, and would be productive 
of a degree of accuracy in the communication of ideas 


chat is unattainable by man in any other mode that 


hath hitherto been attempted. 


Language, it has been already said, is the offspring 
of reason; and wherever a body of rational beings have 
been congregated together, language has been invented, 
and speech has been employed as the medium for con- 
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veying ideas from one person to another. But, al- 
though language be thus natural to man, we can find 
no common source of its origin, but in those ideas 


that are congenial to the human mind. Its basis is, 


in this respect, invariably the same. In every part of 
the world, human beings are actuated alike\by hopes 
and by fears; their hearts are all exhilarated by joy, 
and depreſsed by grief: in every country on the globe, 
the light of the sun brings under view an immense 
variety of objects that are pleasing to the senses and 
attract the notice of man, most of them ministering to 
his wants, while some are offensive or hurtful. In every 
district where man exists, he must alike eat and sleep, 
be subject at times to the interruption of his usual 
state of health, and finally to death, when a total ceſsa- 
tion of all the animal functions takes place. The great 
objects of the contemplation of men, then, are invariably 
the same, though in leſser particulars some variation 
may take place. Hence it must happen, that language, 
which is the result of the impreſsions of the mind, 
among whatever society of men it shall have been 
formed, must be radically the same in all cases; though 
the vehicle that shall be employed for reeiprocally com- 
municating those impreſsions, in other words, the 
forms of speech, may be infinitely diversified. 


In this way we are enabled to trace the origin of 


those principles of universal grammar which are found 
to be the same in all languages, from that of the rudest 
savages to the most refined people on the globe; the 
copiousneſs, delicacy, and accuracy of language, being 
in all cases proportioned to the mental acquirements 
that the people who use it have attained; so that a 
person who has been accustomed to use one lan- 
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guage never finds a difficulty in communicating his 
ideas to those who use another, as soon as he has 
learnt the words, or sounds, or signs, that are em- 
ployed by that people to denote the various objects of 
perception. He has only to advert to the native im- 
preſsions on his mind, and then present his ideas in the 
new form in which he has just learnt to dreſs them. 
He finds that language, under these circumstances, may 
be aptly compared to a traveller who, having gone 
from Europe into Asia, is compelled to lay aside his 
christian garments, and aſsume the robes that are worn 
by the followers of Mahomet. His external form is 
now indeed changed; and the one dreſs may be more 
pleasing to him, or more commodious in some respects, 
while in others it is leſs so, than that which he has 
been accustomed to wear; but still the man is in both 
cases radically the same. Indeed, every person who 
has learnt to use more languages than one knows that 
he has little else to do than to acquire a facility of trans- 
lating one word into another of similar import; a few 
accidental inflections only of particular claſses of words 
forming small degrees of uneſsential differences. 

Man, like every other animal, naturally denotes acute 
sensations by means of his voice; and as the organs 
connected with the voice are, in him, extremely flex- 
ible, he has been induced, from that circumstance, 
invariably to employ these organs to modify sounds 
for conveying to others his perceptions of every kind. 
Hence his language is a collection of modulated, or, 
as we call it, articulate sounds, to which we have given 
the name of speech: and as every distinet collection of 
persons, who formed a language for themselves, made 
use of such sounds and such modifications of these as 
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10 | On Language. | 

accident recommended to them, the language of each 
original tribe was of course different from the others; 
80 that the speech of one was often totally unintelli- 


gible by the others to which cause, and the blending 5 


of different tongues together when different tribes 
came to intermix, we are, setting aside divine inter- 
position, to ascribe the diversity of languages and dia- 
lects that prevail among men. 

But although men, from the above considerations, 


have invariably adopted the mode of conveying their 


meaning to each other by means of sound, yet it is 
sufficiently obvious, that their ideas might have been 
conveyed by the ministration of other organs than 
those of the voice and ear, if they had been so in- 


clined; for other senses are capable of being made use 


of as organs for marking distinctions as well as the 
ear. It has been indeed found by experience that 


speech, or the communication of ideas by means of 


sounds, is not alone capable of answering all the pur- 
poses of civilized society. It is fleeting and evanes- 


cent, so as to be liable to misrepresentation and doubt: 


ideas cannot, by its means, be communicated to those 
at a distance in regard to space; nor can the recol- 
lection of it be preserved by that means alone with 


accuracy and precision to future ages. Men have, 


therefore, devised another mode of communicating 
ideas by means of the organs of sigi, which we call 


writing. This is, in fact, a distinct species of lan- 


guage that speaks, if you please, through the eye, by 


means of which men may converse without the aid 


of sounds of any kind. Sound, then, is by no means 
an eſsential requisite of language: language might ex-: 


ist without it; and it will of course follow, that who- 
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ever should be instructed in this kind of mute Jpeg 
could converse, by means of it, with another who used 
it likewise, though each of these were in the practice 
of using at other times a vocal language whose sounds 
and articulations were altogether so diſsimilar as to oh 
totally unintelligible to each other. 

This proposition will be rendered plain bes a very 
simple illustration. The marks 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. are 
recognised by every one who has been taught arith- 
metic whenever they are seen, and perfectly under- 
stood, though they do not neceſsarily designate any 
determinate sound. Accordingly, were any person 
who understands these marks to be desired to expreſs 
in words what ideas these conveyed to his mind, he 
would readily, if an Englishman, say, they denoted 
the numbers which he had been accustomed to expreſs 
by the combination of sounds marked by the letters 
ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR, and $0 on. If he were 
a Frenchman, he would as readily answer, UNE, 
DEUX, TROIS, QUATRE, and so on. A German 
would in like manner designate them by the words 
that were employed to denote the same numbers in his 
own language; and so wonld-a Dane, a Ruſsian, or 
one of any other nation: whatever language he used, 
all would alike understand these signs: they would 
convey precisely the same idea to the mind of each; 
though, had the person who put down these marks to 
be cognisable by the eye, made use of the language of 
sounds, no one among them could have comprebended 
his meaning. 

Here then is a clear and precise illustration of the 
principle that I have propounded, and at the same time 
an example of the nature of that language which I 
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wish to recommend; but in a case that has vine 
been adverted to, some farther illustrations may be 
neceſsary, in order to soften somewhat of that kind of 
reluctance which men feel to recognise a truth that is 
presented to them for the first time, when it seems to 
controvert notions mes they have been MR to 
confide in from their infancy. 

J am acquainted with only three modes that have 
been hitherto devised for forming a written language: 
these have been called the hierogliphic, the alphabetic, 
and the symbolic modes of writing. I omit the Mex- 
jean quipos, as being in a great measure — 
to me. | 

In the hieroglyphic mode, an attempt was made to 
convey an idea of corporeal objects by delineating the 
figures of them; but this mode of writing is so defec- 
tive, and liable to such manifold and palpable objec- 
tions, that it has been adopted on few occasions, and 
applied to particular purposes only. 

The alphabetic mode of writing is so much more 
perfect than the former, that it has come into general 
use among all the nations in Europe, as well as 
throughout the greatest part of Asia and Africa, and 
is in general esteemed by the people of Europe the 
moet perfect mode of writing that hath hitherto been 
devised; or, indeed, the only one by means of which 
ideas can be communicated with accuracy and * 
cision. | 


The alphabetic mode of writing 1s an attempt, not 


to form a language, but merely to convey an idea of 


sounds from one person to another by means of the 
eye; and, in order to do this, a very cireuitous mode 
of procedure has been devised, which subjects those 
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who use it to great labour and many other inconve- 
niencies. Nor is it poſsible, under that mode of no- 
tation, to render the writing of those who use any one 
language in the smallest degree intelligible to chose 
who are unacquainted with that language. It certainly 
indicates a great effort of the human understanding to 
have devised it; but, like those large and complicated 
machines that have sometimes been constructed by 
ingenious men, though it does effect many of the pur- 
poses intended by it, this is done in an awkward and 
incommodious manner. 

For the purpose of constructing this mode of nota- 
tion, it was neceſsary, in the first place, to devise cer- 
tain marks or characters which denote all the simple 
sounds that the human voice is capable of uttering: 
these simple sounds we have called vowels, and they 
are in English six, viz. A, E, I, O, U, V. By the 
help of these letters, we are enabled to make an im- 
perfect approximation to the delineation of sounds on 
paper. Another set of letters have been contrived for 
the purpose of marking the various ways in which 
these sounds can be modified by the organs of speech, 
such as B, C, D, &c. which we call consonants. 
These vowels and consonants we are taught to com- 
bine with much labour and art into syllables and 
words; so that, by means of a complication of rules, 
and exceptions to rules, we are enabled in the course of 
ume to expreſs, by the voice, in an imperfect, though 
intelligible manner, those sounds which are indicated 
by the letters. 

The symbolic mode of writing, on the contrary, con- 
stitutes of itself a language that has no neceſsary con- 
nexion with sound whatever, and is constructed pre- 
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14 On Language. 

cisely after the same manner that oral language, in 
every instance, must have been originally formed: that 
is to say, a distinct mark must be made to denote 
every distinct idea, exactly as a distinct sound, or mo- 


dification of sounds, in oral language, expreſses a dis- 


tinct idea. In both cases, the arrangement is entirely 
arbitrary; and the signs made use of come to have 2 
deſinite meaning only by being W employed 
to denote the same thing. 

From this view of the subject, the reader will per- 
ceive that there is one great and radical distinetion 
between the alphabetic and the symbolic mode of 


writing; viz. that alphabetic writing must be confined 
solely to those persons who make use of one oral language 


only, and that it never can be made to extend to those 
who use another oral language than that upon which 
it was formed; whereas no such neceſsity exists re- 
specting symbolie notation; the characters in this case 
having a meaning totally unconnected with sounds of 
any sort; and, therefore, those who understand these 
characters are at liberty to expreſs the idea that these 


convey by any sounds that they have been aceustomed 
to employ in oral language to denote the same object. 


An example will make this matter plain; nor will it be 
neceſsary for our purpose to have recourse to any other 
than that which has been already adduced. 

By the symbolic mode of writing, I mark down the 
following figures, 1—5—15—55—99—111—121— 
1525—1999. Each of these characters indicates a cer- 
tain number only, and has no reference to sounds of 
any sort: they convey a clear and precise idea to the 
mind of every person who has learned: that mode of 
notation, without requiring to be put into words of any 
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sort, unleſs the person reading it shall choose to do 


so; they are therefore equally well understood by an 


Englishman and a Frenchman 
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In glancing over these columns from top to bottom, 
the following particulars are especially observable, viz. 
Irst, the brevity of the symbolic system compared 

with the others, a single cypher in the one supplying 
the place of a whole word or more, consisting of many 
syllables in the others; and, Secondly, the confined na- A 
ture of the alphabetic compared with the symbolic Y 
mode; for in the first mode, the sounds expreſsive of 3 
the same thing being entirely different in each lan- 
guage, the writing must of course be different also; 0 
that it can be intelligible only to those who use the 2 
same language; whereas, according to the symbolic FE 
mode, the figures are the same in all cases, and are 3 
therefore alike intelligible to all who use that mode of 3 
writing; so that were it not two, but two hundred 
different nations, who had each a different word for 
the same thing, the writing would be alike intelligible 
to the whole; and each of them, if he were to put the 
ideas thus communicated to him into words, would do 
it in the words that he was accustomed to employ, z 
without knowing or regarding how the same thing U ; 
would be named in the oral language, employed by 5 
the writer or any other. | 
The benefits that would result to society from these 
two peculiarities, were this mode of writing practised, 
are great and obvious; for, the labour and expence of 
writing must be thus diminished in proportion to the 
diminution of the size of the writing; so that it might 
be said in many cases to lengthen the life of man far 
beyond the term at present allotted to it, by en- 
abling him to apply his mind to other pursuits than 
he now dare think of. It is like knocking the chains 
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from the galley slave, and granting him freedom for 
more than half his time, instead of his being compelled 
to drag continually at the oar; and, in the next place, 
it would so much facilitate intercourse, both mercan- 
tile and literary, between different nations, as would 
be productive of benefits which 11 would far exceed the 
limits of this eſsay to attempt to enumerate. These 
consequences are $0 obvious, that one who contem- 
plates them cannot help wondering that no person in 
these kingdoms should ever have bestowed a thought, 
as it should seem, upon the subject, with a view to 
discover if it were praeticable to introduce such a mode 
of writing into general use; and, if it seemed not so, 
to ascertain at least what were the bars that stood in 
the way to it. 

My own mind was so forcibly impreſsed by these 
considerations some years ago, that I could not deny 
myself the satisfaction of bestowing a few hours at- 
tention on the subject; nor was it long before I saw 
cause to believe that the reason why the thing had 
never been done, was merely because it had never been 
seriously attempted. The first inquiry naturally was, 
whether this mode of writing had ever been carried 
into practice by any of the human race. In taking a 
cursory survey of all that I had read respecting dif- 
ferent nations, it was easy to trace, from the imperfect 
accounts that we have of the Chinese language, not- 
withstanding the glaring absurdities of those accounts 
in many particulars, that vestiges of this practice were 
there plainly perceptible. Upon a nearer investigation, 
the thing became more and more evident; tiil at last 


it appeared to me to be established, by the most un- 
Vol. II. .C 
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deniable documents, that the writings of China are 
of the true symbolic cast, and answer in every respect 
the eſsential characteristics above delineated of that 
mode of writing: though the truth is so much ob- 
scured by the ignorance of those who have written on 
that subject, that this conviction can only be attained 
by a species of induction that is not at the first view 
extremely obvious. 

It is, for example, a fact established beyond the 
poſsibility of denial, that the languages of Japan, Siam, 
and Cochin-China, are eſsentially different from each 
other, and from the Chinese, and that the inhabitants 
of neither of these countries understand the language 
Spoken by the others; yet it is equally certain, that 
books written by the Chinese are alike understood 
by the Japanese, Siamese, and Cochin-Chinese, as by 
the persons who wrote them. This is a proof next 
to positive, that the symbolic mode of writing is there 
practised, which alone poſseſses the singular charac- 
teristic of being in no way dependant on any spoken 
language whatever. 

Again: among the various accounts of China it ap- 
pears, that as a verbal language the Chinese is easily 
acquired by any one of moderate abilities who resides 

in that country for a short time, as the practice and 
_ preaching of the miſsionaries, who have so often en- 
dangered the quiet of that kingdom, plainly show; 
yet it is very evident from their accounts of the writ- 

ten language that they did not understand it; and that 
it is so different from the mode practised by us, as to 
have baffled their attempts in general to comprehend 
the mechanism of it; so that almost every one of these 
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accounts evidently confound the written and the ou 
language together, and thus produce such a chaos of 
absurdities, that it is a disgrace to the human under- 


standing to think that grave men should not have been 


ashamed to repeat them. Among these absurdities, 
however, it is not difficult to perceive, that they ob- 
viously derive their origin from the practice of sym- 
bolic writing imperfectly understood. This observa- 
tion may be applied even to the last account that has 
been published of China by sir George Staunton, who 
has himself been so little acquainted with this branch 
of the subject as not to discriminate between the 
symbolic mode of writing which they seem to em- 
ploy, and the hieroglyphic, which never was, and 
never could be, employed for the purposes of common 
life. 

It would be idle to enumerate the absurdities that 
have been published respecting the Chinese language, 
which is invariably confounded with their mode of 
writing. It is only neceſsary for me to state, that 
were it not extremely different from all that is said re- 
specting it, it would be altogether incapable of being 


employed for the composition of works which unde- 


niably were executed in China. Were it true, as has 


been often represented to be the case, that a man must 


have become old in study before he could have attained 


the knowledge of half the words of the Chinese lan- 


guage, it could not also be true, that men converse 
together in it with ease and precision; and that there 
are many thousands of persons in the kingdom who 
every day transmit to court in writing accounts of every 
important transaction in the kingdom with accuracy 
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and dispatch; and that these are read and understood 
with the utmost facility by those to whom they are 
sent. Were it true, as is often aſserted, that the lan- 
guage is so complicated, that no one can ever acquire 


a competent knowledge of it: that, like the hierogly- 


phie characters of Egypt, every sentence is involved 


in obscurity, and must be explained by conjecture, it 5 


could not also be true that there are, or were, in the 
French king's library at Paris many thousand volumes 
of Chinese writings that had been collected there, 
written with such perspicuity and precision as to 
be easily read and perfectly understood, not only by 
the natives themselves, but by Europeans who had 
read and examined these writings, Were it true, 
that, after having acquired the knowledge of fifty 


thousand words, a man might be said to be only, as 


it were, beginning to attain some knowledge of the 
language, as has. been often aſserted, it must also be 


true that the Chinese nation have a store of ideas that 
infinitely transcend those of Europeans universally; 
seeing it has been found, that, with leſs than one fourth 


part of these words, every idea that has entered into 
the mind of the most enlightened persons in Europe 


to conceive can be clearly expreſsed. Were it true, 


that the life of the oldest inhabitant of China is not 


sufficient to make him clearly comprehend the writ- 


ings of that nation, it could not poſsibly happen, that 
a person in Europe, by consulting these writings only, 
should, in the space of a very few years, make him- 


self so perfectly master of the language in which these 


were written, as to comprehend and appreciate their 
writings on the most abstruse subjects, such as ma- 
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On Language, 0 
thematics, physics, metaphysics, chronology, and his- 
tory, which was the case with Mr. Freret, and still 


more eminently so with Mr. De Guignes, both of the 


Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, who 
acquired that knowledge in a very short time, so as to 
be able to give a critical account of many of the Chi- 
nese writings on these subjects that were contained in 


the royal library of France, Yet neither of these gen- 


tlemen have ever given a hint, in any of their writings 
that I have seen, either of the difficulty of attaining 
that language, or the imperfections which they found 
in it; but much the reverse. 

From all these considerations combined, I think 
there is just reason to conclude, that the written lan- 
guage of China is entirely of the symbolic kind, which 
gives to them a facility in writing that perhaps is un- 


known in any other country on the globe, and confers _ 
also a permanency on these writings that is unknown 


elsewhere; for where the writing is intended to perpe- 
tuate sound only, as in the alphabetic mode, it must be 
subjected to those perpetual changes which it is im- 


poſsible to prevent in oral language; but where the 


writing tends to perpetuate ideas alone, the dreſs in 
which these were exhibited to public view may be 
changed a thousand times without affecting it in 


the smallest degree. Accordingly we find, by the con- 


currence of all accounts, that those writings of China 
which are some thousands of years old, can be read 
with the same facility as those of yesterday. 

Having thus proved beyond the power of denial, 
by our own practice even, respecting the Arabic no- 


tation of numbers (not to mention the notation of 
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music and algebra, both which belong to the same claſs), 3 
that the practice of symbolic writing, which at one pe- 4 
riod was totally unknown in Europe, has been introduced 
among us in one particular department of science at 
least, and has given rise in that to improvements that 
would have been otherwise unattainable by man, and 
procured facilities in busineſs that would have been pro- 
nounced utterly impoſsible had they been prospectively 
viewed; ought not this to prove a powerful inducement 
to make us diligently inquire whether it he not poſ- 1 
sible to introduce the same mode of writing our lan- E 
guage in general? Having also shown, that there is 
good reason to believe that this very thing has been 
carried into practice universally in China for many. 
ages past, ought not this to furnish an additional sti- 
mulus for exertion in regard to this particular depart- 1 
ment? And ought not these considerations to plead 4 
my apology with my countrymen for endeavouring to 
direct the public attention to this very important ob- 
ject? In hopes that this will be the case, I shall pro- 
ceed to show, in some of the future Numbers of this 
work, that the devising a plan for a system of symbolic 
writing is by no means a task so difficult as at first 
sight it appears to be; and that, were it adopted, it 
would give a copiousneſs, a precision, an elegance and 
perspicuity to the language of the nations who adopted 
it, that have been hitherto unattainable by any one; 
and that the knowledge of this mode of writing might 
be acquired with a facility that would put it within 
the reach of every person to attain it in a very short 
time, which would diminish the fatigues of busineſs, 
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and facilitate the acquisition of knowledge, to a degree 


that has never yet come within the contemplation of 


those who would be benefited by it; any more than 


the discovery of Logarichms could be conceived by 
those who were totally unacquainted with the powers 


of Arabic numerals. 


alert. 2 8 


A report of travels made by order of the French go- 
vernment into the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, &c. 


[Continued from Fol. V. or I. of Second Series, page 452 , and concluded.] 


Ox our arrival at Bagdad the Bashaw was dan- 


gerously ill. Two Persian physicians who attended 
him had pronounced him a dead man; his astrologer 
had also read in the stars a confirmation of it; already 


had the Kiaya Bashaw and some of the great men be- 
gun to intrigue, and the Janiſsaries had resorted to 
their arms, in order to sell their services to the highest 
bidder. The Arabs of the desert were only waiting 
for this event to pillage the caravans, and to rob tra- 
vellers. The town was threatened with a general in- 
surrection; commerce was suspended, and we were 


prevented from continuing our route. The Bashaw 


sent to intreat that we would give him our advice and 


attention during the time we were waiting to pursue 


our journey; we could not refuse his request, and in 
a few days we had the satisfaction of restoring him to 
perfect health. Ss 
From that moment every thing was restored to 
order; the Kiaya alone paid with his head for the steps 
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he had taken to succeed to the place of his benefactor. 
The Bashaw testified his gratitude to us, and presented 
us with two handsome Arabian horses; he gave us 
also letters of recommendation to the Khan of Ker- 
mancha, and to the ministers of the king of Persia. 
We did not lose a moment in procuring Persian 
dreſses for ourselves, which were absolutely neceſsary, 
and we set out the 27th Floreal of the 4th year, with 
the regret of leaving behind us a box containing dif- 
ferent very rich jewels, intended as presents for the 
court of Persia, which the envoy extraordinary from 
the republic at Constantinople was to have sent us. 
The common heat of Bagdad in the summer, dur- 
ing some hours of the day, is 39 or 36 degrees; the 
thermometer was on the 27th Floreal, the day of our 
departure, at 30 degrees [this must mean Reaumur's 


thermometer]. 


We were witneſs to a phenomenon which explains 
the origin and cause of that fatal wind which, though 
rare and momentary, strikes men and animals with 
death, who do not take proper precautions to avoid its 
eflects. 

On our arrival at Kermanchan, the first town in 
Persia, we presented ourselves to the Khan; we in- 
formed him of the object of our journey, and delivered 
to him the letters from the Bashaw. The Khan asked 
many questions relative to the differentstates of Europe, 
with which he was very little acquainted, and to our 
manners and customs. He was more eurious on those 
countries dependant on the Ottoman empire, which 


we had travelled through, and particularly about Bag- 


dad, because near that town the ashes of Ali repose, 
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He gave orders to one of his officers to accompany us 


to the court, and had those paſsports which were ne- 
ceſsary to be delivered to us. 
We arrived at Teheran the 13th Prarial, when we 


learnt that the king and his. ministers had left that 
place the beginning of spring on an expedition, which 
was suspected to have for its object the complete con- 


quest of Choraſsan. : 


I was delighted with the idea of making such a jour- 
ney, and considered it as a most fortunate circum- 


stance, that the king should lead the head of his army 


in the most interesting province of Persia, into which 


no European traveller has ever penetrated, and that 
which furnishes the greater part of those drugs which 


come to us from the East, and the most remarkable 


plants. But citizen Bruguiere had been ill for a con- 
siderable time, and was threatened with a dysentery; 


the dragoman himself was unwell; and they did not 
fail to offer good reasons to diſsuade me from it. It 


is not known, they said, for a certainty, where the 
king is; the arrival at an army in this country is al- 
ways dangerous, for one is stripped and robbed before 
one is known and protected. We shall take a month 
to arrive at Choraſsan, and the king is to return in one 
or two months. These reasons, however, did not coun- 
terbalance the advantages which must have resulted to 
natural-history and geography from such a journey; 
but J reflected that the health of my colleague was be- 
coming weaker every day, and that he was not in a 


condition to support the fatigues of such a journey in 


the hottest season of the year. It would be neceſsary 
to croſs the Mazandaran, a country hot, marshy, 
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and unwholesome. The dragoman besides refused to 
follow us. It was therefore settled that we should wait 
the king's return in the environs of Tehera, in order 
to profit of the proper season for making researches in 
natural-history, the collecting of seeds, and that citizen 
Brugiere might more easily recover his health, 

It was neceſsary to take measures, and make some 
pecuniary sacrifices, to obtain permiſsion to leave the 
town, and establish ourselves at a village at the foot 
of Mount Albanus. Teheran at this moment con- 
tained the hostages which Mahomet had ordered thi- 
ther from the principal towns in the empire, to an- 
swer for his safety; so that one freely entered the 
town, but could not leave it without an expreſs per- 
miſsion from the governor. This gentleman did not 
fail to profit from 80 good an opportunity of making 
us liberal of our money. As we foresaw that the pre- 
sents which had been left behind might be delayed, 
or perhaps not come at all, we thought it prudent not 
to mention them. We might, in truth, have offered 
to the governor a watch or some fire-arms, but then 
we should have contracted engagements of making 
other presents to his principal officers, and on the ar- 
rival of the king, not having any thing sufficiently 
handsome to offer him or his ministers, and our pre- 
sents being detained at Bagdad under pretence of the 
insecurity of the roads, we should be looked upon as 
impostors, and lose that confidence which our conduct 
ought neceſsarily to inspire. 

The king, after having seized Mesched, and all 
Choraſsan, having destroyed Charok Cha, the last 
branch of Thamas Kouli Khan, and carried off his 
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treasures, returned to Teheran. He made his entry 
into the capital the 4th complementary day of the year 
four. Two days afterwards we had an audience of the 
first minister, with which we had every reason to be 
Satisfied. We cultivated the friendship of the first 
sccretary, an active and enterprising man, and as well 
informed as one can be in Persia. We informed him 
of the new government established in France; we made 
him acquainted at the same time with its resources, 
its population, its triumphs, and its power; we learned 
from him very interesting details on the manners, re- 


ligion, and government of the Persians; as well as a 


detailed history of the troubles which have desolated 
these unhappy countries since the dethronement of 
Cha Huſsein, and more particulaily since the death of 
Nadir Cha. | 

On the 12th Vendemiare we obtained from the mi- 
nister an audience of leave, and some days after his 
secretary delivered to us a letter addreſsed to the re- 
public of France, of which J instantly sent off a copy, 
and presented the original to the directory myself. 

We hastened to complete our observations, and to 
return to Bagdad, for we already saw the storm arise 
which has just plunged that miserable country into all 
the horrors of a civil war. We quitted Teheran the 


23d Vendemiare in the 5th year, and took the road to 


Ispaban. We had made an ample harvest in subjects 
of natural-history, and in medals; we had collected 
tolerably exact ideas of the population, revenues, and 
strength of Persia, concerning its last revolutions, and 
its commerce. Our journey, however, would have 
been incomplete if we had not seen the ancient capital 
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of the empire, and the seat of the Sophis. We re- 
mained a month at Ispahan, and arrived at Bagdat the 
20th Primaire. 
Several European travellers have visited Persia, and 
have given accounts, more or leſs exact, of this empire. 
They have informed us of the industry and commerce 
of the Persians; they have said a great deal of the re- 
ligion of the followers of Mahomet; they have de- 
scribed the palaces and gardens of Cha Abbas, and 
his succeſsors, as well as the public edifices of Is- 
pahan. Notwithstanding all this, the history of the 
troubles in Persia since the death of Nadir Cha, the 
change in the manners, industry, and agriculture, 
which upwards of sixty years of internal wars must 
have caused; the formation of a new empire, more 
powerful than Persia, which extends from Canda- 
har to Cachemire, from Caboul to the Mogul, and 
which comprehends the fertile banks of the Indus, all 
this cannot fail of giving a new interest to a new nar- 
ration. With regard to the productions of nature, it 
will be seen by the various objects which I shall not de- 
lay to publish, how little they are known, and how very 
interesting and curious the greater part of them are. 
Persia is an elevated country, covered with snow in 
the winter from the Caspian Sea as far as Ispahan; 
dry, and very hot in summer. There is a mixture of 
very high mountains and extensive plains, the greater 
part uncultivated. What ought to surprise every tra- 
veller is, that throughout almost this whole empire no 
earthly production 1s obtained without irrigation; corn 
and the vine only grow by means of water; there is 
not a tree nor shrub but what has been planted by 
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man, nursed up, and watered by him. Water is ne- 


ceſsary every where, and yet this country naturally 
fails in water. The industry of its inhabitants was 


called forth to supply this defect by subterranean ca- 


nals which conduct water from all parts, and which 
end at a common centre, or general reservoir; then by 
managing the levels they gain a supply, near which 
they form habitations of greater or leſs magnitude, 


according as the water is more or leſs abundant, to 


allow them to cultivate a proportionate quantity of 
land, 
Although I was wounded six days? journey from 
Bagdat, by a troop of Curdes, in aſsisting my col- 
league, who was just falling into their hands, I was 
not leſs in a situation to continue our journey after a 
short time; but citizen Brugiere, who had been dan- 
gerously ill ever since we had quitted Persia, and whose 
health was very feeble, could not do so for some time. 
Near six months paſsed away before I could prevail 
on him to set out on our return home. At the ap- 


proach of the fine season I several times threatened 


him to leave him, but I could never prevail on myself 
so to do, for my conscience would never have ceased 


reproaching me if, after my departure, my colleague 
had terminated his days, far from his friend, far from 


his fellow traveller. 8 
During the time I paſsed at Bagdat, waiting for the 


re- establishment of the health of citizen Brugiere, I 


employed myself in collecting different materials for 
the history of our travels. 1 have seen the ruins of 
Seleucia, of Ctesiphon, the place which was formerly 
occupied by the famous Babylon, the towers said to 
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be built by Nimrod, which neither time nor man have 
been able totally to destroy, and which stil excite the 
admiration of travellers. 

] have observed the singular nation of the Arabs in 
Egypt, and in Syria; of whom travellers have diſſer- 


ently spoken. I have studied their manners, their 


usages, and their form of government; there only re- 
mained for me to live among them, to travel with them, 
to frequent their tents, and to receive from their hands 
a simple, wholesome, and frugal food. 
Circumstances forced me to act as a physician at 
Bagdat; I took that opportunity of seeing the interior 
of the houses of Muſsulmans, and to become acquainted 
with the Harems, and the women who are inclosed in 
them. No traveller has in this respect ever been able 
to collect so many singular anecdotes. 
We set out from Bagdat the 12th Floreal, with a 


caravan bound to Aleppo. We remained for sixty- 


five days on the banks of the Euphrates, and in the 
desart, occupied in the preparing of plants, collecting 
insects, skinning birds and quadrupeds; in observing 


the Arabs, the climate, the soil, and the productions 


of these countries. We $taid but a short time at 
Aleppo; and it was there we found a letter from citi- 
zen Aubret-Dubayet, wherein, after the praises he 
thought proper to give to our conduct, he desired us 
to return to France by the shortest road. This desire 


of the ambaſsador for our return to France was exactly 


conformable to our own wishes, but it was indispen— 


sable for us to paſs through Constantinople. Was it 


poſsible for us to leave behind a scattered collection, 
the fruit of five years labour and observation, exposed 
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to the dangers of the sea, and of being pillaged? Is it 


not a fact that subjects of natural-history, almost al- 


ways of a perishable kind, ought to be carefully looked 


after at the quarantines by hands accustomed to such 


things? How easy would it be to purloin numbers of 


manuscripts. We had boxes in the house of a mer- 
chant at Constantinople, and in one of the apartments 
of the palace of the ambaſsador. There were great 
numbers at Scio, and some were at Latachia; we there- 
fore considered it as a duty to collect all together, and 
to bring every thing with us to Paris, in order that it 
may be seen on our arrival if we had fulfilled the views 
of the government, and if we had not disappointed the 
expectations of the learned. 

We wrote to the ambaſsador to inform him of our 
reasons which had induced us to take the road to Con- 


stantinople. At the same time we sent letters to the 


consuls at Tripoli. and Cyprus, begging them to in- 
form us of the first veſsel which should sail for the 
Archipelago. After this we went to Latachia, where 
we found only a bad Venctian veſsel, in which the 
Consul advised us not to embark, for lately the Alge- 
rines had insulted the flag of this expiring republic. 
We then resolved to set out for Cyprus, and to croſs 


that island, though at the most dangerous season of 


the year, to gain the coast of Caramania, and to get 
to Constantinople by croſsing Asia Minor. This jour— 
ney has been one of the most interesting we have 
made, as well in regard to natural history, as from the 
informatiqn we collected on the manners of the Turks 


in a country so little known and frequented, although 
$0 interesting. 
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We arrived at Constantinople the beginning of Bru- 
maire. We should have embarked soon after on board 
the Serieuse, if our packages from Scio, and those we 
had left at Cyprus, had been arrived. The ambaſsador 
was busily employed respecting our embarkation on 
board the Brune for Athens and Corfu, when he was 
surprised by death. Ever since that time all our ef- 
forts to find a sure and direct embarkation For France 
have been vain; we thought we should be clear of all 
danger, and exempt from reproach, by croſsing the 
Isthmus of Corinth, and gaining our islands in the 
Levant. | It was certainly of importance to us not to 
fall into the hands of the English, who were spread 
dver the Mediterranean; and it would have been very 
painful for us to have seen our enemies profit by our 
labours, and reap the fruits of our attentions and fa- 
We wrote to citizen Carra St. Cyr, charged with 
the affairs of the republic at the Ottoman Porte, to 
inform him of our attentions, to obtain his approba- 
tion, to request from him pecuniary aſsistance, and to 
draw out with him an account of the sums we had re- 


tl gues. 


ceived since our arrival in the Levant. We received 
from him the answer we expected, and such as the 
eircumstances in which we found ourselves demanded. 

I[t may not perhaps be improper to say, that we had 
reminded the Porte for some time of the services we 
had rendered it in regard to the pozzolanes; a service 
which they may have thought to have recompensed by 
the flattering letter which the Reis-Effendi charged us 
to deliver to the minister for foreign affairs, accom- 
panied with a present of two thousand piastres. We 
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should certainly have refused from any other govern- 
ment so mean a sum, so little proportioned to our la- 


bours, our expences, to the importance of the discovery, 


and above all, so much under the promises which had 


been made us; but a government so little susceptible 


of liberal and generous actions, would not have felt 
the motives of our refusal. 


We departed from Constantinople with a very fa- 
vourable wind the 11th Prarial on board a Turkish 


veſsel which we had freighted. We touched at the 
second castle at the Dardanelles, and at different parts 
of the Troad. For the second time we traversed this 
fertile country; we visited the soil of ancient Troy; 
we saw the springs of the Scamander; we coasted the 
banks of the Simois, and from thence went to see the 
ruins of Troy, and of Alexander; we stopped for half 
a day at Ipsera; we disembarked at Sunium to view 
the remains of the temple of Minerva; and we arrived 


at Athens the 17th of the same month. We did not 


remain twenty days in this town, which offers so many 
beautiful monuments, and which recalls to memory 
so many great actions. I bring with me plans of the 
ancient and modern towns done by Fauvel, and that 
of Marathon, which I traced myself on the spot; I 
have collected materials concerning the present state 


of Athens and its environs, in order to form compa- 


risons with what it formerly was. I have seen mount 

Hymethus, the marble quarries of Pentelicus, the ei- 

ties of Eleusis and Megara. We have croſsed the 

Straits of Salaminé, where the Persian fleet was de- 

stroyed, and we traversed the Isthmus to re-embark on 

the gulph of Lepanto, from whence we went to Patras. 
Ver. II. D own 
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It was time to terminate our observations on the 
Ottoman empire, and to quit these countries now in 
a state of barbarism, but which were formerly the seat 
of the arts, science, and philosophy; it was time for 
us to place ourselves under the egis of the republic. 
We arrived at Corfu the 26th of Meſsidor, after hav- 
ing touched at Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Parga. Our 
quarantine lasted twenty-one days, it was not finished, 
when we began to think of returning through Italy in 
spite of the embarraſsment of a considerable collection, 
when the citizen Comegras, commiſsary general of the 
directory, arrived. We addreſsed ourselves instantly 
to him to request the means of gaining Ancona, For 
some time he gave us hopes that. he would give us a 
demi galley belonging to the republic; in the mean 
time I visited the island and its environs, sometimes 


alone, at others with my companion, to inquire into 


the natural productions of this country, on the state 
of its agricuiture, and what improvements might be 
made to it on the roads and harbours, on the ship tim- 
ber of Epirus, on the commerce of the country, on the 
manner and opinions of these new Frenchmen. I 
gave to citizen Comegras, the 6th and 19th Fructidor, 
two memorials, which are connected with each other, 
for him to transmit them to the government. 

Me set sail on board the frigate La Brune the 23d 
of the same month for Butrento, where we paſsed the 
day, and we arrived at Ancona the second complemen- 
tary day. It was there that my colleague, who had 
been almost always unwell and in pain.since our jour- 
ney. to Persia, terminated his career the 11th Vende- - 
miaire of a putrid fever, the consequence of his fa- 
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tigues. He has left a family in distreſs, whom it is 
doubtleſs unneceſsary to recommend to the benevo- 
lence and justice of the government. | 
I have brought with me from these travels a con- 
siderable collection of plants, seeds, quadrupeds, birds, 
reptiles, river fishes, shells, minerals, medals, engraved 5 
3 stones, and other objects of antiquity. I have a few 
2 idols, and mummies of Egypt, a collection of simple 4 
drugs, the greater part of which are unknown; an aſ- 
sortment of medicines employed in Persia, and a few 
manuscripts, which are rare and precious. | 
- I have just deposited in the national garden of plants 
4 seeds from Persia, Mesopotamia, the desert of Arabia, 
Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Greece, to be sown 
; and cultivated; already a great numher of those which | 
Wo we had before forwarded have come up and succeeded. | 
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T he following letter it has been thought proper to give to the | 
public, as it respects a subject of deep interest to the nation 
at large et the present moment; and as it may poſsibly be 
the means of inducing some person to engage in the dis- 
cuſsion that it suggests, should it not prove convenient to 
the noble lord to whom it is addreſsed to do so. Perhaps 6 


such questions may be best elucidated by being discuſsed by 
A variety of persons. 


4 To the Right Honourable Lord Sheffield, 


MY LORD, 


"> + wp Ie, nas Ben ny Page? 


I HAVE been honoured with your 
bi s letter of the 23d ultimo, and am glad to be 
informed that you are about to publish another edition 
of your pamphlet, on the Causes of the Present Scar- 

D 2 
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city, with considerable additions; for, so few of the 
writers who have treated that subject have considered 
it under what I conceive to be a proper point of view, 
that I rejoice to think that your lordship's pamphlet, 
by having an extensive circulation, may tend to cor- 
rect many erroneous notions that have gone abroad 
on that subject. If, on the perusal of that publica- 
tion any thing in it had struck me as erroneous or in- 
accurate, I should readily have availed myself of the 
permiſsion which you obligingly give to point it out; 
but this not having being the case in regard to any 
particulars of importance, I have only to expreſs my 
wish that it may meet with all the attention it de- 


serves. 


1 have had a strong desire to continue my Calm 
Investigation into the causes of the present Scareity,” 


so as to give a connected view of the other circum- 
stances that have so powerfully concurred with the 


alteration in the corn laws to produce that deplorable 
change in the cireumstances of this country which you 
have so properly taken notice of on various occasions. 
The circumstances of the times strongly call for-it; 
but the prospects that result from the serious con- 
templation of these objects are so gloomy, and the re- 
flection that my poor exertions can be productive of 
S0 little good, so forcibly strikes me, that I am discou- 
raged from proceeding, Indeed, I can feel no other 
inducement to attempt the task than that which arises 
from the reflection that it is a duty we all owe to pos- 
terity, each to exert himself in his station as much as 
1s within his power, to ward off evils that threaten, 


and which are clearly within his perception, 


YZ 
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Your lordship justly observes, that agricultural ex- 
ertions are strongly repreſsed by a variety of circum- 
stances which affect this country, all tending to one 
point. Among these, tythe in kind is conspicuously 
prominent; yet, though most persons admit that it 
is an evil, few in this country seem to consider the 
evil as of one hundredth part the magnitude that it 


really i is; and therefore think, that, although it might 


perhaps be better otherwise, the danger of the attempt 
to amend it outruns the benefit that might be derived 
from it: nay, some men's judgments are so strangely 
warped, that they are not seriously convinced that it 


is at all an evil. Not many years ago, when I was at 
the pains to digest a plan for the commutation of tythe, 


which was so obviously favourable to the tythe owners, 
that it would have undoubtedly nearly doubled their 
income over the whole kingdom, and which has since 
been published in the third volume of Eſsays on Agri- 
culture, I was anxious to know 1f any valid objections 
could be made to it; and, with a view to discover that 
before publication, J used the freedom to request the 
opinion of an eminent prelate, of whose talents and 
dispositions I had been made to entertain a favourable 
opinion. His lordship had the condescension to pe- 
ruse the MS. on which he made a few polite observa- 
tions; but he concluded by saying, © that it was unne- 
ceſsary for him to go to greater length on that sub- 


ject; since it was his serious opinion, that the druw- 


ing of tythe in kind could in no sense prove obstructive 


to the production of corn in this country! If this be 


the case with one man of eminence, no wonder if others 


of leſser note, swayed by his opinion, should think as 
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he does; so that it is not, perhaps, so unneceſsary as 
you may think it is, even at this day, to point out the 
accumulated evils which result from that institution; 
under the effects of which the public at large so deeply 
suffer at the present moment. 

I hope your lordship will peruse Mr. Dirom's work 
with great attention; for, though it cannot attract by 
the allurements of Style and fine writing, you will there 
find much sound sense and judicious information 
particularly respecting the machinations of corn deal- 
ers, who, if they can but get the power continued in 
their hands (as they have at present) will inevitably 
prevent this country from ever experiencing the com- 
forts of plenty. The present crop 1s, I think, without 
exception, the best that has been obtained over the 
whole of this country in my time; yet I have not the 
most distant expectation that prices will be reduced to 
nearly their former standard by it, though the de- 
rangements that will result to the mercantile world 
from the small reduction of price that must and will 
take place, will be such as to produce much noise and 
distreſs to individuals, and trouble, I doubt not, to the 
legislature. 

These, however, are not the only causes that have 
tended to discourage agriculture and diminish the pro- 
duce of this country. The poor's rate, and the prac- 
tices that have in some measure grown out of that in- 
stitution, conjoined with other unobserved circum- 
stances, have concurred most powerfully to augment 
the evil. In every period of our history, there has 
been some popular phrenzy prevalent. At one time, 
the word colontes obtained an ascendancy over every 
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thing; and now manufactures and trade, as being the 


sinews of war, are all and all in the eyes of those who 


look only to the present moment; and to the interest 


of these favoured idols agriculture must become sub- 
servient. Laws have been made to compel the farmers 
to support the poor, as they are called; that is, the 
idle and diſsipated part of the community; by which 
laws a certain set of men are vested with almost un- 


limited power to put their hands into the pocket of the 


farmer when they will, and take from it what they 
please; with which money they are humane, generous, 
and liberal, even to profusion; so that, under the pre- 


text of feeding the poor, the labourers are induced to 


become idle and drunken, and then of course poor, 


and their families reduced to rags and beggary; while 
the farmer finds it impoſsible to conduct his busineſs 


properly, not only from the want of hands (as two do 
no more than one might easily do), but from the ex- 
travagant expence to which he is subjected. Where 


this will end no one can say; but it is easy to see, 


that a short- coming in the general produce of the 
country, in consequence of relaxed exertions, must first 
be felt, and in the next place a rise in the price of 
provisions. I shall beg leave to state the following 
facts, which will give some idea of the abuses that 


prevail in regard to this particular, and their conse- 


quences. | | 
In the village where I now reside, there lives a man 


who has a fixed income of twelve pounds ten shillings 


a year, with a new coat, arising from a sinecure office 
that he holds. He has moreover another fixed income 
of twelve shillings a week, regularly paid to him. Ber 
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40 On the present Scarcity.—Poor's rates. 
sides all this, he follows an employment, which either 


does, or ought to afford him a comfortable subsistence, 


as many others support themselves well by it. He is 
not, I suppose, much above fifty years of age; is nei- 
ther maimed nor liable to any disease, unleſs drunk» 
enneſs be reckoned such. He has neither wife nor 


child to support, and this man receives money from 


the parish!!! 

The other case does not, indeed, come within my 
own knowledge; but I had it from a gentleman who 
knew the parties, and who is one of the most eireum- 
spect persons I know in his narrations; so that I can 
have no doubt of the fact. A gentleman who inhe- 
rited a small property, which, when it came into his 
poſseſsion, rented at one hundred pounds a year, took 


it into his head to farm it himself. After some years' 


trial, not finding the profits equal to his expectations, 


| he wished to let it; but he could not find one who 


would engage to pay the old rent for a continuance of 
time, from a dread of the poor's rates, which, upon the 
decline of a particular manufacture in the parish, were 
rapidly on the increase; at length, however, he found 
a tenant who was content to give him the old rent, 


provided the land-owner would insure him that the 


Poor's rate should never exceed 12 shillings in the 
pound. This he agreed to do, taking the burden of 
paying the rates himself, if ever they should exceed 
that proportion. In a few years, however, the rates rose 
80 rapidly, that, besides the 12 shillings in the pound 
paid by the tenant, the landlord was obliged to pay 


last year above a hundred pounds to the poor; so that, 
should this rate continue, he must finally abandon the 


estate, and leave the poor to make of it what they can. 


[ 
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This is an uncommon case; but there are many parishes 


at the present moment in which the rates exceed 258. 
in the pound, and are daily rising higher and higher! 
I have said above, that this poor rate is paid by the 


farmer; for, in truth, the proportion of it that is 
paid by any one else is so small as to be next to no- 
thing; and therefore, by the bulk of the people (who are 


not landholders,) its exceſses are little regarded. A ma- 
nufacturer, for example, whose income amounts to 
many thousand pounds a year, may perhaps be rated 


at 50], rent; while a farmer, who has not one tenth 
of his income, is perhaps rated at 500l. 


This heavy tax comes upon the tenant, it is true, in 
the first instance, and becomes to him a grievous op- 
preſsion; but no sooner does his lease expire than he 
counts upon the rate that he pays as rent, and throws 


it upon his landlord. But, afraid of rises of rate, he 
shuns entering into a long lease, without which he 
must be a dependant, comfortleſs being; and agricul- 
tural exertions will soon be at a stand. How can the 


country, under these circumstances, be productive? 
These are evils which are felt, and deeply felt, though 
no one seems to be inclined to probe the wound to the 


bottom, so as to be able to effect a radical cure; z. and 


partial applications do no perceptible good. The com- 


pulsory poor's rates was, doubtleſs, an unwise measure 


from the beginning, as it sowed the seeds of abuses 


which must of neceſsity increase; but these abuses 


have become much greater than they might have been, 
had proper checks been provided to moderate them as 
they began to show themselves: this, however, having 


been neglected, injustice has at length been matured 
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into a system, which it will be difficult to destroy. 


At the time when the poor laws were first enacted, 
manufactures were comparatively of little avail in Eng- 
land; and in country places they were nothing. Al- 
most all property might be said to consist in land; 
so that a rate proportioned to rent affected property 
pretty equally over the whole. Things are now much 
altered; and, of course, this mode of apportioning the 


rates has become unequal and unjust; yet no one has 
thought of making a modification of it. The conse- 


quence is, that those who chiefly pay the rate have 
come to be but a very small proportion of those who 
aſseſs and manage it, and, of course, are unable to 


check abuses; so that these have multiplied to such a 
degree as to threaten destruction to the whole commu - 


nity. I only touch on this, my lord; but your lord- 
ship will easily perceive that it is a subject which re- 
quires to be enlarged upon; and I beg leave to recom- 


mend it to your attention; for, unleſs this shall be de- 
liberately done, it is vain to think of applying remedies 


that do not reach the evil. 
Changes in the state of society are generally effected 


by the silent operation of circumstances that are not, 


at first, observed to operate at all. When the evils ori- 


ginating from these circumstances come, at length, to 


be observed, the amount of the effects that will be pro- 


duced by them is not, for a time, duly appreciated; 


so that these abuses are in some measure disregarded 


until they have obtained such a firm footing as to ren- 


der any efforts to remove the evil unavailing. This re- 


mark will apply to many other particulars beside tithe 
and poor's rates, all tending to diminish the quantity 


„ 


+ 
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and to augment the price of provisions in this country; 
which I am sensible it never will be in my power to 


cause to be duly adverted to. I should, therefore, be 


happy if your lordship would seriously apply your 
mind to that task, as your efforts might be more avail- 
ing. With this view, I shall beg leave to suggest a 


few farther hints that occur to me on the occasion. 


Your lordship well knows, that England, not long 
ago, was an agricultural country ; and, though not 


perhaps the first of European states in this line, was 


yet among the foremost. At that period, landed pro- 
perty constituted the principal wealth of the nation; 


the holders of that property had, of course, a principal 
share of power in the state; and the exertions of the 


most active part of the community were directed 


towards rural improvement. Men of all ranks looked 


towards that quarter for their principal support; and 


from that quarter chiefly were derived the sources of 


revenue, and the energies of the empire. From the 
superfluities of the productions of the land our com- 
merce derived its first feeble beginnings; and manu- 
factures, by degrees, drew their support from the same 
source; though both of them long languished under 
the impolitic restraints of injudicious fiscal regulations: 
A nascent trade, unprotected by those barriers which 
the circumstances of the times had enabled landholders 


to devise for the security of their property, offered fa- 
cilities for the exertions of power in respect to revenue 


that were eagerly grasped at, and which laid the foun- 
dation of changes that became, in time, extremely 
important. The revenue that might be derived from 
foreign trade under a better regulated system of ma- 
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nagement did not, however, long escape the attention 


of the executive departments of government; in con- 
sequence of which, those who exereised the businels 


of commerce obtained the favourable countenance of 
the servants of the crown, who were, in general, dis- 
posed to forward every project that was suggested to 
them as likely to prove favourable to the extension of 
trade. And, as neither ministers in general, nor landed 
proprietors, were capable of judging of the real ten- 
dency of many of the measures that were recommended 


by mercantile men with the alledged view of augment- 
ing trade, it has happened that the legislature has been 


misled on innumerable occasions by plausible argu- 


ments adduced by interested individuals under that 
pretext, whose real tendency was extremely different 


from that which was alledged, and has been induced 
to enact laws and encourage speculations that have 
proved highly destructive to the empire. The parlia- 
mentary history of this country, were it to be compiled 
with a view to laying open the machinations of this 
sort, so as to discriminate between the real ten- 
dency and the pretexts under which laws have been 
enacted, would prove a curious, useful, and interesting 
performance: but this we may rather wish for, than 
ever hope to see. In some instances, it is true, these 
deceptions have been at length made manifest, and 
remedies applied to remove the evils which they had 
produced; but, for the most part, the popular cry which 
interested persons make it their study to encourage, 


has proved sufficient to drown the voice of reason long 


after the evil had become obvious to sensible men. 
Two striking instances of this were unveiled to the 
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public long ago with very little effect: one, respecting 
the commerce of wool, in a book called Memoirs of 
Wool, published by a Mr. Smith in the early part of 


the last century; which, though it contains a series 


of unanswerable proofs of the falsity of those pretexts 
which have been repeatedly adduced for the purpose 
of deceiving the legislature and imposing on the pub- 


lic, has not, even to the present moment, been suffi- 


cient to counteract the power of that sinister influence 
over the minds of a majority of the senators of this 
kingdom; though the time seems to be now near at 
hand, when it will be no longer poſsible for them to 


keep the bubble from breaking in regard to this par- 


ticular. The other instance is afforded by Mr. Dirom's 
book respecting the corn laws; which hath as yet pro- 
duced no effect in checking the evil that it was in- 
tended to correct ; although the circumstances of the 
times speak at present a language in this respect that 
ought to be irresistible, but which I am afraid will not 
be as yet sufficiently attended to. It is, indeed, to be 
regretted, that Mr. Dirom has contented himself with 
barely pointing out the system of deception that has 
been invariably pursued by corn-dealers in order to 
mislead the public mind, without entering into any 
explanation of the circumstances that have invariably 
induced them to do so; which, when developed, would 
clearly show that it could not be otherwise; and that 
they must continue to operate after the same manner 
with an undeviating steadineſs in all succeeding times. 
How careful then ought men to be to guard against 


the destructive effects of this pestiferous influence! 


In consequence of the delusive influence of artful 
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and interested persons (who compals heaven and earth 
to gain proselytes) over the minds of the indolent and 
inconsiderate part of the community, the voice of truth, 
coming from a few nameleſs individuals, who can have 
no other motive to stimulate to exertion than a disin- 
terested regard for the public weal, has been too feeble 
to be attended to; being drowned, like the voice of the 
king of France in his last moments, by the noise that 
was raised on purpose to stifle it. Yet, though its effects 
are lost for the present, it may perhaps, if communi- 
cated to the public, come, in time, to be adverted to, 
and thus may be eventually of some service to the hu- 
man race. 

Trade and commerce having, from the considerations 
above stated, become favoured objects with the ser— 
vants of the crown under every administration, have 
had their, praises so often sounded forth in the most 
lofty strains, that their very names have come at last 
to operate upon the minds of the populace like an 
eastern tilisman, that perverts the senses, and makes 
objects aſsume an appearance extremely different from 
the reality. Under the power of this fascinating in- 
fluence, colonisation has long been eneouraged by every 
mean that a deceptious policy could devise. Allurements 


have thus been held out to the people, to draw them 


from their innocent and benefieial oecupations at home, 
in the hope of amaſsing wealth with a destructive ra- 
pidity in foreign chmes; and, although hundreds die 


in the vain pursuit of that treasure which they never 


find, for one who attains it; yet a few do gain the 
prize, who, coming home, scatter plenty and destruc- 
tion around them, by exciting a spirit of ambition and 
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discontent among their former acquaintance, which 


drives them from their sober retreats to meet death in 
search of wealth elsewhere. 


Again, To defend the colonies, and protect trade, 
numerous fleets and armies are required. This lays 
open another source of ambition, which affords power- 
ful allurements to draw the youth from the haunts of 
industry and peace, to those of rapine, disorder, and 


destruction, under a variety of forms. Manufactures 


too, as ministering to trade, lay in their claim for fa- 
vour from the ruling powers; and the rapid acquisition 
of wealth which may thus at times be obtained, affords 


strong temptations for abstracting from agriculture a 


large proportion of the capital and industry which 
would otherwise have continued to flow in that chan- 
nel; while the occasionally powerful, though unsteady, 
demand for hands to be employed in these manufac- 


tures call off from the plough immense multitudes of 
labourers, who are wanted for the proper cultivation 


of the soil. These, in consequence of the high wages 
they can at Some times easily earn, soon fall into habits 
of diſsipation and vice, so as to be reduced to want and 
beggary by the first stoppage of manufactures that oc- 
eurs, and are thus thrown back upon the farmer for a 


support which they never could have required had they 


continued in the practice of industrious sobriety in his 


service. 


These circumstances, all co-operating, must have a 
powerful tendency to repreſs agricultural exertion, to 
diminish of course the production of corn in this coun- 


try, and to enhance its price; at the same time that it 


lowers the income of landed proprietors, aud leſsens 
their proportional weight and influence in the state. 


[ 
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In the mean time, in consequence of wars, and other 
inevitable expences that result from extended empire, 


taxes are neceſsarily multiplied, and the national debt 


accumulfted by an irregular though rapid progreſsion; 
which, among other unavoidable consequences, pro- 
duces à depreſsion in the value of money that occasions 
derangements in the private economy of individuals; 
the cause of which, not being known, is often ascribed 
to circumstances that have no sort of influence upon 
it; which only produces a few ineffectual and convul- 
tive exertions to remove an evil that continues daily to 


| gain ground. 


Such has been the general train and progreſs of those 
changes which have taken place in the political state 
of this country for about a century past; and though 
these have had a continual tendency to depreſs agri- 
culture, yet, in consequence of the judicious system 
of corn laws that was adopted soon after the revolution, 
zuch general security was given to the farmer, by af- 
fording to him a steady market at all times, as to sti- 
mulate his endeavours for the production of corn; and 
0 Jong as this system was adhered to with tolerable 
steadineſs, it so far preponderated above all the other 
sinister influences, as to enable our farmers to raise not 
only abundance of corn for the sustenance of all the 
inhabitants of the empire, but also a great annual sur- 


plus, which at one time amounted to more than one 


million and a half of quarters of corn sold to foreign 
states, which furnished the means of an extensive trade 
that brought in a large balance of money in our fa- 
vour. But, as if the demon of insanity had poſseſsed 
the nation, even at that time the tocsin was sounded, 
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and manufacturers eried out from all quarters that they 


were in danger of being ruined by the extortion of the 
ſarmers; and that the national treasure was exhausted 
by an unjust bounty paid to them, which only tended 


to enhance the price of grain. At that very instant, 
when corn had been brought by a gradual abatement 


to sell for leſs than half its former price, though every 
other article had greatly advanced in price during the 
same period; yet at that very instant, in spite of this 
glaring fact, which stared every man in the face who 
reflected for one moment on the subject; it was deter- 


| mined by the decree of those who thought themselves 


wise, that the price of corn should be still farther di- 
minished; and that farmers should be compelled to 


furnish it at that price, whether they could afford it or 


not. What was the consequence of this wise proce- 


dure? What might have been naturally expected. 
Farmers, from being deprived of the only resource that 


could enable them to sell corn cheap, (viz. a steady 
and certain market at all times at a reasonable price), 
slackened their exertions; and, as the expence of pro- 
ducing corn was. greatly enhanced to themselves, in 
consequence of the increase of wages, augmentation of 
poor's rates, and rise of rents, they were forced, to a cer- 
tain degree, to abandon that line of busineſs, and apply 
themselves to others, until the quantity of corn produced 
fell so far short as to occasion first a rise of price, and 
then an importation from abroad; a circumstance 
which must ever tend to enhance the price still more 
and more in proportion to its amount. [How exactly 
the rise of price of corn keeps pace with the amount 
Vol. II, 17 5 E 85 | 
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present Scarcity,” CUM ING.] | 3 
In forwarding these blessed effects, the drawing of 4 
tythe in kind has come in for its full share, and has 3 
operated powerfully: so powerfully, indeed, that in- ; 2 
numerable fields are now not only turned into graſs, 1 
merely for the purpose of avoiding to pay a corn tythe; ; 


such a sum of money to pay them, as will amount in 


operation of the corn laws, and which, we have seen, 


has not been sufficient to moderate the price of corn 3H 
during the time of these high importations, though it - 


of. importation, and its fall with that of exportation, 
the reader may see if he will take the trouble to glance 
his eye over the table of exports and imports of grain 
during the last century, published in the pamphlet en- . 
titled a“ Calm Investigation into the causes of the 3 


but some farms have even been, on that account, to- 
tally abandoned; as is notoriously the case with a farm 
not ten miles from the place where I write, which has 
been left entirely unoccupied for more than fifteen 


years past; nor is this the only instance of the kind 1 
that I have heard of. | 3 


And what is now doing to remedy these evils? Pre- 
miums have been held out by parliament for the im- 
portation of corn, on a plan that, without having pro- 
duced the effect desired, will demand from the state 


the course of one year to as much as would have been 
nearly enough to have fed half the people in the island 
at the low price that grain had been brought to by the 


must now tend greatly to derange the economy of the 
state in a variety of ways. It deserves likewise to be 7 
specially remarked, that the monies thus paid to en- 1 
courage a feyerish importation will amount in the 1 
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edurse of one year only to as much nearly as was paid 
for the bounty during the course of half a century 
when exportation was encouraged! 

To repay the amazing sums of money thus expended, 
additional taxes must be imposed; which, according 
to the system now adopted, will preſs peculiarly hard 
upon land-owners in particular; while the poor's rates 


are doubled upon the farmers; by whieh means the 


expence of rearing corn in future must be neceſsarily 
enhanced much above what it was before. The price 
of grain must, of course, continue high, in spite of the 
most favourable seasons that can come. The mode 
of supplying the deficiency by encouraging importa- 
tions from abroad, indeed, must tend to diminish still 
more the produee of this country; for the uncertainty 
respecting the state of the markets that must ever pre- 
vail while these are under the influence of extensive 
corn dealers, the vexation of tythes, and the unlimited 
increase of poor's rates, must induce the farmer to 
abandon the plough still more than he has done, an 
occupation that is only produetive of vexation and per- 
petual haraſsments, and make him betake himself to 
some other employment in which he can live with 
comfort as a respectable member of soeiety. 

I touch on these things, my lord, only with a rapid 
2weep, and merely to bring them under your view on 
the present occasion. They deserve to be enlarged 
upon, and distinctly explained. Many other particu- 
lars of importance remain to be pointed out. But the 
enormous length of this letter forbids me to mention 


more than the following; which I conceive to be of 
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too material importance to be overlooked on the pre- 
sent oeccaion. | 
It appears to me that one circumstance that has 
tended powerfully to derange the political economy of 
this nation, and augment the evils of which we now 
complain, and that has entirely escaped the notice of 
writers on this subject, is, the practice which now 
generally prevails in England, of paying rents in money 
only. It is well known, that formerly, rents were 
paid partly in money, but chiefly in kind, The con- 
sequence was, while this practice prevailed, that a va- 
riation in the value of money produced but little change 
in the income of landed proprietors. Hence it hap- 
pened, that the short-sighted policy of debasing the 
coin, and thus altering the value of the same denomi- 
nations of money, though originally intended by the 
princes of Europe to fill their own coffers at the ex- 


pence of others, did in effect produce little other change 


than that of ultimately diminishing their own income, 
by lowering the value of monies collected for fiscal 
purposes, and that of raising the nominal price of all 
other commodities. Few persons, therefore, found it 
then to be a real grievance, or complained of the evils 
originating from that source; although there can be 
no doubt that it did produce some temporary derange- 
ments that proved embarraſsing to individuals to a 
certain degree. Under the present state of things, 
however, political arrangements that tend to alter the 
value of money are attended with evils of a much more 
serious nature; and I confeſs, that it has often ap- 
peared astonishing to me, that men of landed property, 
especially, should so long have been totally regardleſs 
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of this circumstance, as every individual among them 
has felt, and deeply felt, the consequences of it. 

It is true, no minister at the present time would dare 
to alter the alloy of the current coin, or diminish its 
weight. Every idea of that sort has been long ago 
exploded. But what could not be done directly, has, 
in fact, been effected by indirect means in our day. 


Every person who has bestowed the smallest attention 


to financial concerns must know, that whatever addi- 
tion is made to the funded debt of the nation must 
as neceſsarily diminish the value of the money of 
the country as would be effected by a diminution 
of its weight, or an augmentation of the alloy of the 
current coins. The effects of the one are equally cer- 
tain as those of the other; though it is only a few 
persons, who have made this department of science 
their particular study, that can distinctly trace the 
manner in which these effects must be produced. 
Hence it has happened (and we all know in fact that 
it has happened, that the value of money has been 
continually on the deerease in Britain, from the re- 
volution to the present day, although the coins have 
remained since that time unaltered. 

Men of landed property feel this (and I shall soon 


take occasion to point out the effects of these feelings; 


but they do not think of applying the proper remedy. 
They are daily seen to vote for an augmentation of the 
national debt, with a careleſs unconcern, which plainly 
shows that they are not aware that every such vote has 
a neceſsary tendency to diminish their own income in 
various ways, while it does not affect in an equal de- 
gree the income of most other members of the com- 
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munity. As if this evil, however were not, of itself, 
a sufficient encroachment on their property, they have 
seen of late, with an equal degree of apathy, another 

political arrangement adopted, that has tended greatly 
to augment that evil, under the preſsure of which they 
already suffer severely, and must suffer much more 
severely still, unleſs some adequate remedy shall be ap- 
plied to it.— I here allude to the order for making 'Y 
money-payments by the bank of England optional. 1 
But J must not enlarge on this topic, as it may be } 


considered here as merely a digreſsion. I therefore ö 
return to my subject. | | 


In consequence of this continually decreasing value | 1 
of money, men of property in land find that their 4 
rents, if nominally stationary, are, in fact, perpetually 4 
on the decline: at some times in a very rapid degree, =} 
though at other times more slowly. They are, there- d 
fore, anxious to have their rents raised at short inter- 1 


vals, in order to make up for this deficiency. This, 3 
every man who considers the case impartially will say I 
is just and reasonable, if it can only be duly appor- 
-tioned to the circumstances of the case; but here arises 
a difficulty that is productive of much evil. As no 
man can say what will be the ratio of decrease in the 
value of money in a given period of time, so no one 
can fix with certainty the rise of rent that would be 
just and reasonable in a given period of years. And, 
as there are two parties interested in this transaction 
in opposite ways, it is scarcely poſsible that they can 
ever agree respecting it; the landlord always thinking 
that he should get more than the tenant will judge ex- 
pedient, To get rid of this inconvenience, proprietors 
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in general are, with good reason, averse to grant leases 


for a long term of years at a fixed rent. But, without 


a long lease, spirited agricultural exertions by a farmer 
are altogether impoſsible. This circumstance alone 
would prove an insurmountable obstruction to the 


progreſs of agriculture, were none other to co-operate 


with it: for, what man of sense, poſseſsing a spirit of 
enterprise and independence, and having a capital suf- 
ficient to stock a farm in a proper manner, would ever 
think of laying out that capita] on the property of an- 


other, and bestowing those exertions of which he is 


capable to carry forwards neceſsary improvements, 
where he has no security to prevent another from 
slipping in and reaping the fruits of his labour, or to 
prevent his family from being turned out of house and 
home, leaving great part of his property behind him, 
whenever it shall please the caprice of another person 


to order it so? It is idle to think that any man in his 


senses would do so; more especially when he sees that 
wealth and independence are within his reach by similar 
exertions in another line of busineſs. He therefore, 
under these circumstances, either farms not at all, or 
adopts a plan to let things go on as they may in a 
slovenly manner, under which management the soil 
can never be made to yield one half the produce that 
it might easily be made to do. Of course, it can nei- 
ther afford subsistence to nearly the same number of 
persons that it might support, nor yield to the land- 
lord a rent nearly adequate to that which the soil was 
by nature fitted to afford. 5 

Had rents, however, continued to be still paid chiefly 
in kind, as they heretofore were, the case would have 
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been very different. The amount of income to be de- 
fived from land would in that case have been little 
affected by a variation in the value of money, and the 
consequent rise in the price of corn and other articles. 
The landlord would not, of course, have felt the same 
aversion to the granting of leases that he now does; 
and the tenant, by being thus secured in the poſseſsion 
of his land for a long period of years, would have 
found it to be for his own interest tu cultivate land for 
corn in the most perfect manner that he could, and 


thus to render it more and more productive, as it ne- 


ceſsarily must be in a series of years under a judicious 
system of spirited management. He would have found 
himself even in some measure neceſsitated to bend his 
attention towards the production of corn erops, in 
order that he might be enabled to pay the rent in kind 
which he had stipulated to do. Thus abundance at 
all times, if pernicious laws did not Peevent ys must 


have been aſsured to the nation. 


Instead of this, the farmer, as things are now cir- 
cumstanced, finds it in general easier, and safer for 
himself, rather to try to diminish his expences than 
to augment the produce of his farm. With this view, 
he throws his land chiefly into graſs, instead of con- 
tinuing it under tillage. By this mode of procedure 
he is enabled not only to diminish extremely the num- 
ber of his servants and labouring eattle; ; but he also 
frees himself from the load of a corn tythe, and the 
risk that he would run of having bis family ruined by 
being ejected from his corn farm, when his capital 
could not be recovered-from it in several years. In a 
gras farm, a short lease is of leſs importance; his ca- 
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pital is chiefly laid out on live stock, which tan in ge- 


neral be converted into money with profit as the sea- 
sons come round. Being thus prepared to remove, 
without risk of losing his capital, at a very short no- 


tice, he is under no apprehensions of being ruined by a 
rise of rent or poor's rates; for whenever these become 
oppreſsive to him, he can quit and go elsewhere. All 
circumstances, therefore, concur in rendering a graſs 
farm, in the present state of the country, more eligible | 


than a corn farm; and, of course, many farms are ab- 
stracted from lage. The produce of the land, it is 
true, in as far as respects the food of man, is thus pro- 
digiously diminished; yet the profit in money may be 
to the farmer himself greater than it was before. He 
is therefore enabled to pay more rent for graſs than 
corn land. This equally pleases the landlord and the 


tenant: it is the public only that ultimately suffers' by 


this change. Ought not the public, then, to try to 
guard against these obvious evils? How this i 1s best to 
be done I do not at present stop to inquire. I shall 
only here briefly remark, that, had the rent been pay- 
able chiefly in kind, this change could not so easily 
have been effected. \ 
I am fully aware, that tenants would cats object, 
m general, to pay any part of their rents in kind; and, 
after things have been brought to the state in which 
they now stand, it would, T am sensible, be an arduous 
task to bring them back to that situation which has 
been so long abandoned. Yet the benefits that would 
result to the community, were this arrangement adopt- 
ed, are such as to make it ardently to be wished for. 
In truth, there appears to me to be but one valid 
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58 On the present Scurcity . Monopolising of Farms. 
objeetion against it on the tenant's side, if he is to keep 
a strict eye to equity; which is, the trouble that farm- 
ers would find in delivering grain where they them- 
selves are not the seller; and this difficulty might be 
easily obviated, by merely ascertaining, by a legal in- 
quest once a year, what should be the fair average 1 
price of corn of every denomination in each county 5 ; 
for that year, and making the tenants accountable for 
that price in money for all the rent corn that they did 
not find it convenient for. them to deliver. It is no 
part of my intention, however, at present-to enter far- 
ther into this disquisition than barely to state what 
have been the consequences of the arrangements that 
actually do exist, without entering into a particular ex- 
amination of the manner in which the evils that have 
sprung from these arrangements may best be reme- 
5 died. This would give room for a separate disqui- 
sition. Ts E 
One other consequence that naturally results from 
the practice of abandoning the plough, and converting 
arable into permanent graſs land, I shall beg leave 
briefly to state, before I conclude this very long epis- 
tle: it is, the vast facility which this order of things 
affords for the engroſsing of farms and encouraging a 
destructive spirit of monopoly in many respects. Un- 
der the system of dration, farms are of neceſsity con- 
fined to a moderate size; nor can men with immense 
capitals engage in that busineſs with a reasonable pro- 
speet of succeſs, because agricultural operations, when 
attempted upon a very large scale, cannot he carried 
on with the requisite economy. The habits of a man 
of great fortune prevent him from seeing every thing 
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with his own eyes; and when the busineſs is delegated 


to others, there must be great and unavoidable failures. 


This reasoning does not apply to a graſs farm. The 
amount of capital in the undertaker is almost the only 
eireumstance that need regulate the extent of the farm. 


If that capital be sufficient, one man may, without 


impropriety, under some kinds of graſs management, 
farm half a county. But an immense capital, when 
thus applied, affords, in a variety of ways, facilities for 
monopolising that cannot be resisted. By that means 
markets may in many respects be regulated almost at 
will. Indeed, the power of vesting immense capitals 
in any busineſs that concerns the neceſsaries of life, 
is one of the greatest evils that have originated from 
the encouragement of the mercantile system in this 
country; and every political arrangement that leads 


to this practice is highly detrimental to the public 


weal. The people at large are thus subjected to all 
the evils which originate in the power which these 
capitals confer, not only of withholding from the mar- 
ket neceſsary articles, and thus enhancing the price 
beyond all reasonable bounds, but even of modulating 
laws in their formation, and of evading them in their 
execution. Have we not all seen the very judges 
themselves braved in the seat of justice by a culprit of 
this description! This is an evil that ought to be re- 
preſsed; but it will not be easily done. On this plan, 


a few farmers may become immoderately wealthy, | 


while agriculture, properly so called, is depreſsed ex- 
tremely; and the busineſs of cultivating land will be 
of neceſsity abandoned by those who have industry 
and skill to prosecute that employment, that they may 
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try to earn a subsistence in some other more favoured 
employment; while, in their stead, the land is occu- 
pied by men who know nothing else than how to make 
money breed money out of the neceſsities of the peo- 
ple. Whether. this be not already in some. measure 
the case, whether there be not a prospect that it will 
become more so, and whether a system of mercantile 
zpeculations in corn upon the same basis be not al- 
ready in a fair train of maturation, deserves to be in- 
quired into. Nor do I know a subject more befitting 
your lordship's Station and abies than such an in- 
vestigation. 

I beg pardon, my lord, tor u troubled you 
with such a Jong letter. The subject is interesting to 
me doubt not but it will be so to you; and it ought 
to be 80 to every one who duly considers it. Should 
these cursory hints induce your lordship to enter fully 
into this discuſsion, so as to illustrate the subject with 
your wonted perspicuity, my object will be fully ac- 
complished. I have the honour to be, my lord, with 
due OA your lordship's most obedient servant, 

JAMES nn 


wy 


The following i instructions, drawn up by the Emperor Mahom- 
med Akber, a prince of great celebrity, who reigned in 
Hindostan from the year 1556 to 1605, will serve to give 
the reader a more perfect idea of the spirit that influenced 
the actions of that eastern potentate than could be conveyed 
by any historical description that could be given of it. A 
similar principle of order, beneficence, and economy, per- 
| vades all the other regulations of that prince, which are dis- 
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played in the Ayeen Akbery, translated by Mr. Gladwin, 
from which this 1s extracted, 


— 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE OFFICERS, 
The Sepahsillar (or Viceroy) 


He is his majesty's vicegerent. The troops and sub- 


jects of the soobah are under his orders; and the pros- 


perity thereof depends upon his impartial distribution 
of justice. In all his actions he must strive to please 
the Deity, to whose throne it is his duty to be inceſ- 
antly offering, up supplication and praise. He must 


constantly keep in view the happineſs of the people, | 


and never suffer himself to be negligent in busineſs. 
He must not talk idly, nor shew an unpleasant coun- 
tenance. He must be circumspeet in his conduct, 
and pay due regard to the rank of every one, shewing 
particular complacency towards them who are nearest 
him in office, nor neglecting those whose duty engages 
them at a distance from his. person. Whatever can 
be transacted by his servants he shall not commit to 
the care of his sons; neither shall he employ himself 


upon a busineſs which can be performed by his chil- 


dren, On all occasions he shall consult with a person 
wiser than himself; or if such an one is not to be 
found, he shall aſsociate together several of approved 
wisdom, and deliberate with them, listening with at- 


tention to the opinion of _— and determining with 
caution. | 


— 


VERSE. 


« Sometimes an old wise man may n fool- 


62 Ayeen Akbery. 


ce ishly; aud s an ignorant boy may, through mistake, 
cc drive the arrow into the butt.“ 


He must not admit every one to his counsel, nor 


low people in particular, since few advise from mo- 
tives of friendship and disinterestedneſs. Considering 


his office to be that of a guardian, let him act with 
the utmost caution. He must regard the knowledge 
of the dispositions of men as the firmest basis of his 
power, and, having obtained that, he will live in per- 
fect security. Let him keep under the command of 
reason, both his favour and his displeasure. The dis- 
obedient he shall strive to reclaim by good advice. If 
that fail, let him punish with reprimands, threats, im- 
prisonment, stripes, or even amputation of limbs; but 


he shall not take away life till after the most mature 


deliberation. He must not stain his tongue with 
abuse, for foul language belongeth to low and incon- 
siderate people. Let him not make a practice of af- 
firming his words with an oath, for he will thereby 
make himself suspected for a liar, and fill his hearers 
with distrust. In judicial investigations, let him not 
be satisfied with witneſses and oaths, but make re- 
peated and various inquiries, and pay due attention to 
pbysiognomy. He must not intrust these investiga- 
tions 80 entirely to another as to consider himself freed 


from all responsibility therein. | 


© VERSB. 
«© Refer not his cause to the investigation of the 


ce dewan, for poſsibly his ot is against the 
« dewan. “ | 
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Those who apply for justice, let them not be afflicted 
with delay and expectation, Let him shut his eyes 
against offences, and accept the excuse of the penitent. 
Let him behave himself with befitting state and mu- 
nificence. Let him object to no one on account of 
his religion or sect. Let him intrust each division of 
the country to the care of an honest upright man. Let 
the roads be made safe by stationing proper guards for 
the protection of the traveller, and let him continually 
receive information thereof. Let him appoint to of- 
fices men of worth, foresight, and integrity, and not 
such as are avaricious; and if a sufficient number of 
such people are not to be found, he shall join in office 
several who are not acquainted or connected together; 


and writing down the representation of each, he must 


endeavour to discover the truth. Let his expences al- 
ways be leſs than his income; and of what remains he 
should give some part to the needy, particularly those 


who do not set forth their wants. Let him be always 
attentive to the discipline of the troops, and see that 


their arms be kept in good order; and he shall con- 
stantly exercise himself and his men in riding, and in 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. Let him 


be circumspect and deliberate in placing confidence, 


for many who are evil- minded carry a fair outside, 


and use the language of friendship; but as their pro- 


feſsions are void of sincerity, they conclude with acting 
a vicious part. Let him strife to inerease cultivation 


and population, and gain the hearts of all our subjects 


by a faithful performance of his engagements; and let 
him consider it is his duty to befriend the industrious 
husbandman. Let him be careful to appoint impar— 
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tial collectors of the revenues, and be always watchful 
over their conduct. He must give attention to the 


digging of reservoirs, wells, and water-courses; to the 


Planting of gardens; to the erecting serais, and other 

pious and useful foundations; and see that such ag 

hare fallen into decay be repaired. He must not be 

fond of retirement, nor indulge himself in melancholy; 

neither ought he to be familiar with the populace, nor 

always in a crowd. | 
VERSE. 


« Neither aſsociate with every one; nor separate 


« yourself from every one. Go in the road of wis- 


ec dom, and be neither a fly nor a phoenix.” 


Let him venerate those who devote their lives to the 
service of God, and respect the dervishes and truly 
pious mendicants. Let him not consider imploring 


bleſsings from the sun and venerating lamps as igni- 


coly. Let him accustom himself to watching, and 
sleep and eat with moderation. Let him employ him- 
self in prayer at sunrise, noon, evening, and midnight. 
When he 1s at leisure from religious and worldly du- 
ties, he should peruse books of philosophy, and guide 
his actions by their precepts. If he is not in a tem- 
per of mind to relish this study, he may read the Mus- 
neevy, regardleſs of the letter, but considering the spirit 
of the author. He ought also to cultivate his mind 
with the approved tales of the Keleilah Dumnah, thus 
making the experience of ancient times his own. Let 
him listen to true theology, and not give attention to 


idle tales. Let him aſsociate with the wise, and those 


of good and friendly disposition; and, having selected 
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from amongst them a man of truth and integrity, 


direct him to give due attention to all his actions, in 


order that whatever appears improper to him may be 
represented by him 1n private. If at any time he mis- 
conceives a motive or action, he shall not therefore be 
displeased at him, for it has long been matter of com- 
plaint that people are backward in speaking any thing 
that may be disagreeable to their superiors, and that 
it is difficult to find one who will benefit another to 
his own injury. Let him not be hurried away by the 
representation of slanderers, but exert his own circum- 
spection on all occasions, because men of bad cha- 
racter forge stories; and, paſsing themselves off for 
men of integrity and disinterestedneſs, labour to injure 
others. Let him not be revengeful, but behave with 


modesty and kindneſs to every one. He must not 


slight the descendants of ancient families, but consider 
the glorious actions of their ancestors as the recom- 
mendation of their leſs deserving posterity. Let him 
observe that at meals every person says Allah Akber, 
and that the principal man amongst them answers 
Jelle-jelalehoo. Let him see that neither a goat nor 
a sheep be killed that is not a twelve-month old. For 
a month following the anniversary of his birth-day, 
he shall abstain from eating flesh; neither shall he eat 
of any thing that himself hath slain. Let him not 
addict himself to sensual gratifications; nor have com- 
merce with a pregnant woman. The food which 1s 
usually given away after the death of a person, he 
Shall prepare every year on his own birth-day, and 
bestow upon the needy. 


9 the sun's entering a sign of the zodiac, let 
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him employ himself in prayer, and discharge cannon 


and musketry, to apprize the populace thereof, And 


let him order the kettle-drum to be beat at sunrise 
and midnight. Let him not consider himself as sta- 


tionary, but hold himself and family in readineſs to 


repair to the presence at me shortest summons. 


The Fou j dar (or Genel). 


For the further prosperity of the empire, his ma- 


jesty, in the same manner as he has appointed a Sep- 


ahsillar for every soobah, has nominated one of his 
intelligent and disinterested servants to the charge of 


several pergunnahs, who is stiled Foujdar; he is under 


the orders of the Sepahsillar, to whom he is to give 
every aſsistance in his power. 

Whenever a zemeendar, or a collector of the royal 
or Jageer lands is disobedient, he shall endeavour to 
bring him back to his duty by fair words; and if they 
fail of producing the desired effect, he shall take down 
in writing an account of his proceedings, 1 in the pre- 


sence of the principal officers of government, and then 


inflict a proper punishment. If a number confederate 
together, let him fix his quarters near to their abode, 
and poſseſs himself of their men and property by de- 


grees, without hazarding a general engagement. For 
a service which can be effected by infantry, he shall 


not employ cavalry, He must not be precipitate in 
attacking a fort, but encamp his troops beyond the 
reach of its guns, and block up all the avenues thereto, 


He must be guarded against their nightly sallies; and 


he ought to provide a safe retreat for himself. Let 
him be careful that the troops are relieved regularly. 
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When he has poſseſsed himself of the strong hold of 


the rebels, he must act with fidelity in the division 


of the plunder, a fifth part of which he shall send to 


the royal exchequer; and if after making the division 


there be any remainder, that shall also be the property 


of the state. Let him pay constant attention to the 
horses and accoutrements of the troops. If a trooper 


be without a horse, his comrades shall provide him 


with one at their joint expence. If a horse i is killed 


in battle, the trooper is to be mounted again at the ex- | 
pence of government. He must send regularly to the 
presence a roll of the troops who are present, and of 


those who are absent. In all instances he must ex- 
ert himself in carrying into execution the royal regu- 


lations. 


' The Meer Adul and the Cazy (or Judges). 


Although it be the immediate duty of a monarch to 
receive complaints and administer justice, yet, sceing 
that it is not poſsible for one person to do every thing, 
it neceſsarily follows that he must delegate his power 
to another. This delegate must not be satisfied with 


witneſses and oaths, but make diligent investigation; 
because it is very difficult to come at the truth without 
painful search and minute inquiry. Considering the 


depravity of human nature, he ought not to place 
much reliance on depositions and solemn aſseverations. 
Divesting himself of partiality and avarice, let him 


distinguish the oppreſsed from the oppreſsor; and when 
he has discovered the truth, act accordingly. He shall 
begin with asking the circumstances of the case, and 
then try it in all its parts. He must examine each 
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witneſs separately upon the same point, and write down 
their respective evidences. Since these objeets can only 
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be effectually obtained by deliberateneſs, intelligence, 


and deep reflection, they will sometimes require that 


the cause should be tried again from the beginning; 


and, from the similarity or disagreement, he may be 
enabled to arrive at the truth. The Cazy tries the 
cause; and the person who paſses sentence and orders 
punishment, is called the Meer Adul. 


Tue Cootwal (or Superintendant of the Police). 


This office requires one who is courageous, expe- 
rienced, active, and of quick comprehension. He 
must be particularly attentive to the nightly patroles, 
that, from a confidence in his vigilance, the inhabitants 
of the city may sleep at ease, and every attempt of the 


wicked be prevented or frustrated. It is his duty to 


keep a register of all the houses and frequented roads. 
And he shall cause the inhabitants to enter into en- 
gagements to aid and aſsist, and to be partakers in the 
Joy or sorrow of each other. And he shall divide the 


city into mehals (or quarters), and to nominate a pro- 


per person to the superintendance thereof, under whose 
seal he shall receive a journal of whatever comes in or 
goes out of that quarter; together with every other in- 
formation regarding it. He shall also appoint for inspec- 
tors over the conduct of the Meer Mehal, a person of 
that quarter, and another who is unknown to him ; and 
keeping their reports in writing, be guided thereby. 
Travellers, whose persons are not known, he shall cause 
to alight at a separate serai; and he shall employ in- 
telligent people to discover who they are. He must 
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carefully attend to the income and expences of every 
man. His own conduct must be upright and strictly 
honest; and he must make himself acquainted with 


every transaction. Out of each class of artificers lie 


shall select one to be at their head, and appoint another 
their broker for buying and selling, and regulate the 
busineſs of the claſs by their reports: and they shall 
regularly furnish him with journals attested by their 
respective seals. He shall endeavour to keep free from 
obstructions the small avenues and lanes, fix barriers 
at the entrances, and see that the streets are kept clean. 
When night 1s a little advanced, he shall hinder peo- 
ple from coming in and going out of the city. The 
idle he shall oblige to learn some art. He shall not 
permit any one forcibly to enter the house of another, 


He shall discover the thief and the stolen goods, or be 


himself answerable for the loſs. He shall not suffer 
any one to levy baj or tumgha, except upon arms, ele- 
phants, horses, goats, and manufactures; upon each 


of which something is taken, in every soobah, at one 


appointed place. He shall cause old coins to be melted 
at the mint, or pay them into the treasury as bullion. 
He shall be careful that the gold and silver coins of the 
present reign do not pass current at different rates; and 
upon coins short of weight, he shall take exactly che 
deficiency. He shall see that the market- prices are 
moderate; and not suffer any one to go out of the 


city to purchase grain; neither shall he allow the rich 


to buy more than is neceſsary for their own consump- 
tion. He shall examine the weights, and see that the 
seer be exactly thirty dams; and shall not suffer any 
other measure than the ilahee guz to be used. He 
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7 0 Ayeen Akbery. 
shall prohibit the making, drinking, selling, and buy- 
ing of spitituous liquors; but need not take pains to 


discover what men do in secret. If any one die or dis- 


appear and leave no heir, he shall make an inventory 


of his effects, and take care of them. He shall see that 


particular f ferries and wells are kept separate for the use 
of women only. He shall take care to employ trusty 
people in drawing water for supplying the publie water- 
courses. He shall not permit women to ride on horse- 


back. He shall take care that neither an ox, a horse, 


a buffalo, or a camel be slaughtered. He must not 


allow private people to confine the person of any one, 
nor admit of people being sold for slaves. He shall 


not allow a woman to be burnt contrary to her in- 
clination. He shall not suffer any one to be empaled. 
He shall not permit any one to be circumcised under 
the age of twelve years; but after that period, they 
may be left to their own discretion. Let him expel 
from the city all hypocritical mallungees and calendars, 


or make them quit that course of life; but he must be 


careful not to molest recluse worshippers of the deity, 
nor to offer violence to those who resign themselves to 


poverty through religious principles. Let him see that 


butchers, those who wash dead bodies, and others who 
perform unclean offices, have their dwelling separate 
from other men, who should avoid the society of such 
Stony - hearted, dark - minded wretches. Whosoever 
drinketh out of the same cup with an executioner, let 
one of bis hands be cut off; or if he eateth of his ket- 


tle, deprive him of one of his fingers. Let him see 


that the cemetry be withoutside the city, in the west- 
ern quarter, Let him prohidit the disciples from 
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Index Indicatorius. 71 
mourning in blue vestments, ordering them to wear 
red clothes upon such occasions. From the first till 


the nineteenth of the month Feverdeen, during the 
whole of Aban, on the first day of every solar month, 

on festivals, on days of eclipses of the sun and moon, 
and on Sunday, let him prohibit men from slaying 
beasts, except it be for feeding animals used in hunt- 
ing, or for sick people, as necessity may require. Let 
him have the place of execution withoutside the city. 

Let him see that the Ilahee festivals are duly observed; 
and on the night of the new year, and the 19th night 


of the month of Feverdeen to be celebrated with illu- + 
minations. On the eve of a festival, as well as on the 


festival itself, let him order a kettle-drum to be beat 


every three hours. He shall cause the Ilahee tarikh to 
be used in the Persian and Hindovee almanacs, observ- 


ing that in the latter the month be made to begin trom 
Kishenputch. 


[To be continued.] 


Index Indicatorius. 
A Saunterer has favoured me with some observa- 
tions on the operations going forward on Snow-hill, 
tending to show that the improvement there intended 


will prove much leſs beneficial to the public than that 


public had reason to expect, and requesting me to state 

the particulars he speciſies, in hopes that they may 

still be attended to before it be too late. For my own 

part, however much I may be convinced of the just- 

neſs of his observations myself, I am satisfied that any 

interference on my part would prove fruitleſs. From 
p | 
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the rvapect TI bear for my correspondent, aowever, 1 
shall state as briefly ; as I can the substance of his re- 
V . 

He observes that the managers of that undertaking 
seem to be sensible that the first inclined plane that 
they projected was greatly too steep for the accommo- 
dation of the public, secing they have abandoned it for 
the second plane that they are now making. This, 
however, he remarks, though a small matter better 
than the former, will still be greatly too steep for pub- 
lie convenience; nor indeed can it ever be made right 
without making a bridge over the hollow, and begin- 
ning the slope upwards from Holborn-hill, nearly op- 
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posite to Hatton- garden, where it now begins to de- 


scend, Were this done, the paſsage from Holborn to 
Newgate would be nearly as easy as any of the streets 
of London; which would be a benefit to the public of 
inestimable value. At the present time, he thinks, 
when application is to be made to parliament for ex- 
tending the powers «of the magistrates in regard to 


these particulars, it might be easily obtained; and he 


suggests, that were the intended street descending 
Snow-hill to be bent in a gentle sweep to the right 
hand, so as to bring it by an easy curve as it approach- 
ed the line of Fleet-market, more in a line with the 
bottom of Holborn-hill, it would be perhaps more ele- 
vant, if the taste of the people of Bath, where curve 
lines are generally preferred, be admitted as a rule, and 
doubtleſs more convenient than any straight line there 
could be made. This would only encroach upon a 
few houses at present on Holhorn-bridge, which, if 
purchased, and others rebuilt in a proper style along 
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the new street, would probably be repaid by the su- 
perior value of these new houses; and, as in this case 
some part of the houses in the lower part of Holborn- 
hill would be sunk below the level of the street, these, 
if purchased by the managers, might, without being 
taken down, have their walls heightened, and shops 
made on a level with the street; the lower floors being 
converted into cellars; which, together with the cellar 
room under the street (that would be cheapest raised 
upon arches) would go far to make indemnification for 
the expence. Paſsages might be left, if thought pro- 
per, under the bridge into Fleet- market from the inns 
in the lower parts of Snow-hill, should it be thought 
neceſsary to keep them up; and even from Holborn, 
by going a small space under the bridge, and into 
Fleet-market, if thought proper. This last paſsage 
might easily be effected en Shoe- lane if _—_ 
better. 
In confirmation of the justneſs of my correspondent's 
ideas respecting the poſsibility of thus obtaining in- 
demniſication for the expence, I shall only remark, 
that the South-bridge at Edinburgh over the Cowgate, 
which was erected under the direction of a set of com- 
miſsioners nominated in the act of parliament for that 
purpose, and that was carried on upon the plan here 
recommended of purchasing houses at their then va- 
lue, and reselling them upon the improved plan, had 
the whole expence of constructing it fully repaid; and 
a considerable overplus of money left to be applied for 
other purposes. : 

I cannot help on this occasion strongly expreſsing 
my regret that something of this nature had not been 
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thought of when Blackfriars-bridge was built; for, had 


that been done, the conveniencies of the town might 
have been wonderfully augmented, its beauty improved, 


while a great saving in money might have accrued to 
the public. Had a bridge upon the plan here sug- 
gested been thrown over the hollow at the bottom of 


Ludgate-hill, and the street raised upon arches on each 
side of it, so as to bring it to a regular inclined plane 


from the bottom of Fetter- lane to St. Paul's Church- 
yard, it would have formed a gentle ascent that would 
have been scarcely perceptible. Had the street from 
thence to Blackfriars-bridge (now Bridge-street) been 
in like manner raised upon arches, so as to go with a 
regular ascent from thence to the top of the bridge, 
that ascent also would have been scarcely perceptible. 
The houses on Bridge-street would in that case have 
been much more airy and elegant than they now are, 
and consequently would have been of greater value; 
and the cellar-room under these houses, and the bridge, 
would have been of such value as to go far in the way 
of indemnification, 


But this is only one item of the benefit that would 


have resulted from that plan. The sewer that runs 
under Bridge-street (formerly Fleet-ditch) is, upon the 
present plan, neceſsarily so low, that the bottom of it 
is beneath the level of the Thames at low water; a con- 
sequence of which is that at every tide the current in 
it is wholly stopped for several hours, which allows 


the dirt and silt to subside in it during that time; and 
there being no descent sufficient to occasion a rapid 


current to carry it off, it there accumulates to such a 
degree as to render it indispensably neceſsary to open 
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that immense sewer from time to time, in order to 
clean it out; an operation of inconceivable expence 
that must be frequently repeated. Many of my read- 
ers will recollect that a few years ago this operation 
was performed, and that it required two years to com- 
plete it, at a most enormous expence, and to the infi- 
nite prejudice and annoyance of the public. Had the 
plan above pointed out been adopted, the bottom of 


that sewer might have been raised to a level above 
that of the Thames at high water, and had the bottom 


of the sewer been of a proper construction to narrow 
the current as it fell lower, and had a proper ceſs-pool 
heen made at the upper entry into it, the water might 
have flowed through that channel without ever having 
been incommoded by mud; as two or three persons 
paſsing along it at the time of the year when there was 
the least water in it, on purpose to remove any small 
obstructions that might have accidentally got there, 


would have been sufficient to keep it in good condi- 


tion. Nothing was to prevent it from thus paſsing 
along the whole of Fleet-market; nor to raise it also 


on arches to the level of Bridge-street. What are the 


obstructions to prevent this from being still done? 
Two letters have been received that are signed 
T. H. the first requesting some information respecting 
the proper mode of levelling high raised- up ridges of 
land, so as still to preserve the rich earth upon the top. 
He is thus informed that he will find pretty detailed 
directions for this pfirpose in the first volume of Eſsays 
relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs. It is now 


near thirty years since that book was published, and I 


have nothing farther now to add to it from experience 
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than that it is neceſsary to be very particular not only 
to raise the old furrows at the ſirst to a higher level 
than the former tops of the ridges; because the loose 
earth there accumulated sinks considerably; but that 
care should also be taken, to loosen the earth in the 
middle of the old ridges to a considerable depth below 
the surface furrow, otherwise the water which sinks 
through the surface mould will be thrown into the old 
cavities of the furrows, so as to render the surface of 
the field for many years after unequally moist, which 
is always prejudicial, Indeed, this is one of the most 
expensive preparatory operations in agriculture, and 
can in no case be repaid but after a great number of 
years, so that those should deem themselves fortunate 
who have no occasion to resort to it; nor ought any 
one ever to attempt it who has not a long * 

The farmer he mentions in his second letter appears 
to have some practical knowledge in this busineſs. 
Lime is, in general, the most efficacious manure for 
that kind of land that can be universally commanded. 

The other parts of his letter are not of general im- 
portance enough to admit of an answer in this place. 

He ought to have adverted that the postage should 
have been paid, and that this might have been dimi- 
nished, had 1t been sent to the care of Mr. Cumming, 
No. 40, Holborn- hill. 

A correspondent has taken the trouble to zend, all 
the way from Dublin, a strong philippic against Mr. 
Perkins and his metallie tractors, which he considers 
as one of the most shameleſs impositions that have been 
practised upon the public; with a great deal to the 
same purport that he wishes me to publich, For my 


e 
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own part, I am far from considering Mr. Perkins's 
supposed discovery in the same serious light with my 


correspondent; I conceive it to be only one of those 
shifts that ingenuity will be ever devising to profit by 


the credulity of the public. John Bull is an honest, 


open-hearted kind of fellow, who, like most others of 
that description, stands in need of some amusement 
that will tend to keep up the play of his animal spi- 
rits; and, as nothing can prove ever so interesting to 
him as what concerns his own dear person, this will 
naturally occur as the most proper side on which his 
attention can be excited. Mr. Perkins has done no- 
thing more than this; and in choosing his instrument, 
like many other magicians of the same sort who have 


preceded him, he has done nothing more than to adapt 


it to play upon the imagination more than on the 
Senses. In this he has discovered ingenuity as well as 
dexterity. For these at least he is entitled to praise; 


and he must now have the satisfaction to feel that, if 


he demands from the credulous a premium for that 
ingenuity, he obtains it with the perfect good will of 


those from whom it is subtracted. It is probable he 


had read Shenston's works, in which he seems to have 
understood the full force of the following paſsage. 

« It is poſsible, by means of glue, to connect two 
pieces of wood together; by a powerful cement, to join 
marble; by the mediation of a priest, to unite a man 
and a woman; but of all aſsociations the most effectual 
is between a fool and a knave. They become in a 
manner incorporate. The former seems so framed to 
admire and 1dolise the latter, that the latter may seize 
and devour him for his prey.” Our ingenious ope- 
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rator seems to poſseſs none of the atrocity of mind 
indicated in the latter part of the sentence. It does 
not seem to be his intention to devour any one as his 


prey; he 1s contented with relieving them of a little 


useleſs droſs, in exchange for the satisfaction he gives 


them; and every one knows that * a fair exchange is 
no robbery.” i 


There has lately, however, appeared in this country 


a necromancer of a much more powerful cast than 


Mr. Perkins, who, by means of drugs drawn from the 
mines of Plutus himself, has fascinated multitudes, so 
as to induce even the avaricious to divest themselves 


of their pelf, in order to enrich those for whom they 


care nothing. Whether it was with this view that the 
wonderful tunnel under the Thames near Greenwich 
was projected, and whether the effect will be as above 
stated, time will discover. But in my apprehension 
the bottle-conjuror was but a dwarf to this giant; al- 


though even this daring flight is nothing (though 


resting upon the same basis) to the south-sSea-bubble, 
which made such a conspicuous figure in this nation 


in the year 1720. Let us then allow Mr. Perkins to 


play his humble game with impunity; it ought not so 
much to excite the indignation as the risibilify of any 


one to observe the progreſs that he is making. 
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Page 178, line 21, for © house, especially during, read © house 
especially, during.” 

- +++» 190, fline 5, for “ cold air,” read © inclosed air.“ | 

«+ «+ 190, line 9, for © be washed,” read © be thus washed as it were.“ 

. » » . 238, line 7 from bottom, For“ Golionda,“ read Golconda.” 

. 277, Diagram, the flue B C should be open at top and bottom. 3 

. + +. 284, Diagram, the pipes at A B D and F should be all open. ; = 

. « . 297, line 2, for ©* manure,” read © nature.” = | 

- + + +316, Dele the whole of the first paragraph of Reading Memoran- 
dums. 

. ++ 353, Diagram, the paſsage into the air-chamber B, from below 

the paſsage e d, should be open at both ends. 
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Omitted in the Indeæ. 


Tythe raises the price of corn, 412 —and discourages industry, 
413—one principal cause of the present scarcity, 428. 
Tythe, the causes of the defects of that institution, 420. 


The Binder is requested to substitute this Leaf” for the Tille- page 
given in Number 30. 
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On the Symbolic Character, 
[Continued from page 21.] 


THz first idea that occurred to me when I began to 


examine whether it would be poſsible to devise a sym- 


bolic system of writing that should have no neceſsary 
connexion with the sound of words, was a natural con- 


sequence of those notions which have been so indus- 


triously propagated in Europe respecting the Chinese 
mode of writing, and which I am sensible will, from 
the same cause, occur to every literary person that shall 


read this memoir: it was, the difficulty, as I conceived 


it, tuat must be experienced on account of the immense 
multiplicity of characters that must be devised for this 
purpose; for, should it be even physically poſsible to 
invent these characters, which was not at all clear to 
me, it would be so long before those who tried to em- 
ploy them could acquire a facility in doing it, that it 
might well deter any one from making the attempt, 
This was a neceſsary consequence of prejudices that 
I had imbibed from the vague opinions which Euro- 
peans have been made to entertain respecting the Chi- 
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nese characters; which besides, from the indeterminate 
notions that floated in my mind, I did not conceive 


could be made to expreſs all sorts of ideas with the re- 


quisite precision and accuracy. A very little reflection, 
however, was sufficient to satisfy me of the ground- 
leſsneſs of this prejudice. 


Every reflecting person must know, that it is as easy 


to devise a set of marks that can be cognisable by the 


eye, and to discriminate them accurately from each 
other, as it can be to contrive distinct differential 
sounds to denote the same things. We know, in fact, 
that it is much easier in many cases to mark nice dif- 
ferences by means of the eye with a definite precision, 
than can be done by the aid of any combinations of 
sounds whatever. In this way every one recognises 
the figure and features of a person whom he has re- 
marked before; and can discriminate it readily from 
all others with an accuracy and precision that no de- 
scription by the aid of words could ever enable him to 
do. Unleſs, then, it be inarticulate sounds expreſsive 
of violent sensations, which is the universal language 
of animated nature, that is known among all nations 
and tongues, and which constitutes no part of the 


written character in any nation, marks, cognisable by 


the eye alone, must be capable of denoting ideas with 
as much clearneſs and precision as any combination 


of articulate sounds ever can do. 
Having advanced this first step in our progreſs, a 


consequence neceſsarily resulting from it was, that 


there never could be occasion for a greater number of 


ocular marks to denote our ideas than of articulate 
sounds to denote the same thing: but, since we all 
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know that it requires no greater stretch of talents than ' 


falls to the lot of almost every human being, to acquire 
such a knowledge of the words of his mother tongue 
as to enable him, without difficulty, to communicate 
his thoughts to another person when he pleases, the 
acquiring the knowledge of signs sufficient to denote 
all our ideas (with more or leſs precision, it is true, 
according as the ideas themselves are more or leſs dis- 
tinct) cannot be accounted a very arduous task. So 
easy it is, indeed, that we meet with many persons 
who find no difficulty, at a very early period of life, 
in making themselves perfect in the use of five or six 
languages; in any one of which they can expreſs them 


selves with equal fluency and precision. Equally easy 


then must it aſsuredly be, to acquire the knowledge 
of a set of marks denoting words, as it can be to learn 
the sounds of those words arranged into syllables. Does 
not every person find as little difficulty in recognising 


the meaning of the character 2, as he does of the 
sound denoted by the letters WO, or DEUX; or of 


the character & as that of the sounds denoted by 
the letters ET, or AND? 


Proceeding in this train of investigation, the ab- 


surdity of the notion commonly adopted, of the endleſs 


multiplicity of the signs employed by the Chinese in 
writing, became demonstrated. We find, in fact, that 
the number of words in all languages are circumscribed 
within such narrow limits as to be easily retained on 


the memory; and, on reflecting upon the subject, we 


perceive, that there are many devices for curtailing the 

number of words, for facilitating the attainment of 

their meaning, and for aſsisting the memory; most of 
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which are adopted in practice in every language, 
though, undoubtedly, in none, are all the means that 
might be adopted carried into practice. And, as all 
of these may be alike applicable to the language of 
signs as that of sounds, it will tend to render our 
notions of the poſsibility of acquiring a facility in 
this mode of notation the clearer, if we explain briefly 
a few of these contrivances. 

All the words of every language may be arranged 
into a few general claſses, each of which poſseſses cer- 
tain characteristics, and bears particular relations to 
certain other claſses of words which are nearly the 
same in all languages. This suggests a chain of con- 
nexion that tends greatly to abridge the number of 
words or signs that would have otherwise been indis- 
pensable, at the same time that it shows that the de- 
vices for this purpose that shall be adopted for one 
language will be found to be applicable, with little or 
no variation, to all others. | 

The first claſs of words, or signs, that commands 
our notice, is those which are used to denote the va- 
rious objects that attract attention. These are what 
we know under the denomination of xAMEs (or, in 
grammatical language, NOUNS), such as a man, a 
horse, a tree, a stone, Kc. Each of these admits of 1 
certain modifications, according to the circumstances I 
affecting them, which it would be foreign from our 
purpose here to enumerate. It only concerns us here 1 
to remark, that as each of these peculiarities must alike 
affect every name under the same circumstances, a 
small variation of a single word, letter, or mark, comes I 
to denote an immense diversity of circumstances, This 
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is one step that has been adopted by all nations in the 
proceſs of facilitating the acquisition of languages. 

Again: no object can exist without poſseſsing cer- 
tain qualities. When the idea of that object, then, 
is suggested, either by the repetition of its name, or 
any visible mark denoting it, it may be neceſsary to 
specify some of those qualities for particular purposes. 
The object mentioned may be long or short, weak or 
strong, stiff or flexible, light or heavy, &c. &c. This 
claſs of words must also be found in all languages, as 
well as names, under whatever denomination they may 
be known (they are by us called AD IEC TIVES); and, 
as the same quality may be connected with an im— 
mense variety of objects, this again suggests another 
ready means of abridging language. Thus the same 
word Strong) may apply to a great number of names; 
as a strong man, a strong horse, a strong beam, and 
so on. 

In every language also there must be a numerous 
claſs of words which denote actions or movements of 
one sort or other; such as to walk, to run, to fly, and 
so on. These words we have called vERBs. And 
as every one of these actions may be represented either 
as being past, or as transacting at present, or as being 


only to take place in future, they all nearly alike admit 


of a great variety of modifications respecting time, &c, ; 
so that one variation may be made equally to affect 
the whole; which furnishes another source for a great 
abridgement of the number of words that have been 


adopted, in one way or other, in all languages hitherto 
known. 1 


From this claſs of words (verbs) originates another 
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claſs still of a subordinate nature, that have no other 


tendency than to denote the various modifications of 
which the motion or energy denoted by the verb is 
susceptible: thus, to walk, denotes a certain kind of 
progreſsive motion which may be either accelerated or 
retarded; we may, therefore, say to walk quickly or 
Slowly, to run lightly or heavily, to knock loudly or 
gently, and so on. These words, in our language, 
have been called ADVERBs. In this instance, as in 
many others, it will appear, that one slight variation 
of a word comes to denote a general idea that is ap- 
plicable to an indefinite number of circumstances; 80 
as greatly to abridge the number of words. 


It will be unneceſsary to proceed farther in this kind 


of analysis; as a single example will be sufficient to 
give an idea of the manner in which these circum- 
stances tend to abridge the number of words, and to 
relieve the memory from the burdensome task of nu- 
merous recollections. The affection of the mind, 
which we denote by the word love, is universally 
known. In this state, the word, simply love, is a 


noun; lovely is an adjective denoting those qualities 


that are calculated to excite the sensation of love, as 


a lovely child: 10 love is a verb, and denotes that the 


sensation which we call love is actively exerted, so as 
to produce effects upon one object by another, admit- 
ting of numerous variations indicative of the different 
modifications of which it 1s susceptible respecting time, 
person, and gender; and, as all these variations are 
common to every verb, the acquiring the knowledge 
of these modifications for once gives a perfect know- 
ledge of the meaning of an immense number of wards 
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with very little burden to the memory. Loving be- 


longs to a particular claſs of adjectives, which many 
grammarians have ranked as a variation of the verb, 
a loving wife. Lovingly is an adverb, denoting a par- 
ticular modification of any action or energy denoted 
by the verb to which it neceſsarily must apply, he 
Spoke to her lovingly. Thus, the single idea denoted 
by the word love, under different modifications, gives 
rise to a great diversity of words, the meaning of all 
of which are recognised with very little difficulty, be- 
cause the similarity of the sound calls the attention to 


the primitive idea denoted by these sounds. The same 


general mode of aſsisting the memory in an immense 


multiplicity of words pervades all languages, notwith- 


Standing that we meet with certain uneſsential pecu- 
liarities in each respecting the particular mode in which 


this is effected, which serves to difference them from 
each other, though it does not affect the radical prin- 


ciples of grammar in the smallest degree. 

Other ways for still farther disburdening the me- 
mory in regard to the attainment of languages have 
been universally adopted; and it affords no small sa- 


tisfaction to the well-informed philologist to trace the 
similarity that prevails in all languages in regard to 
this particular, however diversified the same words may 
be in regard to the dreſs in which they make their 
appearance. This is effected in some cases by forming 


a word that denotes abstract ideas from one that con- 
veys a literal meaning, and from compounding words 
in a variety of ways. Thus, weight denotes the ten- 
dency of a body to decend towards the earth; the op- 


posite to which is denoted by [:ghtness or levuity. 
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These are relative terms denoting proportional differ- 
ences; hence we have derived the abstract phrase 
weighty arguments, Innumerable are the words of 
this claſs in all languages, and great 1s the perplexity 
that originates from the improper use of them. Com- 
pounds, such as pen-knife, water-mill, wheel-barrow, 
mill-horse, horse-mill, and so on, are equally nu- 
merous, all of them tending to relieve the memory, 
and diminish the number of words in every language. 
Other means there are of still farther diminishing the 
number of radical words, some of which have been 
adopted in regard to particular languages more than 
in others, but which might be equally applicd to all 
in the formation of a new character, if deemed neceſ- 
sary; but on these I will not here enlarge. What has 
been said will, I hope, be deemed sufficient to show 
that the multiplicity of signs wanted can prove no real 
bar to the formation of a new character, should any 
person of adequate abilities apply his mind seriously 
to that task. 

Having advanced thus far, the next consideration 
was to try if a mode could be devised for contriving a 
set of characters for the purpose that should be simple 
in their formation, and susceptible of being easily re- 
cognised from each other in all cases, though suffici- 
ently numerous to answer all the purposes that ever 
can be required: and here also I found the difficulties 
much leſs than I had expected to encounter. 

The most simple figure that I could think of was 
that of a downright stroke resembling a capital I in 
print; it remained to see how many variations this 


figure admitted of without danger of mistaking one 
for the other; and, 
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First, the simple right line might be varied by mak- 
ing a short line at right angles to it on the left side, 
as at No. 1 in the series of primary indexes in the 
diagram, and this admits of the following distinctions, 
viz. the left hand mark may be at the bottom of the 
line, as in No. 2; or at the middle of it, or at the top, 


as in No. 3 and 4, in the order of succeſsion in the 


diagram. Second, the left hand mark may be double; 
and this also admits of a threefold variation, as in No. 
5, 6, and 7, in the order of succeſsion; and, lastly, 
there may be three left hand marks, as in No. 8 of 
the same. These form in all eight different characters, 
totally distinct from each other, which might be em- 
ployed as a general index, if you please to give it that 
name; which, by being combined with the other marks 
to be afterwards mentioned, will form a series of cha- 


racters of very easy formation, none of which can ever 


be confounded with any of the others, and which 
would admit of being carried to an indefinite number; 
much greater than ever could be wanted. These eight 
characters form what is marked in the diagram under 
the name of the first primary index, order of sueceſsion. 

A second variation of the right line may be made 
with the same facility and certainty as the first, merely 


by reversing the order of the horizontal mark; that is 


to say, by putting it to the right hand of the perpen- 


dicular line instead of the left; always following the 


same order in placing the marks as in the first series: 
that is to say, making the first mark at the bottom, 


the second at the middle, and the third at the top of | 


the line; then recurring to the double marks, the fourth 
will be two at the bottom and middle; the fifth at the 
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middle and the top; and the sixth at the top and bot- 
tom; the seventh has three marks to the right hand; 
at the bottom, middle, and top. This forms the first 
secondary index, as marked in the diagram; which 
consists of seven only, the reason of which will soon 


appear. 
First primary index. Primary indexes. Secondary indexes. 
Orderofsucceſsion. 12345678910 1 234 5 678910 
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By combining these two indexes together, a third 


series may be produced of equally easy formation as. 
either, but which are much more numerous. By tak- 
| ing No. 1 of the first index, which 1s an upright stroke 
alone, and joining No. 1 of the second series to it, 
you would form the figure] L; but, as it is unneceſ- 
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sary to make two strokes here, let us suppose them to 
be combined, and the figure | would be produced. 
Continuing then to add the distinctive mark of No. 1 
of the first secondary index, and proceeding in order 
through the whole of the numbers of the first primary 
index, you would produce No. 1 of the first series, 
which consists of 8 figures, as the first, because the 
whole come in their turn to unite with the No. 1 of 
the first secondary index in succeſsion. 

Number 1 of the first secondary index having thus 
been combined with all those of the first primary in- 
dex, you once more begin at the beginning of the first 
primary index, and join with it No. 2 of the ſirst se- 


condary index, which is a mark to the right hand of 


the middle of the line; and, proceeding in succeſsion 
through the whole of the first index, you form No. 2 
of the first series, which is so obvious by inspection 


that it is unneceſsary to multiply words in describ- 


ing it. 

In like manner you proceed to No. 3 in the first 
secondary index, which is a mark at the 40 on the 
right hand side of the line; and, joining it in succeſ- 
sion through the whole numbers of the first primary 


index, as before, you thus forni No. 3 of the first se- 


ries. Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, of the first secondary 
index, when combined in the same manner with those 


of the first primary index, each set in regular succeſ- 


sion after the same order as before, form numbers 4, 
5, 6, and 7, of the first series, as in the diagram; in 
all 56. 

It being now no longer practicable to combine 
No. 1 of the first secondary index with the first primary 
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index, proceed to No. 2 of the first secondary index, 


which being an oblique descending stroke to the right 
hand of the perpendicular, this being joined in sue- 
ceſsion with each number of the first primary index, 
as before, forms No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, of the 
second series, in which I have thought it neceſsary to 
mark only the two first characters in each number, 
the other six being easily comprehended by glancing 
over the first series; so that this also forms 56 more 
characters. | 
After the same manner may be applied the secon- 
dary indexes No. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, in succeſsion, 
which would form in all 560 distinct characters with 
No. 1 of the first primary index alone, 

Proceed, then, to take the second primary index, 
which is a descending oblique stroke on the left hand 
side of the perpendicular line, and beginning with 
No. 1 of the secondary index, and fron that to No. 2 and 
3, and so on through the whole series, exactly as was 
done with the first primary index, you will form an- 
other series of 560 distinct characters. Then take No. 3 
of the primary index, and combine it in like manner, 
as before, with the whole series of secondary indexes; 
then go on to No.4 of the primary index, and so on in 
regular progreſsion to No. 10, you would thus form 
5600 distinct characters, no one of which could in 


any case be confounded with another. This is much 


more than can be wanted for any purpose of language; 
but, were more wanted, it would be easy thus to form 
ten or a hundred times the number of characters with- 
out confusion, merely by varying the form of these 
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| indexes, while you rigidly adhered to the order of ar- 


rangement above prescribed. 


Please to observe that I do not by any r means intend 
to say that the above is the best mode of forming the 
characters that could be devised, or to recommend it 


seriously for adoption as such. It would require a 
much nicer investigation of the subject than J have 
bestowed upon it to determine that question. It is 
only meant to show that the supposed difficulty of 


forming the diversity of characters that would be re- 


quired for this mode of writing would be nothing. 
It might be easily overcome, perhaps, in a thousand 
other ways. It is also sufficiently obvious that this 
formation of the characters could be only adapted to 
printing. For writing, another set of characters, 
admitting of the same kind of arrangement, might 
easily be devised; but I do not here enter into that 
investigation. 

I now proceed to state some other difficulties that 
preſsed themselves upon my mind, and the means of 
obviating them that readily occurred. 

Supposing it were polsible to invent such a variety 
of characters as would be wanted, so as that they 
might be delineated on paper by means of a pen; how 
would it be poſsible to enable printers to attain a fa- 
cility in delineating these diversified characters so as 
to make impreſsions of books? This difficulty I con- 
ceived at first would be altogether insurmountable; 
yet, such of my readers as are in the smallest degree 
acquainted with the art of printing, who have followed 
me thus far, will be able to perceive that the difficulty 
is already removed; and they will have little difficulty 
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in comprehending that the printing, after this mode 
of forming the characters, would be indeed more easy 
than that-which they follow at present. Without en- 
tering here into minutiæ in regard to this object, 
it will be sufficient to satisfy them as to this parti- 
cular, barely to remark that the body of all the cha- 
racters above described would be formed by one single 
type only, viz. an upright stroke like a capital I, and 


that there could be wanted only seven types for form- 
ing each of the primary indexes, and an equal number 


for each of the secondary indexes. This would intro- 
duce a simplicity into their busineſs, and a facility in 


the execution of it that has been hitherto unknown, 


in regard to which I need not here say any thing 
more. 

T shall perhaps have more difficulty to satisfy my 
learned readers of the poſsibility of forming a diction- 
ary of this character that would be of easy reference; 
yet I make no doubt of convincing them, if they will 
only bestow the requisite degree of attention to the 


subject, that this also could be completely and satis- 


factorily effected without any extraordinary degree of 
mental exertion. I will, however, confeſs, that when 
I first turned my attention to this branch of the sub- 


Ject, a chaos of confusion presented itself to my ima- 


gination, out of which it seemed next to impoſsible 
that order could ever arise. The event, however, be- 
lied the prepoſseſsion. 

It will be easy to perceive that if all the characters 
were formed after the exact order, and according to the 
succeſsion above described, and that a dictionary were 
formed in which the characters were arranged after 
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the same manner, one series of primary indexes al- 


ways following another in regular succeſsion, and one 
series of secondary indexes following according to their 


regular numbers, with the like precision under each 
series of primary indexes, it would be impoſsible to 
devise a more easy mode of reference to each indivi- 
dual character than this would afford. Let it be sup- 


posed that I meet with the character , the meaning 


of which I do not know. I see at once that it is in the 


first primary index, and the third Number of secondary 
indexes. I consult, therefore, the 3d series of the Ist 
primary index; and I know it must be in the 5th Num- 
ber of that series, and there I neceſsarily must find it. 
Every other character you can fix upon would be found 
with an equal degree of facility and precision; all that 
is neceſsary to be known, in order to enable the reader 
to do that, is, that he learn for once the order of the 
primary index, and that of the succeſsion in the secon- 
dary indexes; which could be acquired with half the 
trouble that the order of succeſsion of the letters of 
the alphabet can be now obtained. | 

I do not expect that the reader at the first glance 
will be able clearly to follow all this; but if he will 
take the trouble to make himself acquainted with the 
order of sueceſsion in the index mark of the primary 
index; and then take notice that the same order of suc- 
ceſsion is invariably observed in the secondary index, 
and that this order is invariably pursued through each 
number (consisting of eight characters) in each series, 
he will be at length able to perceive that nothing can 
be more simple and easy than the arrangement here 
indicated; and that a little practice would render the 
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use of it as easy as that of the Arabic numerals now 
in use; though practice alone can ever render this 
familiar. Ss 

In applying these or other symbolie characters to 
the formation of a comprehensive written language, 
it might greatly simplify the busineſs were a general 
form of character to be adopted at all times to denote 
the noun, adjective, verb, and adverb; one of the sides 
of which character should always be the straight line, 
with its modifications which mark its precise mean- 
ing. Thus, supposing that the noun were always de- 
noted by a character of this shape | , the adjective 
of this shape J , the verb of this shape J, and the 
adverb of this shape ]. By this arrangement the leg 
towards the left hand always admitting of the distinc- 
tive marks of meaning, the precise meaning of the 
word would be always distinctly recognised at the first 
glance. Thus, supposing the word love was denoted 


by this character | , in that case the noun would be 


EI; the adjective lovely would be E, the verb o 
love would be PI, and the adverb lovingly F\ , and 


so on in other cases. I do not mean to state this as 
a precise rule in practice, because there would require 
to be several modifications of adjectives and adverbs 
of particular claſses which a skilful grammarian would 
know how to discriminate. My object here is merely 
illustrative, so that these niceties must here be over- 
looked. | 

There are certain peculiarities affecting each claſs 
of words that might be easily expreſsed by invariable 
marks of the same kind, that could be added or ab- 
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stracted from the character, as the circumstances re- 


quired. For example, every noun admits at least of 


two numbers, singular and plural. Suppose, then, 


the character above designed marked the singular, 


plurality might be at all times designated by a dot 


placed in the middle between the two legs on a level 
with their tops; and if a dual plural was wanted, as 
in the Greek and Ruſsian languages, a double dot 


would answer that purpose; nor is it impoſsible thus 


to mark a trial number, should it be wished for, or 
even a greater number. 

Other marks might be adopted to denote gender, 
which might be inserted in the body of the noun; 
and this might be made the means of giving a pre- 
_ cision to language that it does not at present poſseſs, 
unleſs in a few instances. For example, in every claſs 
of animals there may be at least five distinctions re- 
specting gender, for which, in some cases, we have 
distinct words in the noun; in others they are want- 
ing; and they are always deficient in pronouns, as we 
shall soon have occasion to show. The word cattle, 
for example, includes the whole species, male as well 
as female, with all their subdivisions, however nume— 
rous they may be. This may be called the indefinite 
or universal gender. Bull denotes the perfect male, 
and that alone; this forms the masculine gender. Cow 
denotes the perfect female; and forms the feminine 
gender. Ox denotes the castrated male, and may be 
called the imperfect masculine, if you please; and a 
Spayed heifer denotes a mutilated female, which might 
constitute the imperfect feminine. To admit of the ne- 
ceſsary precision, then, every noun or pronoun denoting 
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animals should admit of all these variations, that might 
be used whenever the writer found occasion to mark 
these distinctions, as well as the neuter gender, as we 
employ it at present for animals whose sex is not known, 
or not intended to be specified. The indefinite gender 
might be invariably indicated by the mark of the mas- 
culine and feminine conjoined X . The masculine by a 
distinctive mark placed in the body of the noun, which 
might be this, with the point downward, thus V ; the 
imperfect masculine by the same mark, with a stroke 
through it, thus X; the feminine by a similar mark, 
with the point upward A; the imperfect feminine 
by the same mark, with a stroke through it A. These, 
or any other forms that should be preferred to them, 
when conjoined with the distinctive mark of the name, 
would convey at all times a precise idea to the reader; 
and, whether the spoken language he used admitted 
of that distinction or not, he would know the meaning 
with precision, though he might not be able to exprels 
it in words, This is one instance of the neat perspi- 
cuity of this mode of writing. Many others would 
occur in the course of our westen; were we to 
prosecute it as far as it might go. 

The common accidents accompanying nouns, such 
as cases, might be also denoted with precision by marks 
appropriated for that purpose that might be conjoined 
with the right hand leg of the noun, and which, of 
course, would denote these cases with precision with- 
out altering in any sense the meaning of the original 
noun. It would be a matter of consideration with the 
person who was to form this language, whether it 
would be advantageous to adopt the whole six cases 
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of the Latin, or only those of the nominative and ac- 
cusative; which last ought, on no account, to be omit- 
ted; as the want of that distinction in our oral lan- 
guage is the cause of much perplexity and inelegance, 
which ought certainly to be guarded against in this 
instance. 

There would be no difficulty also to contrive a set 
of marks for denoting the different ages of animals, 
somewhat equivalent to those of calf, bullock, and 
80 on; only they might be rendered much more defi- 
nite than ever yet has been done in any language. 
One mark, for example, might be made to denote those 
that were very young, newly brought to life, as infant; 
another might denote the same young when it was ca- 
pable of doing without the aſsistance of its mother for 
food; another for it when it was about mid-age, be- 


tween birth and puberty; another at puberty; another 


for middle age in full vigour; and one for senility, or 
old age. It is obvious that these marks, when con- 
Joined occasionally with any noun whose gender was 
also expreſsed, would give a precision and force to the 
language that never can be done by words. It would 
be by no means impoſsible even to denote the precise 
number of years of age, by Arabic characters inserted 
within the noun, where that should become neceſsary 
for any specific purpose. N 

The character denoting verb would in like manner 
admit of a series of variations that would denote all 
the accidents of persons, moods, and tenses, with an 
equal degree of precision; but it would far exceed the 
limits to which I must here confine myself to enume- 
rate them all in this place. It would besides be very 
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foolish even to attempt it, without bestowing a much 


more serious attention to the subject than this illus- 
trative sketch admits of. By way of beginning, I 
shall just give a hint of the way in which this might 
be done with regard to number and persons. The 
verbal character being of the form already described, 
might have the person and number thus marked. 
There are two numbers, every one knows, singular and 
plural, and three persons in each number, The per- 
sons might be thus expreſsed, Ist. person FJ , a short 
perpendicular stroke above the left side leg of the cha- 
racter; 2nd. person i, a similar stroke above the mid- 
dle of the horizontal line at the top; 3d. person IA, 
a similar stroke above the right leg of the figure; and 
as a dot in general denotes plurality, to denote the Ist. 
2nd. and 3d. persons plural, let dots be substituted for 
the lines, thus, [] [] [] - This, however, is 
merely illustrative, and there are perhaps many other 
ways of doing this chat might be more eligible. 
There is no claſs of words that are so universally 
defective in all languages as that of the personal pro- 
nouns; and, as there is a neceſsity of having frequent 


recurrence to these words, this deficiency occasions an 


embarraſsment and perplexity in the use of language 
that every person must have experienced. The fre- 
quent recurrence of he and him, they and them, when 
signifying different things, has been often remarked. 
This might be in a great measure obviated by a pro- 


per degree of attention in the formation of the new 


character, The confusion here remarked is in a great 
measure occasioned by the almost total want of gender 
in the pronoun of the third person; for as to the single 
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variation of he, she, and it, with their derivatives, it 
is so inadequate for the purposes wanted, as to leave 
us very much embarraſsed respecting this particular. 
To give some idea of the manner in which this ope- 
rates, as well as the way in which it might be in some 
measure improved, I shall subjoin a table of the per- 


sonal pronouns as they are now expreſsed in the words of 


our language, accompanied with a set of symbolic cha- 
racters that might be substituted in their stead. But, 
as some explanations will be neceſsary to render this 
intelligible, it shall be reserved for a succeeding Num- 
ber. 


Travels of Viator in Scotland. 
Continued from Vol. V. page 475. : 


Viator at length left Edinburgh, intending to go 
to Perth: but, being desirous of visiting the Carron 
iron-works, and attending to some other objects that 
were interesting to him, he deviated from the direct 
road to go by Linlithgow. On his way to that an- 


cient city, he paſsed a bridge that recalled to his mind 


the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scotland, and the dis- 
astrous events that followed her in an uninterrupted 
succeſsion from the hour she paſsed this bridge. It 
was at this place, called then, as it is now denomi- 
nated, the New-bridge, that she was intercepted by 
Bothwel, on her way from Stirling to Edinburgh, who 
carried her from thence as his prisoner to his own 
castle near Dunbar, from which time to her dying 
hour she may be said to have lived in a state of per- 
petual confinement, notwithstanding two short starts 
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of freedom which succeſsively paved the way to greater 
disasters. Our intelligent traveller speaks of this un- 
fortunate princeſs with a feeling that shows that he is 
well acquainted with the particulars of her story, and 
takes a warm interest in every thing that concerns 
her. He observes a mistake into which Whitaker has 
fallen respecting this transaction, owing to his igno- 
rance of the local geography of that part of the coun- 
try. The Hal-toun, where Bothwel slept the night 
previous to this rencountre, Viator says, is evidently 
the same place that is now called Hatton, the late seat 
of the earl of Lauderdale, which is not more than two 
miles distant from this place, to the southward. The 
bridge, which he supposes had been then lately built 
over a small river, here called Almon Water, was 
pulled down only a few years ago, and a new one of 
more commodious form erected in its place. He re- 
grets that Whitaker, the avowed champion of this 
princeſs, should have aſsumed a tone of argumentation 
30 little likely to lead to a dispaſsionate investigation 
of facts; and he expreſses an earnest wish that some 
person of adequate abilities would still undertake the 
task of clearing up this very obscure part of history, 
which, if done by a person of sound judgment, mild 
dispositions, and who was warmly attached to the 
cause of truth, might, he thinks, by the help of facts 
that have been brought to light within the last fifty 
years, and others that are still within reach, by a care- 
ful search into archives that are now acceſsible, though 
long shut up from the public, form one of the most 
interesting morsels of historical composition that has 
ever been published. He condemns, with a warmth 
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that is not usual with him, the abominable perform- 
- ance, as he calls it, published by Gilbert Stewart, un- 
der the title of the history of that princeſs. 

In describing the present state of Linlithgow, he 
remarks the great revolution that has taken place re- 
specting towns in consequence of the introduction of 
trade and manufactures into the kingdom. Originally, 
he thinks, towns began to be peopled either on ac- 
count of the protection the inhabitants derived from 
the neighbourhood of a fortreſs, or the vicinity of some 
great man's habitation, which also afforded in the 
earlier periods of our history protection to the lower 
orders of the people, or from the vicinity of some re- 
ligious establishment then held sacred, around which 
people congregated together in some measure to mi- 


nister to the wants of the wealthy inhabitants. Hence 


it has happened, that amenity of aspect has often had 
a share in the choice. At Linlithgow there was a 
royal palace, which, though situated on à kind of rock 
that juts into a beautiful lake of small extent, could 
not be deemed a place of great strength, though tole- 
rably secure from furtive attacks. It seems to have 
been chosen on account of the amenity of its situation 
and the convenience of its position, being nearly mid- 
way between the two strong fortreſses of Edinburgh 
and Stirling, and at no great distance from Dumbar- 
ton. It was at former periods a second rate city; but, 
having no convenience for trade, and few for manu- 
factures of any sort, it is now dwindled into a place 
of comparative insignificance. 

Our traveller, who seems to have bestowed a parti- 
cular degree of attention to the history of Scotland, 
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was at pains, when at this place, to inquire for the 
house from which the regent Murray, the base brother, 
and insidious adviser of Mary, was shot by Hamilton, 
of Bothwel haugh. The house was pointed out to him, 
and is now, as he was told, precisely in the same 
state it was in at the time of that aſsaſsination; and, 
from the appearance of the place, he thinks this is 
highly probable. It forms one of a long- continued 
row of houses on the north side of the principal street, 
which is not, he thinks, in that part above thirty feet 
wide. The window at which Hamilton placed him- 
self was on the first floor; and, as the buildings are 
low, he must have had as good an opportunity as he 
could desire of taking an aim, while the regent paſsed 
slowly in proceſsion on horseback along the middle 
of the street. A saddled horse was kept in waiting 
for Mr. Hamilton at the back entry into the yard be- 


hind, to which there was no acceſs from the street, 


but by a very circuitous paſsage; so that he very easily 
effected his escape after the deed was done. Dr. Ro- 
bertson, our traveller thinks, must have taken but a 
very imperfect view of the state of society at this time, 


when he expreſses his astonishment at aſsaſsinations 


being then so prevalent, while he states this transac- 
tion, and the aſsaſsination of the duke of Guise in 
France, as proofs of a ferocious spirit prevailing in Eu- 
rope at that time. Our traveller alledges, that the 
history of Mr. Hamilton's case should have been suf- 
ficient to satisfy any one of the reason why such ex- 
ceſses should then prevail. Where acts of cruel ty- 
ranny can be exercised without fear of punishment 
from the law, individuals who suffer deeply by these 
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cruelties will be provoked: to attempt to do themselves 
that justice which the law refuses. This was plainly, 
he thinks, the situation of Mr. Hamilton. He had 
espoused the cause of the queen against a rebel (as he 
deemed Murray to be) who was up in arms against 
his lawful sovereign. After that rencountre, which 
ended in her total overthrow, the sanguinary regent 
pursued his progreſs, ravaging the lands, and destroying 
the property, of the unlucky adherents of the queen, 
Among these Mr. Hamilton, as being one of the prin- 
cipal persons, was peculiarly obnoxious. His pro- 
perty was pillaged; his house burned; his wife, -a 
lovely woman, whose company and conversation were 
worth to her husband a thousand patrimonies, insulted 
and abused by Murray, was afterwards turned out of 
doors naked in a stormy winter's night; under such a 
complication of distreſs she lost the use of her reason, 
and perished in the extreme of misery. Was it strange 
(says Viator) if a man, feeling the severity of this dis- 
treſs, and conscious at the same time that all hope of 
legal redreſs was vain, should be driven to the des- 
perate step that he then took? That it was such sen- 
timents alone, and not a savage brutality of mind, 
which induced Hamilton to do the deed, was, he 
thinks, evinced at another period, when the king of 
"3 France applied to him to aſsaſsinate the duke of Guise; 
1 a proposition which Mr. Hamilton rejected with hor- 
fror. „ No,” said he, © I dare not; but,. if your 
majesty please, I will fight him fairly in single com- 
bat.“ The prevailing spirit of the times is usually 
the result of a combination of circumstances, proceed- 
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ing from the irresistible workings of nature being 
forced to flow in a particular channel. 

Our well-informed traveller could not be so near to 
Falkirk, and omit to visit, or paſs through it unno- 
ticed. He visited the canal in that vicinity, which he 
contemplated with enthusiastie veneration. Every inch 
here is to him elaſsic ground. The recollection of 
past events, contrasted by the present situation of 
things, suggested to him a train of ideas that led to 
speculations too extensive for this miscellany. The 
Struggles of the Romans in the plenitude of their power 
with the undisciplined Caledonians, and tie final ex- 
pulsion of the former from these regions; the patrio- 
tic stand which Wallace here made against a powerful 
invading foe; and the defeat, at a later period, of a 
well-disciplined army by a rabble, comparatively un- 
armed, all nearly upon the same spot, confer upon it 
a character of interest that few others can claim. His 
reflections, as he paſsed the Tor-wood, where Wallace 
sheltered himself in, the body of an old oak-tree, when 
the jealousy of the nobles eireumseribed his carcer of 
glory; and along the banks of the Carron, where the 
short but interesting conversation between that hero 
and Robert Bruce took place, which was productive 
of such important events; and the warm eulogium 
that he bestows upon the unfortunate Wallace (“ who, 
he says, © lived in an age that was unworthy of him,“) 
discover a liberality of mind in the writer that are not 
common. | 

He now reached the extensive iron-works erected at 
Carron about thirty years ago; which, being upon a 
large scale, and embracing a variety of objects, afforded 
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full scope to his active mind for the best part of a day. 
He was so lucky as to see a large cylinder for a steam- 
engine cast that day; and he describes the proceſs in 


the manner that may be expected from one who never 
saw an operation of that sort before; but which, as it 
would be nothing new to most of our readers, we here 


omit; as also his account of the tremendous bellows, 
as he styled them, whose stunning roar almost deaf- 


ened him. Every thing was new to him here. The 
large hammers for forging bar iron, moved by a stream 


of water; the facility with which these weighty maſses 
were managed, and the dexterity of the workmen in 
this department—1in short, the whole proceſs of re- 
ducing pig to malleable iron, he considers as a beau- 
tiful instance of the influence of mind in extending 
the power of the corporeal exertions of man. But we 
wish rather to follow our traveller in his remarks on 
the local "objects that may be said more strictly to pe- 
culiarise the country through which he travels, than 
in regard to the particulars respecting manufactures 
that are common to many other countries. 

% From Edinburgh to Falkirk (says he) the road 
runs through a champaign country diversified with 
small inequalities—hills terminating the distant pros- 
pect almost every where. On the right hand indeed, 
for the greatest part of the way, the prospect is cir- 
cumscribed by a ridge of rising ground, which pre- 
vents the Frith of Forth from being seen until you 


reach Falkirk. This small place is situated upon the 


brow of an eminence that overlooks a level vale of con- 
siderable extent for Scotland, which is bounded on the 
north by the Forth, and the distant hills of Perth- 
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shire, which, circling inward to the west, meets about 
ten miles from hence the rising ground to the south, 
on which the castle of Stirling stands, and there closes 


in, forming, as it were, an extensive amphitheatre of 


great beauty and grandeur. Near the centre of this vale, 
the Carron- works, from which iſsues by day an ama- 
zing pillar of smoke, and by night immense volumes 
of fire, is at all times an object of powerful effect. 
This vale is called the Carss, a word the derivation 
of which I do not know, but which I suppose is in- 
tended to denote a district that has been gained from 
the sea; for the whole of this vale consists of a soil 
that gives strong indications of its being alluvial. The 
small river of Carron, which winds through it towards 


its eastern extremity, has been evidently one principal 
agent in the formation of this plain, which, in its 
eastern parts, 1s called the carse of Falkirk, and on its 


western border the carse of Stirling. The river Car- 
ron, when swelled by rains, like all the rivers in moun- 
tainous countries, carries along with it a considerable 
quantity of muddy silt, which, when it met with the 


rising tide where the river fell into the estuary of the 


Forth, must have been pushed back towards the west, 
where, intercepting the mud that, from the same 
cause, was brought down by the Forth and its tribu— 


tary streams, must have occasioned a stagnation of the 


current, during which time the mnddy silt must have 
been copiously deposited along the southern edges of 


the estuary, at that time an extensive bay. By this 
means it would be gradually raised above the level of 
the sea, so as to become in time dry land. To any 
person who examines the local situation of this part 
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of the country, and the nature of the soil of this dis- 
trict, I think there can be no doubt but that this is 
the true origin of the carse ground. It is every where 
a sound firm loam, participating more of the nature 
of clay than of sand; and 1ts fertility is remarked in 
this country. Pease, beans, and barlcy, are here the 
principal crops; but it seems, in the opinion of skilful 
farmers with whom I have conversed, more peculiarly 
calculated for the rearing of wheat than barley : of this, 
however, I do not pretend to judge. All the crops 
here appeared to be rich and luxuriant; and the rear- 
ing of corn seems to me to be almost the sole em- 
ployment of the hushandman in this country, whose 
general industry appears to merit a high degree of com- 
mendation. From the Pease-bridge to Falkirk, a dis- 
tance of more than ſifty miles that I have now tra- 


velled, I do not recollect that I have seen a single 


patch of waste ground in that state of abandonment 
that we call commons in England. There 1s scarcely 
an inch of land in this tract of the country that has 
not been cultivated by the plough, unleſs it be the 


tops of some abrupt and rocky hills: neither have I 


Ken any tracts of permanent graſs land. Three or 
tour years is almost the longest time that a field is 
ever abstracted from the plough in this part of Scot- 
land; neither are their corn-lands in general, I am 
told, suffered to continue much above that length of 
time under cultivation. Graſs and corn-lands are thus 
interchanged into each other throughout the whole 
country; and, as these artificial graſs fields, as they 


are called (for they are all own down with seeds) are 


tor the most part made into hay, or applied as green 
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feed for beasts in the house (being generally cut twice, 
often thrice in one season) such graſs fields are fre- 
quently seen in the midst of corn fields that are not at 
all inclosed, which gives an appearance to the country 
that 1s at least new to the Englishman; and which, 


when seen from the tops of small eminences that fre- 


quently occur, gives an open extensiveneſs to the pros- 


pect that proves extremely exhilarating to the spirits 


of the traveller.'“' 

& Viator being now in the midst of a coal coun- 
try, resolved to satisfy his curiosity by descending 
into a coal- mine; with which intent he turned a little 
to the eastward toward Bo- neſs [a fine contraction of 
Bo- ristown- neſs] which has been long the Scottish 
emporium for sea coals, as that of Newcastle is for 
England: in going towards which, he paſsed by a place 
called Grange-mouth, which forms the harbour for 
veſsels entering the Forth and Clyde canal from the 
eastward. This gives rise to some judicious concluding 
remarks on that canal; which, as well as the former, 
we here paſs over. | 

Having provided himself with a proper covering to 
prevent his clothes from sustaining damage in his de- 
scent into these infernal regions, our traveller then 
proceeded to descend, in a bucket suspended by a rope 
over a windlaſs, to many fathoms deep. © My sen- 
sations (says he) as I descended were of a very un- 
pleasant kind. The dark dank walls of the pit ap- 
peared, as long as I had light to remark them, ex- 
tremely uncomfortable; and the idea that J was sus- 
pended at an immense distance above a cavity by a 
single line, the snapping of which must inevitabl) 
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hurry me into eternity, made my flesh to creep upon 
my bones: yet, when J recollected that T had seen a 
lively little fellow just emerge from this pit before I 


descended, and jump out of the tub with an unembar- 


raſsed alacrity, as if he had come out of an ordinary 
apartment, I was convinced that it was nothing but 
want of practice that made it so horrible to me; and 
1 thus endeavoured, with some effect, to quiet the ex- 
ceſs of my perturbation. It was soon so dark in the 
pit that I could see none of the objects around me; 
but the light right above was clearly perceptible. Like 
an infant viewing a candle, my eye was instinctively 
turned towards that object, to which it was invariably 


fixed as I descended. This light, however, was seen 


perceptibly to diminish in size as I descended, till it 
had dwindled almost to a point. Watching to mark 
the progreſs of this diminution until it should become 
too small to be seen, I had now lost all notion of ter- 
ror, and sat in patient expectation of the event; when 
] was unexpectedly, though agrecablv, hailed by a 
gentleman who had politely offered to be my conductor 
on this excursion, and who had descended before me, 
who now came forward to receive and welcome me 
into this subterranean cavity. A candle stood at a 
little distance, which showed light enough to enable 
us to distinguish the objects around. He, laughing, 
took me by the hand, asked how I was, and how I 
liked my journey; but, without waiting for my an- 
swer, he led me forward into a kind of receſs, which 
had somewhat the appearance of a chamber, that was 
lighted by two candles which he had brought for the 
purpose. „This (said my companion) is the ban- 
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quetting-hall of our infernal palace, where you must 
taste something before we proceed farther; for, al- 
though I cannot treat you in a style befitting the for- 
mer hospitality of this place, I have provided you 
something.“ So saying, he pulled out a pocket bot- 
tle of brandy; and, unscrewing the top, which formed 
a kind of cup, he filled it, and drank to me (for this, 
it seems, is the etiquette of the place), and then poured 
out another and gave it to me, which I drank, and 
found it very refreshing. He then divided a biscuit 
between us, and we ate cordially together. 

Rut what do you mean by the former hospitality 
of this place?“ said I. © Why,” replied he, “ you 
must know, that elections for members of parliament 
here, as well as in England, are frequently attended 
with some make-shift expedients; but we are obliged 
to conduct matters somewhat differently from you. 
In elections for boroughs, it is not the pot-wallopers 
of the place who vote here, but the magistrates only; 
and, as we do not return two members for a borough 
which does not contain perhaps an equal number of 
houses, but four or five boroughs must join in choosing 
one, it happened that the delegate appointed to vote 
for Bo-neſs at an election not long ago, the Provost 
(mayor) of the place was known to be inimical to 
the person whom the d. of H. wished to be elected; 
and, as he could not be brought over by any means, 
some pretext was contrived to induce him to come 
| hither, without the privity of any one, about a weck 
before the day of the election, When he got into this 
chamber, he was politely accosted by a person ap- 
pointed for that purpose, who invited him into thus 
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place, which was adorned with some kind of hang- 
ings, like a chamber, and neatly fitted up, with tables, 


chairs, &c. and a small place cut off from it with a 


good bed in it. Here he also found plenty of victuals 
and wine, and dainty cates of various sorts, well cal- 


_ culated to make an epicure forget time, © Here, Pro- 


vost, (said the gentleman) you must he my guest, if 
you please, till Monday sc'nnight; nay, he not sur— 


prised (for this was after the election must be over); 


you need be under no apprehension; for here you shall 
be treated with the utmost kindneſs and hospitality; 


you shall want for nothing; but here, positively, you 


must be my guest till then.” The Provost, who was 


a good jolly fellow, finding that remonstrances were 


vain, and force unavailing, made a virtue of neceſsity, 

partook of the good cheer that was so abundantly pro- 

vided, and the amusements that were contrived to di- 

vert him; so that he lived merrily till the time ap— 

pointed; and some think, that had the day not arrived 

till now, had he been equally regaled the whole time, 

he would not have regretted it.” We laughed heartily 
at the joke, took another sip from the bottle, and ther. 

proceeded. 

6 As the seam of coal that has been worked from 
this cavern was of considerable depth (above six feet) 
we could here walk about with ease; and, as it has 
been worked for ages, the excavation is on all sides 
of immense extent. An expert guide, who knew all 
the subterranean paſsages well, having been provided, 
and each of us furnished with a lighted torch, we went 
forward to a considerable distance before we saw any 


other appearance of work going forward, than that of 
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some trucks of a peculiarly simple construction drawn 
by small horses dragging coals towards the mouth of | 
the pit. These came thither in various directions, 
some from the right hand (our faces being then, as 
he told me, towards the west) came, as I was afsured, 
from a very great distance. As the pit was close by 
the sea-side, which there lay north from the land, I 
soon recollected that these mines must ncceſsarily be 
under the bed of the sca. Having expreſsed this opi- 
nion with some degree of surprise, my guide said, 
that I was perfectly right; that we ourselves were at 
that very time under the bed of the sea; and that it 
was very long since the mines had been worked to a 
creat distance underneath the waters; yet the floor on 
which we walked was perfectly dry. Then, cried J, 
with some degree of surprise, it is not such a wonder- 
ful thing to make a tunnel under the Thames (which 
is now talked of) as some have supposed; for here is 
a tunnel of the same kind, and of much greater extent. 
True, said he; but you will recollect that chere is, over 
our heads every way, a bed of solid clay perfectly im- 
pervious to water, that is at least thirty fathoms in 
thickneſs; and I doubt much whether you will find 
such an impervious bed under the Thames; besides, 
were it so, you must raise and lower your waggons, 
horses, and all that are to go through the tunnel, by 
means of tubs and ropes, as you was let down; for it 
would be 1mpracticable to descend to such a depth, 
and re-mount to such a height, after any other man- 
ner. I smiled at the idea of letting down the waggons 
in a tub, and we proceeded in our career. 

After walking, perhaps, a quarter of an hour through 
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a paſsage open on every side, the roof of which was 
supported by pillars of coal left for that purpose, we 
at last came to the place where the miners were work= 
ing. These were proceeding in their task with great 
alacrity; some singing, the sound of whos: voices was 
ſrequently-interrupted by the crash of large lumps of 
coal thrown down from their places by the operations 


of the miners; while the tinkling of pickaxes on all 


sides, and other noises, made a confused din that 
scarcely bore resemblance to any thing that J had ever 


| heard. Some miners, whose task was ended, were 


reposing themselves, most of whom rose up from re- 
spect for us, and offered every aſsistance that was in 
their power; but none of them offered to beg, or 
seemed to look for any gratuity. They were a black- 
looking rugged set of men, but strong, and seemingly 
healthy and contented. 

«© The coal here does not come out of the mine in 
small pieces like the Neweastle coal, but in large 
lumps like stones, which they carry out in as large 
pieces as they can convemently manage; for, the larger 
the pieces are, the higber price they bring at market. 
The small knobs sell at an inferior price, and those 
pieces that are about the size of Newcastle coal are 
accounted as of no value, for they do not run together, 
or cake, when heated. They are sometimes employed 
for the purpose of burning lime, or bricks, or making 
salt; but in many places they are applied to no use 
whatever, but are suffered to go entirely to waste. 
These are excellent coals, making a clear brisk-burning 
fire that gives a great heat; but they are soon consumed, 


Those coals that are near the sea sell at a high price, 
I 2 | 
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because of the good market at a small expence of car- 
riage; while those at a distance within land afford che 
proprietor very little. I was told that the Carron com- 
pany rent a great many coal mines about Falkirk, for 
which they allow the proprietor six-pence a ton only 
for all that they work; they themselves being at the 
expence of mining. 

“My curiosity being soon satisfied here, I gave the 
men, in return for the civilities they had showed us, 
a few shillings among them, which with some difh- 
culty they were prevailed on to accept. We retraced 
our steps, and, having gained the bottom of the shaft, 
stepped into the tub or bucket, and were hauled up 
by a proceſs the reverse of that by which we de- 
scended. We regained the day without having met 
with any accident, or having suffered any inconve- 
nience.“ 


To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, &c. 
SIR, „„ 
 _Troven I am not in the practice of 
writing to learned men, I am emboldened, from the 
character given of you by a nephew of mine who 
takes in your publication called Recreations, to take 
this method of requesting your animadversions on a 
practice lately introduced into this country, which 
threatens to prove destructive to many individuals, if 
it be not soon corrected: it is that of raising the roads 
so high in the middle, and sinking them so deep in 
the edges, as to render 1t extremely dangerous for car- 
riages to paſs along them. I myself, sir, have been 
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long in a poor state of health; and the best remedy I 


have discovered is that of making a short excursion 
into the country occasionally, in a carriage, in the 
morning of a fine day, and returning in the evening; 
which I have been accustomed to do in a stage coach, 
as the cheapest mode of conveyance that I can ob- 
tain, 


But of late I find that, on many occasions, the 


coach leans so much to one side, as to give just alarm 


to the paſsengers lest it should overturn; and, although 
I am not very timid, I am so sensible of the real dan- 
ger (because I know that the slightest touch on such 
occasions would make it go over), that I cannot help 
feeling a kind of terror which I never used to expe- 
rience; and, at the same time that I perceive the risk 
of being overturned, IT cannot be blind to the danger 
that must be incurred in case of that accident hap- 
pening; for, in most cases, the carriage would either 
be dashed against the sharp stone pavement raised at 
the edge; or upon houses, which must occasion a 
much severer shock than if it were to fall into a bed 
of mud. What the reason for this innovation is, I can- 
not tell; perhaps you may be able to do so; but, in 
my opinion, the benefits to be derived from it should 
be very great to counterbalance the evils which evi- 


dently result from it. If you will be so kind as. to 


make such observations as occur to you on this sub- 
Ject, you will do a kindneſs to many, and confer a par- 


ticular favour on MARTHA MEANWELL. 


1 too had remarked the evil of which this good lady 
complains, and have felt the inconvenience resulting 
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from it on many occasions; for all ladies who travel 


in a coach are not so moderate in cases of apparent 
danger as seems to be the case with Mrs. Meanwell. 
To be serious, however, it really appears astonishing 
to me, that men who have the management of roads, 
and who should at least be at some pains to make 
themselves acquainted with the true principles on which 
these ought to be constructed, should be so inattentive 
as to run into the exceſs of which my correspondent 
80 justly complains. Persons who have not been ac- 


quainted with that department of busineſs, I should 


by no means be surprised to see fall into that error; 
for, as the most obvious inconvenience to which roads 
in this neighbourhood are subjected, is that of mud 
and wet, it is by no means unnatural for them to 


' think, that the more nearly a road can be brought to 


resemble the roof of a house, the more effectually will 
it throw off the water from it; and that, therefore, the 
higher it can be raised in the middle, the better it 
must be. But, aſsuredly, the experience of a very few 
months ought to satisfy every thinking person, that a 
form of this sort can in no case be ever proper for a 
road. Were the materials of which it is constructed 
so hard as to be even impervious to water (like the 
tiles on the roof of a house), it could not be kept in 
repair for any length of time; for all weighty carriages 


must in this case choose the middle track only to go 
upon; and there it must be inevitably cut up into ruts, 


in spite of every effort to prevent it; and when even 
Iighter carriages are neceſsitated to go from the middle 
upon one side of the road, there is such a proportion 


of the load thrown upon the lower wheel, as to make 
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it cut nearly as deep as one of double its weight would 
do, were the preſsure on the wheels of both sides nearly 
alike. Nothing, therefore, can be 80 injudicious as 


this construction of a road in any case; but where the 


materials are soft, as is the case every where in the 


neighbourhood of London, it becomes doubly inju- 


dicious, and must enhance, to an astonishing degree, 
the expence of keeping the roads in repair, All these 
consequences are obvious to a thinking mind, even 
independent of the consideration of the risk that car- 
riages run of being overturned upon a road of this 
form, and the conscquent danger of many lives being 
lost or limbs broken by accidents of that kind, in the 
Jostling that must incvitably occur in the crowded 
avenues that lead to this metropolis. 

The only object that can be apparently cltghned by 


raising the middle of the road to such a disproportionate 


height is, to throw the water that falls upon the road 
itself into the ditches; and, were the road at all times 
smooth and firm, this would doubtleſs be effected; 
but, were it smooth and firm, the same object would 
be attained were it raised but a very little above the 
edges. All that would be required in that case would 
be, to keep the water-courscs at the edges clear, and 
to provide a ready outlet there for the water to flow 
off; so that, in that particular case, the elevation, which 
is evidently so incommodious and dangerous, would be 
unneceſsary; seeing that the water-courses might be 
kept clear at perhaps one tenth part of the expence 
that will be required to make and keep in repair the 
road upon the high-crowned construction. 

But if this form of road be unneceſsary where the 
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materials are firm, it becomes ten times more so where 
the materials are soft. The water, in that case, which 


falls upon the middle of the road, cannot flow along 
the surface till it reaches the gutter. It sinks into 


the soft materials, where it is mixed by the wheels 


into mud, that, by the continual working of these, 
becomes nearly as soft as water. It never comes, 


however, into such a fluid state as to run off; for, as 


it descends toward the sides, it becomes thicker and 
leſs fluid, in consequence of the slighter degree of 
commixtion which it there sustains, while that in the 
middle is worked down by the wheels deep and deeper, 
as long as the moist weather continues; so that the 
only effect thus produced 1s, to render the mud une- 
qually thick upon the road, and of different degrees 


of tenacity; that on the middle being only a thin 
gruel, while toward the sides it is deep and gluey, $0 


as greatly to augment the difficulty of moving the 
carriages; whereas, had the road been more level, it 
would have been of nearly an equal degree of fluidity, 
depth, and tenacity, over the whole; and would, of 
course, be more quickly rendered firm on the return 
of dry weather, than it can be on the sides of the 
high-raised road. Under every point of view, then, 
me practice of raising roads to this extravagant height 
in the middle is injudicious, uneconomical, incommo- 
dious, and dangerous; and, being productive of no one 
advantage that can counterbalance these evils, it can- 
not surely be too soon abandoned. I consider it even 
as a national disgrace to be tolerated; as it must pro- 


claim our folly to every foreigner who paſses along our 
roads to remark upon them. On this account, and 
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for other reasons of a similar sort, I think it would be 
a good thing if a law were obtained ordering the name 
or names of the persons who have the charge of mak- 
ing the roads 1n every district to be posted up at each 
turnpike- gate, as that of the toll-gatherer is at present; 
in order that the obloquy which is thus incurred may 


fall upon none but those who, in justice, ought to 
bear it. 


Extracts from the Ayeen Akbery. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE OFFICERS. 
[ Continued from page 71.] 
The Amilguzzar (or Collector of the Revenues). 


Hz must consider himself the immediate friend of 
the husbandman, be diligent in busineſs, and a strict 
observer of truth, being the representative of the chief 
magistrate. He must transact his busineſs in a place 
where every one may find easy acceſs, without requir- 
ing any mediator. The crafty and disobedient he 
Shall strive to reform by reprehension; and if that 
produce not the desired effect, he shall inflict other 
punishment. Let him not be discouraged at the lands 
having fallen waste, but exert himself to bring them 
back again into cultivation. He shall not be satisſied 
with receiving pecuniary fines in exculpation for mur- 
ders and other capital offences: his conduct must be 
such as to give no cause for complaint. He must 
assist the needy hushandman with loans of money, 
and receive payment at distant and convenient periods. 
When any village is cultivated to the highest degree 
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of perfection by the skilful management of the chief 


thereof, there shall be bestowed upon him half 'a 


biswah out of every beegah of land, or some other re— 
ward proportionate to his merit. Let him endeavours 
to ascertain the quantity of land in cultivation, and 
make trial of different portions, in order to gain a 
competent knowledge of its various properties, for 
there 1s a great difference in the value of land; and 
some soils are only capable of being cultivated for par- 


ticular purposes. Let him learn the character of every 


husbandman, and be the immediate protector of that 
class of our subjects. He shall acquaint himself with 
and maturely consider the conduct of former Aumils; 
and if they appear to have been guilty of inconside— 
rateneſs or dishonesty towards the hushandman, he 
must strive to remedy the evils they may have oeca- 
Stoned. Let him endeavour to bring the waste lands 
into cultivation, and be careful that the arable lands 
are not neglected. Let him promote the cultivation 
of such articles as will produce general profit and nti- 


litv, with a view to which he may allow some remis- 


sion from the general rate of collection. If an hus— 
bandman cultivate a leſs quantity of land than he en- 
gaged for, but produces a good excuse for so doing, 
let it be accepted. If an husbandman is able to culti- 
vate more bunjer land than may happen to be in his 
own peculiar village, he shall be allowed land in some 
other place. Let him use the utmost circumspection 
and impartiality in measuring the lands. He shall 
annnally assist the husbandman with loans of monev. 
Let him see that his demands do not exceed his agree— 
ments. If in che same place some want to engage by 
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measurement, and others desire to pay their propor— 
tion of the revenues from an estimate of the crops, 
such contrary proposals shall not be accepted. As 


soon as the agreements are concluded and executed, 


let them he sent to the presence. Let him not be 


covetous of receiving money only, but likewise take 


| grain. The manner of TECTIVING grain is after four 


ways: — First, Runkoot, Kun, in the Hindovee lau- 
guage, signiſies grain; and the meaning of Koo is 
conjecture or estimate. The way is this: The land is 
measured with the crops standing, and which are 
estimated by inspection. Those who are conversant 
in the business say that the calculation can be made 
with the greatest exactneſs. If any doubt arise, they 
weigh the produce of a given quantity of land, con- 
sisting of equal proportions of good, middiing, and 
bad, and form a comparative estimate therefrom, Se- 
cond Buttiey, and which is also called Bhaweley, is 
after the following manner: They rcap the harvest, 
and, collecung the grain into barns, there divide it 
according to agreement. But both these methods are 
liable to imposition, if the crops are not carefully 
watched, Thirdly, Kheyt Bulli, when they divide 
the field as soon as it is 80wn, Fourth, Lang Putliey. 
They form the grain into heaps, of which they make 
a division. Whenever it will not be oppressive to the 
subject, let the value of the grain be taken in ready 
money at the market- price. 

If an husbandman sous his land with the best kinds 
of grain, let there be remitted the first year a fourth 
part of the rate for poolej land. If upon making the 


measurement the kinds of grain appear to be better, 
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although the quantity of land be less than was agreed 
for, so that the difference causes no deficiency in the 
revenues, the aumil shall not express any displeasure 
thereat; and in every instance he must endeavour to 
act to the satisfaction of the husbandman. Let him 
not entrust the principal men of the village with mak- 
ing the estimates of kunkoot; for such a measure, by 
giving room for oppression, would create disgust, and 
consequently occasion indolence and neglect. But, on 
the contrary, let him transact his busineſs with each 
husbandman ſeparately; and see that the revenues are 
demanded and received with affability and compla- 
cency. He must take securities for the conduct of 
the land- measurers, weighmen, and other officers in 
this department. 


Extra Daily Allowance whilst employed in making 
the Measurements. 


Flour. Oil. Rice, For Pot-herbs. 
Officers, SECT, Seer. Seer. Dams. 
Tepukchy 3 2 % * „ 3 1 


Measurer of land * 2 4 . „ © 20 . 2 „ „ „ „* 3 
Four tannahdars. . © ++ Wo . „* + os 3 


3 7 


And besides the above, he shall pay them their 
monthly salaries. They Shall fix a mark upon the 
land they have measured. i 

The aumil shall take a written obligation from the 


principal inhabitants, to discover any difference that 


may happen in the crops. If at the time of making 
the measurement he meets with a parcel of bad land, 
he shall immediately make an estimate of the quantity 
and quality, and give the paper to the husbandman, 
by way of certificate. If such discovery be made after 
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gathering the harvest, he shall collect information from 
the neighbours of that place, as well as from the put- 


waree's accounts, and allow what may appear to be 
the medium. 


Ayeen Akbery. 


The mohurur and the putwary shall keep their re- 


spective accounts of the produce of the soil, in the 


same manner as the karkun. When the aumil has 
compared these accounts together, he shall put his 
seal to them, and give the karkun, mohurur, and put- 
wary, coples of their respective papers. When the 
accounts of the crops of a village are completed, they 
shall be subjoined to the montijee (or account of 
aſsets) and again authenticated by the karkun and put- 
wary. This paper ought to be sent to the presence 


weekly, and must. on no account be delayed beyond 
a fortnight. If after sending the nesukh (estimate of 


aſsets of revenue) any calamity befalls the crops, the 


aumil shall immediately investigate the circumstances, 
make an exact calculation of the loſs, and transmit the 


same to the presence, in order that it may either be 
approved of, or an aumeen sent to make further in- 
quiry, Let him collect the revenues with kindneſs, 
and never make any demands before they become due. 
He shall commence the collections of the spring har- 
vest from the Hooly. This is an Hindoo ſestival 
which falls out differently between the time of the 
Sun's arriving at the end of Aquarius to the fifteenth 
of Pisces. The autumn harvest he shall begin to col- 
lect from the Deſshereh, which is another Hindoo 
festival that also happens differently, from the begin- 
ning of Virgo to the commencement of Libra. Let 


him be careful that the treasurers do not require any 
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particular species of coin, but that whenever there he 
any deficiency in fineneſs or weight, the exact defi- 
ciency be taken, and an account thereof given in writ- 
ing. Let him agree with the husbandman to bring 
his rents himself at stated periods, that there may 
be no plea for employing intermediate mercenaries. 
Whenever there is a plentiful harvest, let him collect 
the full amount of revenue, and not leave any balances 
to be realised from future crops. Tf any one does not 
cultivate kherajeeland, but keeps it for pasturage, let 
there be taken vearly from a buffalo six dams, and 
from an ox three dams; but calves should be permitted 
to graze without paying any duty. For every plough 
there shall be allowed four oxen, two cows, and one 
buffalo; from whom likewise no duty shall be taden 
for pasturage. 5 | 
He shall himself keep an exact account of whatever 

is paid into the treasury; and having compared it with 
the journal of the karkun, cause it to be authenticated 
by the treasurer. Having fastened and sealed up the 
money- bags, let them be deposited in a safe place, on 
the door of which there shall be several locks of dif- 
ferent constructions; he shall keep one of the keys 
himself, and the others are to be in the charge of the 
officers of the treasury. At the end of every month 
he shall take from the tepukchy an account of receipts 
and disbursements, and send it to the presence. When- 
ever two lacks of dams are collected together, they arc 
to be sent to the principal treasury, under charge of a 
trusty person, Let him give directions to the put- 
wary of every village, that whenever there be any ba- 
lance in favour of the subject, he be furnished with a 
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memorandum specifying the particulars thereof; and 
he shall also be directed to draw out an exact account 
of the balances due to government, with the names of 
the persons indebted, which shall be signed by the 
principal part of them. Let the balances be collected 
without oppreſsion from the next harvest. He thall 
attentively examine the grants of scyurghal, and, tak- 
ing copies thereof, send them to the registry to be 
compared. Let him carefully scrutinise the chuck- | 
nameh, and resume the share of the defunct, the ab- 
sentee, and those who are removed from offices. Let 
him be cautious that resumed lands are not suffered 
to remain uncultivated. He shall mind to take pro- 
per care of the effects of absentces, and of those who 
die without heirs, and represent the circumstances to 
the presence. Let him see that no jezeyeh be col- 
lected, and that whatever taxes former monarchs 
thought proper to remit, do continue to be excused. 
The charges attending travelling, feasting, or mourn— 
ing, shall not furnish pretences for exactions; neither 
is he permitted to receive salamees of any kind. The 
moknddem and putwary, whenever they came with 
treasure or to the courts of justice, used to present a 


salamy of a dam each; which custom is ordered to be 


discontinued. Also bilkutty, meer behry, rahdary, 
duties upon blankets, wool, leather, and ghee, and 
various other vexatious taxes, which the avarice of 
men who feared not God had introduced, to the op— 
preſsion of mankind, he shall by no means suffer to 
be exacted. He shall appoint one who is perfectly 
acquainted with the districts under his charge to reside 
at the presence, for giving the most minute iuforma- 
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tion that may be required. He shall make a month]; 
report to the presence of the condition of the subjec ts, 
Jageerdars, neighbours, and rebels, together with the 
market-prices of goods, the rent of houses and shops, 
the state of deryishes and artificers, and every other 
remarkable occurrence. 

If there be not any cootwal hin his district, the 
aumil shall execute that office in the manner prescribed 
by the regulations for that department. 


The Tepukchy (or Superintendent of Police) 

Must be of an upright disposition, a good writer, 
skilful in accounts, and industrious, as the aumil de- 
pends solely upon him for just information. His duty 
is this: he shall take from the canoongoo an account 
of the medium state of the revenues for ten years in 
money and in kind; and, having thereby made him- 
self acquainted with the nature and capacity of the 
country, satisfy the aumil in every particular. He 
shall write down whatever engagements are made with 
the husbandman. He shall keep a separate account 
of the boundaries of the villages. He shall draw out 
a statement of the waste and arable lands, to which 
he shall subjoin the names of the munsif, the mea- 
surer, and tanahdar, together with those of the hus- 
bandmen and niyaks (or chiefs of the village) the ar- 
ticles of cultivation, villages, pergunnah, and harvest; 
and subtracting the deficiency, leave the amount of 
aſsets. When the measurement of a village is com- 
pleted, let him draw out the proportion of aſseſsment 
of each husbandman, and specify the revenue to be 
paid by that place, to serve as a rule for the aumil's 
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collections. The account of measurement, which, in 
the Hindovee language, is called khessereh, shall be 
sent to the presence. At the time of drawing out the 
towjee (or account of demands) if former statements 
thereof are not procurable, let him obtain information, 
by taking from the putwary an account of the land 
cultivated by each husbandman. The towjee, toge- 
ther with the accounts of receipts and disbursements, 
shall be sent to the presence regularly. The name of 
the collector shall be written in the journal at the bot- 
tom of the account of each place. When an husband- 
man brings his revenue, let him have a receipt for it, 
signed by the treasurer, He shall receive from the 
putwary and mokeddem copies of their towjee accounts, 
as a guidance for making the collections, together with 
copies of the firkhut, or receipts, which are given to 
the husbandmen. These he shall carefully compare 
together, and if he discovers any fraud or collusion, 
inflict a fine upon the offenders. He shall daily report 
to the aumil the receipts and balances of every village, 
and stimulate him to the performance of his duty. 
Whenever a husbandman comes to settle his account, 
let it be done immediately. At the end of every har- 
vest, he shall prepare accounts of receipts and balances, 
and compare them with the putwarce's books. He 
shall keep a journal of receipts and disbursements un- 
der every name and form, and which shall he every 
day authenticated by the seals and signatures of the 
aumil and treasurer. At the end of the month he 
shall inclose the above account in a kherceteh (or 
silken bag) under the seal of the aumil, and send it to 
the presence; whither he shall also daily transmit, 
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under the seals of the principal officers, the rates of 
exchange of mohurs and rupees, together with the 
market-prices of every article, At the end of every 
harvest, he shall draw out a particular account of the 
treasurer's receipts and disbursements, and send it to 


him for his signature: and at the end of the year let 


there be sent to the presence, under the seal of the 


aumil, the mujeramel (or abstract) and the jumma- 


bundy (or particular account of aſseſsment). If any 
place has been attacked and plundered, Jet a calcula- 
tion be made of the loſs sustained in cattle and effects, 
which is to be entered in the journal, and the circum- 
stances represented to the presence. When the season 


for making the collections is concluded, he shall draw 
out an account of what remains due from the country, 


which he shall deliver to the aumil, and send a copy 


to the presence. In case of dismiſsion from office, 


he shall deliver over to the new aumil an account of 


the balances of revenue and tekavy; and, after having 


satisfied him regarding those particulars, take an ab- 
stract thereof, and repair to the presence. 


The N er. 


The treasury shall be situated near the residence of 
the principal officer of government. The treasurer 
shall not demand from the husbandman any particular 
kind of coin, but receive mohurs, rupees, - and copper 
of every species. No serf shall be taken upon the coins 
of the present reign that are of full weight; and if any 
of them are short in weight, the deficiency only is to 
be made up. The coins of former reigns shall be re- 
ceived as bullion, The money shall be carefully kept, 
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with the knowledge of the shekdar and karkun; it shall 


be counted every evening, and a memorandum thereof 
signed by the aumil. His accounts are to correspond 


with those of the karkun, who is to countersign them. 


He is to have one, of the keys of che treasury; and 
whenever it is to be opened, be shall apprize the aumil 
and karkun thereof. He shall not receive any money 
without the knowledge of the aumil and karkun; and 
he shall give the husbandman receipts for his pay- 
ments. To the book, which in the Hindovee language 
is called Bihee, the putwary shall affix his signature, 
in order that there may not be any disagreement in 
their accounts. No disbursements shall be made with- 
out the approbation of the dewan, excepting in cases 
of absolute neceſsity, which will not admit of delay, 
when he may act from the orders of the skedhar and 
karkun, but must afterwards represent the case to his 
superiors. 


On the diversities of plants, respecting size, dura- 
bility, and other circumstances. 


Tae diversities of nature are infinite. In the ve- 
getable kingdom, some plants require a long succeſ- 
sion of ages to bring them to perfection, while others 


attain their full maturity in a few hours: some are of 


immense magnitude, while others of inferior stature 


descend by a gradation, the termination of which can- 


not be perceived by us, because they are too minute 
to be cognisable by our senses, even with those aids 
that human ingenuity hath devised for extending their 


power beyond its natural limits. When we contem- 
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plate these extremes, the imperfection of the boasted 
power of man hecomes conspicuous; and when we 
survey the intermediate gradations, such an endlef: 
diversity of objects present themselves, calculated to 
augment the comforts of life, that the boundleſs he- 
neficence of the author of all existence becomes emi— 
nently conspicuous. 

These reflections naturally suggested themselves on 
reading the account of a tree that grows in the western 
coasts of Africa, as dezcribed by Adanson in his ac- 


count of those regions, by him called baobob, though 


by some others, the calabash tree (a very different tree 
from the calabash tree of America), which, for lon- 
gevity and magnitude of size, far exceeds any other 
claſs of plants that has yet been discovered. The 
usual size of the stem of one of these trees is 75 fect 
in circumference, or 25 feet in diameter. This trec 


is of slow growth, when compared with most others 


in those regions; so that there is reason to believe it 
may subsist in a growing state for many thousands 
of years. When this is contrasted with the mush— 
room, which it so nearly resembles in form, and which 
springs up in a day, perfects its seeds, and is withered 
to-morrow, the difference between them appears to be 
immense, both in point of magnitude and duration; 
but when we carry our views still farther, into that 


immense profound of minuteneſs which has but of 


late been partly laid open to us by the invention of 
the microscope; into the claſs of moſses, which are 
in some measure cognisable by the naked eye, and 
still farther into the more minute claſs of plants deno- 
minated mould, which, even 1n those of the largest 
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species, are too small to have their parts cognisable 
by the naked eye, and which, when viewed by the best 


' microscopes, discover a series of existences diminish- 
ing by a regular gradation, like stars in the galaxy 


under the best telescopes, till they are lost in the infi- 
nity of minuteneſs, leaving every reason to believe, 
that, could the magnifying powers of our instruments 
be augmented a thousand fold, we should still find 


ourselves as far from discovering the termination of 


this series of infinite diminution as we were at the 
commencement of our imperfect survey. The world 
that we see, therefore, seems to be but a very small 
part of that which exists: our feeble opties are capable 
of taking in scarcely a point of that universe which 
surrounds us; and our imperfect understandings can 


scarcely obtain a glimpse of that infinite power and 


wisdom which regulates the whole. Among this in- 
finity of objects, however, we can clearly perceive the 
most perfect regularity and order pervading every part; 
and that all the operations of nature proceed with in- 
variable steadineſs to effect the purposes for which 
they have been designed. 


Thus we see that all animate objects, from the 


largest that has been discovered on this globe, to the 


smallest that can ever be made to be perceptible to us, 
invariably proceed from other animated objects of the 
same kind, although they appear at times under such 
disguised forms as not to be at first sight cognisable 
by us. This rule applies to vegetables as well as ani- 
mals. The plant of mould, which, even, when it hath 
attained its full stature, can scarcely be perceived as a 
point under our microscopes of the highest magnifying 
power, we have every reason to be satisfied, produces 
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its seeds in as regular order, which ripen at their ap. 


pointed period with the. same regularity as those of 


the mighty baobob: but while this remains a stately 
monument upon the surface of this earth, and sees 
thousands of generations of men succeed each other, 
and succeſs1vely shelter themselves under the protect- 
ing shade of its spreading branches, we observe the 
mould spring up, perfect its seeds, scatter them in 
imperceptible myriads in the air, and disappear within 
the short space of one hour; so that during the short 
period of our existence here many myriads of gene- 
rations of mould have succeeded each other. Time 
itself then, when the universe is viewed as a whole, 
can only be considered as a relative object. Shall 
man then, a being who cannot comprehend fully the 
nature of a single object around him, dare proudly to 
lift up his face, and pretend to decide concerning pol- 


sibilities and the powers of nature! His proper pro- 
vince is to be humble and adore! 


The plants with which we are best acquainted may 
be arranged into three grand divisions, The firs! are 
those whose roots and stems remain for many years, 
which comprehends all the varieties of trees and shrubs. 
These, for the most part, require several years to bring 


them to a state of puberty (if that phrase may be ad- 


mitted), when they begin to put forth flowers, and 
perfect their seeds; after which time they usually con- 
tinue to produce an annual crop of flowers and seeds 
for a long period of time; the fruit in general succeed- 


ing the flowers, and perfecting their seeds in the same 


year: but to this rule there are several exceptions. In 


a few instances the seeds do not attain to maturity in 


the same season that the flower is produced; but, con- 
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tmuing upon the tree the whole winter in an imma- 
ture state without being killed, they advance in the 
second season, and then only perfect their seeds; in— 
stances of which are to be found in the juniper and 
orange-tree. Others continue to advance for several 
years, as usual, without showing fruits; and when at 
length they reach that state of maturity, they then 
flower, and, having perfected their seeds, they decay 
and flower no more, dying down like annual plants; 
an example of which is to be found in the cabbage- 
tree of tropical regions. Some are scarcely ever (per- 
haps never) known to produce either flowers or seeds 
of any sort, but admit of being propagated by some 
other means; instances of which are to be found in 
the English elm of our own country, the Jack, or 
bread-fruit tree of India; and many others. 

The second division of plants are those that have a 
perennial root, from which stalks are sent forth an- 
| nually, which usually produce flowers, perfect their - 
seeds in the summer, and die down to the ground at 
the approach of winter. The stems of these are for 
| >; the most part of a similar structure and consistence 
f : with those of | | 

The third claſs, or annuals, from the seeds of which, 

if sown in the spring, stalks spring up which produce. 

flowers and seeds the same season; after the perfecting 
of which the stalks decay and die entirely away. Bi- 
ennials can only be viewed as a diversity of these that 
have not sufficient length of season to bring them to 
perfection in one year. 

Whether distinctions similar to these take place 
among those minute tribes of plants which we call 
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| microscopical, it exceeds our power at present to de- 
termine. From the short period of their existence, 
we have been generally inclined to think that they are 
all similar in quality to annuals; that is to say, that 
they flower but once, and die down immediately after 
they have once perfected their seeds. Yet, who dares 
; pretend to say, that the plant of mould, which exists 
| perhaps but one of our hours, may not produce in that 
period many thousands of succeſsions of ripe seeds, 
each of which has taken its due season to ripen like 
| those of the baobob, which flourishes on our globe 
for hundreds of ages! for the same 1nfinite power 
which has decreed that the total duration of this plant 
shall be limited to an hour, may have also decreed, 
that the maturation of its seeds, and the completion 
of a period that to it should be similar to that of our 
year, should be accomplished in the thousandth out 
of a second of our time. 

Having premised these general observations, I shall 
now present my readers with an abstract of Mr, Adan- Ss. 
son's account of this singular tree. BY 

Of all the trees, he says, hitherto unknown among | 
us, that have been found at Senegal, the baobob 1s the © 
most remarkable, for its enormous bulk, which gives 
it rather the appearance of a forest than a single tree, 
when it is seen at a distance. Its trunk, which 1s 

seldom more than ten or twelve feet high, is no leſs 
than 75 or 78 feet in circumference, which, at a me- 
dium, gives a diameter of eight yards and a half. 

This trunk is crowned with a great number of 

1 | spreading branches remarkable for their thickneſs, and 
yet more for their length, which is in general from 
50 to 60 feet, The centre branch rises perpendicularly; 
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but none of the rest make more than an angle of thirty 
degrees with the stem, the greater part stretching out 
horizontally; so that the ends frequently bend down 
till they touch the ground; and the whole, at a dis- 
tance, has the appearance of a hemisphere from 60 to 
70 feet high, and about 140 feet in diameter; or of an 
enormous mushroom. 

To these branches above, there is a correspondent 
number of radical hranches below. The top root ex- 
tends downward to a great depth, and the others spread 
nearly in a horizontal direction, sometimes to the dis- 
tance of a hundred and forty feet. 

The bark is nearly an inch thick, of an ash-co- 
loured grey, greasy to the touch, bright, and very 
smooth; the outside is covered with a kind of varnish, 
and the inside 1s green, speckled with red, The wood 
is white, and very soft; the first shoots of the year are 
green and downy, somewhat like the $umach, or s{ag's- 
horn. 

The leaves are oval, pointed at the end, about 
five inches long, and two and a half thick; they arc 
proportionally thick, smooth, and without indentures 
at the edge. From three to seven, but generally seven 
of these leaves, are attached to one pedicle (like the 
horse chestnut) those that are farthest from the branch 
being always the largest. 

He describes the flowers as being very large and 
white. The fruit, which hangs pendent by a long 
foot-stalk, is, he says, of an oval shape, pointed at 
each end, about ten inches long, and six inches wide. 
From this general resemblance of the fruit to that of 
the calabash, it has obtained sometimes the name of 
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calabash tree, This fruit is covered with a kind of 
bark, which 1s woody, and very hard. It is about a 
third of an inch thick, and covered with a green down; 
when the down 1s removed, it appears blackish, and 
slightly marked with ten or fourteen grooves which 
reach its whole length. | 

The fruit never opens of itself; but when it is cut 


acroſs it discovers from ten to fourteen partitions, con- 


sisting of a reddish membrane, which form so many 


cells that are filled with seeds. 


The seeds, however, are not discovered at the first 
opening of the fruit; being enveloped in a spongy sub- 
stance of a whitish colour. The seeds are shaped like 


a kidney-bean, of a blackish brown colour, and very 


smooth and bright; they are about half an inch long, 
and somewhat leſs than a third of an inch wide. 

The tree sheds its leaves in November, and new 
ones appear in June. It flowers in July, and the fruit 
ripens in October and November. 

It delights in a sandy, light, and moist soil. Its 
roots are apt to rot when it meets with any hard stra- 


tum beneath, and the tree then perishes. It is very 
common in the Cape de Verd islands; but is found 


100 leagues up the country at Gulam, and upon the 


sea coast as far as Sierra Leone. It is best propagated 


by seeds: the plants to be put in their place when 
from six months to two years old. 

This tree is subject to a kind of mouldineſs, which 
spreads through all the woody part, and reduces it to 
the consistence of a kind of pith, without making any 
alteration in its colour or the disposition of its branches. 
In this state it is incapable of supporting itself against 
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the wind, and is then generally broken off ncar the 
middle by the first hard gale. | 

If it neither rots at the roots, nor grows mouldy in 
the stem, it lives very long: a fact which, in a country 
where no records of past events are preserved, it seems 
rather difficult to ascertain; yet, from some circum- 
stances that have accidentally occurred, this may be 
done with a tolerable degree of certainty, and its lon- 
gevity ascertained with some precision. Mr. Adan- 
son relates, in his “ Voyage to Senegal,“ that there 
are two of these trees in one of the Magellan islands 
inscribed with the names of several Europeans, and 
very distinctly dated in the 15th and 16th centuries: 
there are also on the same trees dates of the 14th cen- 
tury; but they are almost obliterated by time. These 
are, probably, he thinks, the same trees mentioned by 
Thevenot in his account of a voyage to the Terra 
Antarctica in 1555, The letters of these names were 
scarcely six inches high, and the names themselves 
took up scarcely two feet in length, which is not more 
than a ninth of the present circumference of the tree: 
however, setting aside the date of the 14th century, 
and supposing the trees which are now 158 feet round 
to have been but two feet round in the 15th century, 
it is clear, that if in two centuries they gained 16 feet 
in circumference, which 1s five feet one third in dia- 
meter, they will not gain a diameter of 25 feet (their 
usual dimensions) in leſs than eight centuries, 

From the fact above stated, this seems to be the Jargest 
possible augmentation of size that could have taken place 
in two centuries. But if it be accurately investigated 


it will appear, that its progreſs must have been greatly 
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slower than is here stated; for it runs upon the sup— 
position, that the original inscription went round the 
whole girt of the tree; but if the inseription had gone 
wholly round the tree, it must have still surrounded 


the whole girt of the tree also; for the letters must 


expand in width in proportion as the tree advances in 
size. It could, therefore, have originally occupied no 
more than one ninth part of the circumference of the 
tree, as it does now; on the supposition, then, that the 
letters occupied. originally one foot in length, the tree 
must have been then fully nine feet in circumference, 


In two centuries, then, they would have gained only 


nine feet in circumference, or three feet in diameter, 


according to which progreſsion they could not attain 


a diameter of 25 feet in leſs than seventeen centuries, 
If the length of the name were supposed to have been 
more than one foot originally, it would give a still 


slower progreſsion. 


Again: it is well known, mat trees in general in- 


crease much faster when young, than when they ap- 


proach nearer to their full magnitude; and that, after 


they attain their full stature, they remain very long 


without making any perceptible advances. How many 
old oak- trees have been known to stand for centuries 
without the smallest perceptible advance in size! The 


tree now in question seems to have been during these 
two centuries in the most vigorous period of its growth; 


so that, taking this particular into consideration, it 
would indicate an age, not of 18 centuries only, but 


perbaps of four times that number, before it might be 


supposed to attain the vast diameter of 28 feet. 
The baobob seems to be no exception from the ge- 
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neral rule that applies to the growth of other trees, 
A tree of this kind, Mr. Adanson observes, is known 
to arrive at the height of five feet, and to be from an 
inch to an inch and a half diameter the first year; 
which, at the end of ten years, is 15 feet high, and 
one foot in diameter (a progreſs very slow when com- 
pared with that of most of the trees in those regions); 
and at the end of twenty years about one foot and a 
half in diameter, and twenty feet high. Such was the 
increase of trees which Mr. David, the French go- 
vernor of Senegal, planted in that island in the year 
1736; and it is neceſsary to remark here, that the soil 
is sandy, moist, and exactly such as the baobob tree 
most delights in; and, though the progreſsion is not 
to be wholly relied upon, yet it may give sufficient 
grounds to conclude, that the growth of this tree, 
which is very slow, when its enormous size is con- 
sidered, must continue many thousand years; and, 
perhaps, reach as far back as the deluge; so that, upon 
the whole, the calabash tree, or baobob, may be con- 
sidered as the most ancient living monument on the 
earth; it is at the same time, without doubt, the largest 
vegetable production in nature. e 
Neither the magnitude nor the longevity of 635 
tree, however, are the circumstances that chiefly re- 
commend it to the notice of the natives of those bar- 
barous nations, though its thick shade must afford 
them a most refreshing Shelter from the scorching 
heat of the sun in those sultry regions. The bark and 
the leaves of this tree being of a mucilaginous nature, 
they employ them for culinary purposes. They first 
dry them in the shaded air, and then reduce them to 
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powder, which is of a pretty green colour; this powder 
they preserve in bags, and call it Lillo; they use it 
every day, putting two or three pinches of it into a 
meſs, whatever it happens to be, as we do pepper or 
salt. Their view, however, is not only to give a re- 
lish to their food, but also to preserve a perpetual and 
plentiful perspiration, and to attemper the tod great 
heat of the blood: purposes which, Mr. Adanson ob- 


serves, it certainly answers, as several Europeans, he 


says, have proved by repeated experiments, and thus 
preserved themselves from the epidemic fever which 


in that country destroys Europeans like the plague, 


and generally rages during the months of September 
and October, when, the rains having suddenly ceased, 


the sun exhales the water which they leave upon the 


ground, and fills the air with a noxious vapour. Mr. 
Adanson, in that critical season, made a light ptisan 
of the leaves of the baobob, which he had gathered in 
the month of August preceding, and had dried in the 
shade. He drank constantly about a pint of it every 
morning, either before or after breakfast, and the same 
quantity every evening after the heat of the sun began 
to abate; he also sometimes took a little of it in the 
middle of the day; but this was only when he felt 
some symptoms of an approaching fever. By these 


precautions he thinks he preserved himself, during the 


five years he resided at Senegal, from the diarrhoea and 
fever which are so fatal there, but which are, however, 
the only dangerous diseases of the place. The other 
officers suflered very severely, one only excepted, upon 
whom Mr. Adanson prevailed to use this remedy, 
which, for its s1mplicity, was despised by the others. 
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This ptisan alone, he also avers, prevents that heat 
of urine which 1s common in these parts from the 
month of July to November, provided the party ab- 
Stains from wine. These hints respecting the virtues 
of this popular African vegetable infusion ought cer- 
tainly to recommend it so far to notice, as to have them 
ascertained by the test of accurate experiment; for, 
though it may prove, like those of the ginseng plant, tea 
and tobacco, perhaps, more imaginary than real; yet 
it may poſsibly prove in some cases, if not of great 
use as a medicine, yet of some importance as a re- 
gale. 

The fruit, he says, is not of leſs use than the leaves 
and the bark; the pulp which envelopes the sceds has 
an agreeable and acid taste, and is eaten for pleasure; 
it is also dried and reduced to powder, and thus used 
medicinally in pestilential fevers, dysentery, and bloody 
flux. . c 

The woody bark of the fruit, and the fruit itself 


when it is spoiled, serves the negroes for an excellent 


soap, as they draw a lye from the ashes which they 


boil up with palm oil when it begins to be rancid, 
Contrary to the general opinion of mankind, which 
is, that a slow growing tree yields hard and durable 
wood, it is found that the wood of which this im- 
mense tree consists is so soft as to be of scarcely any 
use. Those trees especially that have been decayed, 
where the wood aſsumes the appearance of mere pith 
_ (which we may, indeed, fairly suppose is almost the 
only wood of this tree with which they are well ac- 
quainted, seeing that it would be a difficult matter to 
fell one of those frees by human exertion), the negroes 
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employ only for a kind of coffins, in which they cn. 
close the bodies of their poets, musicians, and buf. 
foons; which, being easily scooped out, they make usc 
of as a kind of shell 512 generzs, or tomb, for this pur- 
pose. The description of persons above named, 
though they be much regarded while they live, as 
being supposed to poſseſs superior talents by sorcery, 
or a commerce with dæmons, yet, when they are dead, 
they regard their bodies with horror, and will not give 


them burial in the usual manner; neither suffering 


them to be put into the ground, nor thrown into the 
sea, or any river, because they imagine that the water 
would not then nourish the fish, nor the earth pro- 


duce its fruits. The bodies, shut up in these trunks, 


become perfectly dry without rotting, and form a 
kind of mummies without the help of embalmment. 
From the last-mentioned fact, it would seem to me 
probable, that the baobob tree differs yet more from 
the generality of timber trees than has hitherto been 


supposed. It is plain, that the outer rind for some 


distance within the bark (that part which answers to 
the blae of timber trees) is of a quality much more 
strong and durable than the internal substance of the 
tree. May it not happen, that the internal parts of 
this tree are at all times rather of a parenchymatous 
than a ligneous quality; and that the real woody fibres 


only occupy a small space within the bark? This is 


evidently the case with the cabbage-tree of the West 
Indies, whose outside fibres are firm, tough, and woody, 
while the inside is soft and pulpy. This also is in 
some measure the case with the species of palm- trec 
from which sago is prepared, although it differs in 
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this respect, that the fibres are in some measure in- 
termixed with the parenchyma, from which they are 
separated by beating. This structure of vegetables is 
very general in the stems of herbaceous plants, whose 
strength in general consists in the fibres immediately 
under the skin; the inner substance only serving, as 
it were, to swell out these fibres, and to distend the 
circle, whose great diameter gives strength, without 
weight, to the stem to support the top on which the seeds 
are generally placed. This conformation is seen in 
its full perfection in rushes. Among the arundina- 
ceous claſs of plants the mechanism is different. The 
stalks rise up in a tubular form, the pith in them be- 
ing for the most part entirely wanting; to make up 
for which deficiency, they are bound together at mo- 
derate distances by means of knots upon the stalks, 
which confers upon them, by a beautiful mechanism 
that has not been as yet sufficiently explained, a firm- 
neſs and strength that the same quantity of materials 
could not otherwise have poſseſsed. 

A similar conformation, and, in as far as we are 
able to perceive, with a view to effect the same pur- 
pose, is observable in the young shoots of many quick 
growing trees, particularly the alder, which springs 
up with so much vigour the first year, that, were it 
not for the great thickneſs of its stem, consisting of a 
thin ring of ligneous fibres only on the inside of the 
bark, filled with an immense parenchymetous pith to 
keep it distended, the small quantity of woody mat- 
ter that it contains could not have i 
support its own weight. That this is the chief, 
if not the only use of the pith in trees, which 
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is observed to be much greater in the young shoots 
than the old wood, appears to me to be extremely 
. probable at least. The alder tree affords a beautify] 
illustration of this position. Its progreſs, in point of 
dimension, at least during the first year, is out of all 
proportion to its future advances; but the inordinate 
dimensions it then acquires, consists almost entirely 
of pith, more than nine tenths of the diameter of the 
stem then being pith only, which, if taken out, forms 
a thin pipe of large dimensions. The next year, the 
ligneous fibres have become thicker and firmer; but, 
the pith having shrivelled up, or sbrunk in its dimen- 
kl sSions, if that be then cleared out, the pipe is found to 
| be of leſs than half its diameter in the former year, 
Next year the pith has decreased to a smaller size, 
and so on it goes, diminishing in size from year to 
year, until at length it comes to a point, and is en- 
tirely closed up. The tree, having thus acquired a 
firmneſs of fibre and solidity of stem sufficient to carry 
the weight that it has to support, now advances with 


| : 
4 vigour after the heart has long been elosed up. 
al The same proceſs is observed to take place with 
| 1 almost every other tree that grows, though in few is 


it so perceptible as in the alder. That the pith is of 
no sort of use whatever in grown up trees, is clearly 
= demonstrated by the experiments of Mr. Forsyth of 

| Kensington, in his mode of renewing decayed wood, 
many beautiful illustrations of which may be seen in 
pieces (in his poſseſsion) of chose trees that have been 
thus healed up. In some instances that I have seen, 
a very large tree has been nearly decayed, and the 
whole of the stem entirely dead, except a few inches 
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in breadth of bark on one side, and a thin slip of the 
wood under it which it covered. The decayed part 
of the bark being cut away to the quick on both sides, 
and the wood under it to a small depth, and covered 
with his ointment, the sap no sooner begins to flow, 
than these edges swell out on each side, and, turning 
round inwards, form the* beginning of a kind of roll, 
which soon acquires a sort of circular form, that 
in a short time appears like the stem of a young tree 
on each side, the growing bark adhering to it. The 


decayed wood within being regularly cut out as these 


scrolls, or rather young trees, advance in size, so as 
to give room for them, they continue to advance, aug- 
menting in thickneſs with amazing rapidity from year to 
year; till at length, the decayed wood being still cleared 
away to give them room, they meet together; and 
their edges being pared off to suffer them to unite, they 
grow together, filling up the whole cavity from which 
the decayed wood has been cut out with sound solid 
timber, which differs in no other respect from the pa- 
rent tree, than that it has in general advanced with 
greater rapidity, and that, when it is cut over, instead 
of one heart, which the original tree had, round which 
the rows of circular fibres could be distinctly traced, 


we now find two hearts, similar to it in all respects, 
with the circles running round each of them as regu- 


larly as in the first case before the two stems united; 
after which the fibres, without being discontinued, 
run round them both. 

In this example, the original heart of the tree, 
which was at first a hollow cylinder occupied by pith 


only, after having been long closed up, is now totally 
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destroyed, and two new hearts are formed, in neither 


of which did there ever exist one particle of pith; yet 


the tree is in the greatest poſsible luxuriance. The 


pith of a tree, then, is by no means neceſsary for pro- 
moting the proceſs of vegetation; it must, therefore, 
have been originally intended for some other purpose. 
Like the foramen ovale in the foetus of viviparous ani- 
mals, it has been intended to perform certain functions 
at one period of life, which, being no longer wanted. 
closes up, as useleſs, 


I I 
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As no department of civil polity is of 80 much importance to 
the well-being of society as the proper education of females, 
seeing it is from them that all mankind derive their first 
notions of moral influence, I hope I shall perform an ac- 
ceptable service to my country by laying before the public 
the following diſsertation on that subject by Mr. Fenelon, 
the great and good archbishop of Cambray, which, if it has 
ever before appeared in an English dreſs (and I think it is 
impoſsible it should not) has never fallen under my notice, 
and is of course much leſs known than it ought to be. 


On- the Importance of the Education of Girls. 

NoTHING is more neglected than the education 
of girls. Custom, and the caprice of mothers, ge- 
nerally decide every thing concerning it. It is sup- 
posed that little instruction ought to be given to this 
sex, while the education of boys is considered as of the 
most eſsential advantage to the public weal; and, 
though scarcely fewer faults are committed in this 
than in the education of girls, yet all are convinced 
that it requires great understanding to succeed in it. 
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The most intelligent persons have studied to lay down 
rules for it. How many masters and schools do we 
see! What expences in the publication of books! in 
the researches after science, in seeking the best me- 
thod of learning languages, in the choice of profeſsors! 
All these grand preparations have often more of ap- 
pearance than of real solidity; they mark, however, 
the high opinion which 1s attached to the education 
of boys. For girls, they say, it is not neceſsary that 
they should be learned; curiosity renders them vain 
and affected; it is sufficient that they should know how 
to manage their families, and obey their husbands 
without arguing. They fail not to quote, as examples, 
several women whom science has rendered ridiculous; 
after which they think themselves justified in aban- 
doning the conduct of their daughters to the indiscreet 
and ignorant management of their mothers, 
It is true, care should he taken not to make them 
ridiculously learned women. Women in general have 
minds weaker and more curious than men; it is there- 
fore improper to engage them in studies which they 
might pursue too strongly. They are not to govern 
the state, nor to make war, nor to enter into the sa- 
ered ministry; they may, therefore, paſs over certain 
extensive branches of science which belong to poli- 
ties, the art of war, jurisprudence, philosophy, and 
theology. The greater part of mechanical arts do not 
concern them; for they are formed for moderate ex- 
ereise alone. Neither their bodies nor their minds 
are so strong or robust as those of men; but, in re- 
turn, nature has given them industry, neatneſs, and 
economy, to employ them tranquilly in their houses. 
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But what is the consequence of this natural weak. 
neſs of women? The weaker they are, the more it 
imports us to strengthen them. Have they not duties 
to fulfil, and duties which are the ground-work of all 
human life? Is it not woman who ruins or keeps up 
the credit of families, who regulates all the detail of 
domestic affairs, and consequently determines all which 
most nearly touches mankind? Hence they have the 
principal share in the good or bad conduct of almost all 
the world. An attentive and judicious woman, who 
has a deep sense of religion, is the soul of a whole large 
family, for she preserves order as well in worldly mat- 
ters as in those regarding salvation. Even men, who 
have the whole authority in public, cannot by their 
deliberations establish any effective good, unleſs wo- 
men aſsist in the execution. | 

The world is not a phantom; it is an aſsembly of 
families; and who is there that can polish them with 
more exact care than women, who, besides their na- 
tural authority, and their aſsiduity in their houses, 
have the advantage of being born careful, attentive in 
detail, industrious, insinuating, and persuasive? But, 
can men hope for themselves any charms in life, if 
their closest society, that of marriage, should turn to 
bitterneſs? And what must become of children, who 
are hereafter to form the human race, if mothers 
should spoil them in their tender years? 

These are, then, the occupations of women, which 
are not leſs important to the public than those of men; 
since they have a house to manage, a husband to make 
happy, and children to educate, Add also, that vir— 
tue does not leſs belong to women than to men. 
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Without speaking of the good or ill which they may 
do to the public, thay constitute one half of the hu- 
man race redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, and 
destined for eternal life. 

We must also consider, besides the good that wo- 
men do when well brought up, the ills which they 
cause in the world when they fail in having had such 
an education as should inspire them with virtue. It 
is certain, that the bad education of women does more 


harm than that of men; since the bad conduct of men 


has frequently its source in the bad education which 
they have had from their mothers, and from the paſ- 
sions which other women have inspired them with 1 in 
a more advanced age. 

What intrigues does history present us, what sub- 
verting of laws and manners, what bloody wars, what 
innovations against religion, what revolutions of states: 
all caused from the misconduct of women! This is 
sufficient to prove the importance of well educating 


girls: let us now seek for the means of doing so. 


Inconvenience of the common mode of Education. 


The ignorance of a girl is the reason why she is 
tired, and knows not how to amuse herself innocently. 


When she has arrived at a certain age, without having 


applied herself to any thing solid, she cannot have any 
taste or liking for it; every thing serions appears to 
her disgusting, and all that demands continued atten- 
tion fatigues her: the love of pleasure, which 1s strong 
in youth, the examples of persons of her own age who 
are plunged in amusements, all seem to make her 
dread a regular and laborious life. In this first age, 
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she is wanting in experience and authority to govern 
any thing in the house of her parents; she does not 
know even the importance of applying herself to it, 
unleſs her mother should have been attentive to make 
her notice it in detail. If she be a gentlewoman, * 
she is exempted from hard labour; she will only work Sg 
a few hours in the day, because they say, without 


knowing why, that it is decent for women to work; Ki 
but she will only do so because it may be the mode, 1 | 
and will never accustom herself to any continued | 4 
work. | | ; 


In this situation how will she act? The company 
of a mother who watches and scolds her, who thinks 
that she educates her properly by never pardoning her 
after any fault; who compromises, however, and who 
makes her suffer from all her own ill humours, who 
appears overwhelmed with domestic cares, constrains 
and disgusts her; when at the same time she is sur— 
rounded by flattering attendants, who endeavour to 
insinuate themselves by mean and dangerous com- 
plaisances, and comply with all her caprices, encou- 
_ raging her in every thing that may give her a distaste 3 
to good. Piety seems in her a languishing occupation, x 
and an enemy to all pleasures. How then will she | 
occupy herself? With nothing useful. This inap- 
plication becomes at last an incurable habitude. 


Here, however, 1s a great vacuum, which, as one Fs 
cannot expect to fill it with solid things, frivolous ones 1 
must supply their places. From this indolence, a 1 


girl gives herself up to lazineſs; and lazineſs, which 
is a languor of the mind, becomes an inexhaustible 2 
source of ennui, She accustoms herself to sleep one FE 
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third more than 1s neceſsary for the preservation of 


the most perfect health; this long sleep only serves to 


weaken her, to make her more delicate, and more ex- 
posed to disorders: while a moderate sleep, accom- 
panied with proper regular exercise, renders a person 
gay, vigorous, and robust, which constitute, without 


doubt, the true perfection of the body, without saying 


any thing of the advantages which the mind draus 
from it. | 

This indolence 3 idleneſs being joined by i 1900- 
rance, there springs from them that pernicious sensi— 
bility for diversions and amusements; it is even from 
them that an indiscreet and insatiable curiosity arises; 


for persons who are informed and occupied with se- 


rious things have only a moderate share of curiosity: 
that which they know, makes them despise many 
things of which they are ignorant; they see the non— 
sense and useleſsneſs of the greater part of those things 
which little minds, who know nothing, and have no- 
thing to do, are so eager to learn. 

On the contrary, girls badly brought up, and with- 
out application, have an imagination always abroad: 
for want of solid food, their curiosity turns with ardour 
towards vain and dangerous objects. Those who have 
understandings, worn blue stockings, and read every 
book which can feed their vanity; are wild for ro- 
mances, for plays,: for the account of chimerical ad- 
ventures, wherein there 1s a good dose of profane love. 
They bewilder their minds in accustoming themselves 
to the bombastic language of the heroes of romances: 
by this also they ruin themselves for the world; for 
all these ſine sentiments, all these generous paſ- 
sions, all these adventures, which the author of the 
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romance has invented at pleasure, have not any sort of 
connection with the true motives of action in the 
world, which decide on events; nor with the disap. 
pointments that may happen in whatever 1s under.. 
taken. 

A poor girl full of tenderneſs, and charmed with all 
the novels that she has read, is astonished at not find- 
ing in the world any real persons who resemble those 
heroes: she would wish to live like those imaginary 
princeſses, who in romances are always charming, al- 
ways adored, always above feeling any of the common 
ills of life. What a disgust to descend from all this 
heroism to the base details of managing a house! 

Some carry their curiosity still further, and pretend 


to decide in matters of religion, although they are not 


capable of it. But those who have not a mind suffi- 
ciently enlarged for those curiosities, follow others pro- 
portioned to them. They are eager to know every 
thing that is said or done; a song, a piece of news, 
an intrigue, the receiving of letters, the reading those 
which others have received. They wish to have every 
thing told them, and to tell every thing themselves. 
They are vain, and vanity makes them talk much, 


They are trifling, and this trifling prevents them from 


making reflections which would often cause them to 


be silent. 
[To be continued.] 
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To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, &c. 
SIR, | October 24, 1801. 
Ox a re-perusal of the firs: Number of the 
second series of your Recreations, I perceived in the 
eſsay respecting the varieties of plants, and on the 
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means of obtaining improved sorts of fruits, &c. that 
it was your intention in the course of the last summer 
to prove by your own experience (from some kidney- 
beans) whether by the selection of seed from the most 
productive and flourishing plants, the crop would be 
superior to one sown in the usual indiscriminate man- 
ner, or in any material degree beneficially affected by 
such selection. As I apprehend the time for com- 
pleting the experiment 1s past, I beg leave to remind 
you of your promise, and to request you will commu- 
nicate to the public, through the medium of your es- 
teemed work, your conclusions on the subject, and 
whether your theory has received the neceſsary sup— 
port, | | | 

In the same eſsay you also mention it to be your 
intention to try whether a mongrel kind of turnips 
could be obtained from a mixture of the plants of the 
Swedish turnip and some of the more common sorts. 
You will much oblige me by stating at the same time, 
whether this experiment has been made, and the con— 
> Cclusions that have arisen from it. I trust it is not 
neceſsary to apologise for thus calling your attention 
to these subjects, but that you will rather consider this 
i letter as a proof that your endeavours to raise a spirit 
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of inquiry in your readers have not wholly failed, and 
that nothing but a strong desire to obtain complete 
information in these respects could have induced me 
to give you this trouble. | 
: As the time for gathering the potatoe crops is now 
' nearly over, I hope Mr. Phillips will not fail to com- 
municate the result of his experiment, as to the pro- i | 
duction from sprits. 

Should this letter be favourably received, it is pro- 
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bable that it will be succeeded by another of the same 
nature. I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


S. I. 


—v— ⅛ s m — ̃ĩ ?—A— -: 


In answer to the above, the experiment respecting 
the kidney-beans was made; but owing to the absence 
of the Editor at the time the beans were planted, he 
cannot rely with certainty upon it; for, although he 
was aſsured that his directions were strictly followed, 
he did not see it done. If no error was committed, 
however, the experiment did not turn out as he had 
supposed it would do, for he could perceive no sen— 
sible difference between the strength or prolificacy of 
the plants of eicher rows. He therefore recommends 


this subject to the farther attention of the curious. 


He has not had an opportunity as yet to make the 
experiment on turnips. 

He has no doubt but Mr. Phillips will faithfully 
communicate the result of his experiments, if no ac- 
cident prevent him from accomplishing it. 


On destroying Insects. 
A respectable correspondent from the northern part 
of the island, after having mentioned an ingenious de- 


vice he had adopted for augmenting the effects of the 
sun's rays in accelerating the ripening of fruit, pro— 


ceeds thus. * If the house is constructed in the way 


you recommend, so as to admit no air but from be— 
low, by attending to which, as far as the imperfect 
construction of an old glaſs frame which I put before a 
peach-tree on a brick wall would allow of, I had ex- 
cellent fruit this season, and I am perfectly satisfied 
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| that even in an ordinary season of sunshine, higher 
favoured fruit may be obtained by attending to your 
directions as to retaining the heated air, than can be 
obtained by the alsistance of any artificial fuel; you 
will observe it is of peaches or nectarines I now speak, 
but I make no doubt that by the contrivances which 
you propose (to which I have not yet sufficiently at- 
tended) foreing of every kind may be carried to much 
greater perfection than it has hitherto been; I am 5 
much pleased with the result of the imperfect attempts 
have made to make the most of the heat of the sun 
(the only. heat, in my opinion, which can produce 
high flavoured fruit) and so much edified and encou— 
raged by your Recreations on the subject, chat Jam 
building a little bit of wall this season for the purpose 
* of making a more compleat experiment than I have 
* hitherto done; I cannot afford to garden on a great 
cCaale, but amuse myself with trying experiments on a 
mall one. 
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3 I have been much entertained with your account 
; of different insects, and of the manner of destroying 
> them, to which I have attended for some years past, 
and I think I have hit (by chance in some degree) 
on a method which promises to rid me of some of the 
most destructive, I have been in the custom for some 
years of hanging glasses (such as are used for flower- 
roots) in Spring to catch wasps, and in these glaſses, 
along with the wasps, I have destroyed immense num- 
bers of flies of all shapes and sizes; from large butter- 
flies and moths, down to the musquito; and observe 1 
that my trees, particularly the palm- trees on the wall, ii 
are much less infected than those of my neighbours : | 
and as I conclude that most of the caterpillars, worms, | 
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&c. at one period of their existence are in the fly state, 
in which state they copulate and lay their eggs, the 
destroying of them in the spring before they have 
done this, must at last eradicate, or at least greatly 
diminish the breed. I hope you will excuse this 
scrawl, which I have some doubts of your being able 
to decypher, and yet I shall give you a few lines more: 
this Spring I observed an insect which I had never 
seen before; it was about the size of a large bee (com- 
monly called humble bee), colour green and yellow, 
with some white spots on the back; it hov ered over the 
flower, and extracted what it required without alight- 
ing, in the way that I understand the humming bird 
feeds; I endeavoured to catch it, but was as unsucceſs- 
ful as my brother Knight in pursuit of the emperor 
of Morocco (vide Peter Pindar). 

The mode of destroying insects above described, ap- 
pears to me to be one of the most judicious that I have 
ever yet met with, and, were it universally adopted, 
I am persuaded it would prove extremely efficacious; 
I therefore warmly recommend it to the attention of 
my readers. The attempt to catch flies by means of 
honeyed water, or other sweets at the end of the sea— 
son, seldom can prove succeſsful, not only because the 
bottles must be soon choked up by the great numbers 
then killed, if they do take to the water, but also be- 
cause they become then indifferent about it, on account 
of the sweetneſs of the fruits at this season of the year. 
At the time in which I write I have about a dozen 
bottles thus filled, that have hung upon a wall covered 
with ripe grapes more than a fortnight, without hav- 
ing killed a hundred flies, though they are swarming 
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in thousands upon the grapes, the juice of which is 
indeed as sweet as any syrup I could make for them; 
whereas, during the early part of the season, luscious 
fruits being then wanting, they will be the more easily 
attracted by the taste of sweet syrups. 

I have not remarked the insect above described. 
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” To « die in the Lord” is to die in the faith and 
obedience of the gospel of Christ. All who are of this 
temper and conduct, however they may differ with 
relation to sentiments of doctrine, or modes of wor- 
ship; however they may be divided into distinct pro- 
feſsions of separate societies; they are still united ꝓy 
the endearing appellation and bonds of christianity, 
and will be joint partakers of the joy of their Lord.” 

&« By sickneſs the strength of the mighty is bowed 
down; the vigour of life is withered; and the bloom 
of the beautiful is blasted.“ 


Such as die in the Ted shall be fixed in those 


happy regions from which every ing that can disturb 


their rest shall be excluded for ever.“ 

“Those virtues which were here e by the 
blasts of temptation from growing up into full ma- 
turity, shall, when transplanted into more favourable 
climes, and beneath a celestial sun, rise Into complete 
excellence and perfection.” 

An obedience so imperfect as ours cannot in itself 
pretend to the ineffable glories of the heavenly world: 


these must proceed alone from the boundleſs mercy 
of God.“ 
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At that important period when the kingdoms «{ 
the earth shall be destroyed; when all the productions 
of human genius shall die; when mighty mountains 
shall tremble on their base; and the present beautiful 
frame of nature be only one vast undistinguished ruin; 
and when the whole aſsembled race of Adam shall ap- 
pear before the tribunal of Jesus; at that important 
period the good deeds of the pious, the upright, the 
benevolent, shall be had in delightful remembrance.” 

Let us endeavour to imitate the example of those 
who have “ died in the Lord,” that thus we may ob- 
tain the same salvation. Let us consider those that 


have gone before us, and who are enjoying the fruits 


of their victory, as looking down from their spheres 
of dignity and of bliſs, and calling upon us to foilow 
them as they followed Christ.“ 

We are led by the consideration of the benignity 
of God, and the harmony of his government, to con- 
clude, that whatever appears calculated to enlarge the 
circle of social felicity is a part of that same constitu- 
tion established by the great author of nature.” 

Nothing truly excellent can be acquired without 
attention and labour,” 

Heaven and earth, angels and men, are all united 
as one large family under the authority of the same 
common father.“ 

« Involuntary errors and infirmities are the common 
lot of humanity, and for these there is a just founda- 
tion for hope in the divine mercy.” 
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On the Symbolic Character. 


[Continued from page 101.] 


Tax personal pronouns in every language consist. 


of three claſses or divisions. The rst is employed 
to denote the person from whom the discourse pro- 
ceeds, and is called the pronoun of the FIRST PERSON. 
This, in the English language, is denoted by the single 
letter J when one person addreſses, or the word VE 
when the discourse proceeds from more than one: the 
first we call the singular, and the second the plural 


number. The word substituted for the name of the 


person addreſsed is called the pronoun of the EON D 
PERSON, and is THOU in the singular, and YE in 
the plural. It has been thought unneceſsary to make 
any variation for the gender of these pronouns, pro- 
bably on the presumption that the parties are known 
to each other. When the discourse respects parties 
that are not supposed to be present, the word substi- 
tuted for their name is denominated the pronoun ol 
the THIRD PERSON; and in regard. to this pronoun, 


it has been thought neceſsary in most languages to 
Vol. II. | M 
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| I 
some languages this distinction is two-fold only, 35 
in the French, Italian, and Spanish; but in others, 
particularly the English, it is three- fold; the word 
ITE denoting males, SHE females, and I T neuters, 


or beings either devoid of sex, or whose sex 18 not in- 


Besides these variations, there is another which is 
common to all the three persons, as well as to noun: 
of every donomination. When the object is repre- 
sented as the agent or the efficient cause of any ac- 
tion, it is said to be in the nominative case; and when 
it is represented as the paſsive object on which thc 
action is exerted, it is said to be in the accusative 
case. Though we have no variation of our Towns in 
this respect, we have a distinct word for the accusative 
case in our pronouns; thus I the nominative is changed 


into the accusative ME, and THOU into THEE, 


with their plurals, and so on of the others, as in the | 
table. Example, I (nom.) struck HIM (ROS: )—HE 
(nom.) abused ME (accus.) 
There are yet two other variations; which, in the 
pronoun of the first person, are, MY and MINE, thai , 
have been called by some grammarians defintives and i 
possessives, which names, in compliance with custom, t 


[ have adopted in the table. These variations all a- 
fect the pronouns of the second and third persons, a f 
well as the first, and both singular and plural number: 
in all genders, as will be readily perceived by glancing 
over the table, page 166. | 

In that table, if you advert only to the words, and 
disregard the signs, you have a complete enumeratio! 
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holen language, with all their variations. By ex- 
amining 1t in detail, you will perceive, that, in as far 


as regards the pronouns of the rst and second per- 


sons, every thing is regular and proper, without either 
deficiency or redundancy. But in the pronoun of the 
third person several deficiencies are discoverable. In 
the masculine gender, for example, the word HIS, 
which is properly the possessve singular, stands alike 
for the definitive and possessibe. In the feminine 
gender, we perceive a similar deficiency; as the 
word HER, which 1s properly the definitive, is also 
placed as an accusative. The neuter gender is still 
more deficient, as the word IT stands alike for the 
nominative, accusative, and definitive, 

The deficiency, however, in the plural number is 
still more conspicuous; as the words THEY, THEM, 
THEIR, and THEIRS, are employed alike to denote 


all the three genders, without the smallest mark of dis- 


tinetion. 

When we advert, however, to the distinctions re— 
speeting gender that ought to be indicated by the pro- 
nouns, we discover, that the deficiencies of our lan- 
guage in regard to this very important claſs of words 
is infinitely greater than most people will be disposed 
to think could poſsibly be tolerated. We have al- 
ready seen (page 98) that many of our nouns admit a 
five-fold distinction of gender: as, for example, 
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But though we can make the distinction in these cases 
respecting the nh, when we come to employ the pro- 
noun all these distinctions are lost. Thus, were we to 
say, and Pharaoh spake unto his chief eunuch, and said 
unto him, viz. the eunuch; and he (the eunuch) said 
unto him (Pharaoh), and $ on; he and him must he 
interchangeably applied to both, without any mark 
of distinction, which occasions much perplexity and 
indistinctneſs, 

To obviate this inconvenience, therefore, in devisiug 
marks for the pronouns, it would be the easiest thing 
imaginable to substitute the same marks for gender, 
as those which denote it in the nouns; as in the table. 
In this table, the marks denoting the mas:uline in 
the pronoun of the third person, when meant to apply 
to the genus only, as a substitute for the words cattle, 
sheep, horse, man meaning mankind, and so on, as 


including both genders, have both gender marks, 


which designate the precise meaning; the perfect 
male has the mark of the masculine gender; the fe- 
male of the feminine gender; the imperfect male is 
denoted by the mark of the imperfect masculine gen- 
der; and the imperfect female by the same in the fe- 
minine gender; and the neuter by an entire omiſsion 
of all marks of gender. According to this arrange- 
ment, the idea meant to be conveyed by the writer 
can at ali times be denoted with the utmost accuracy 
and precision; although the reader, when he puts it 
into words, must make use of the inaccurate expreſ- 
sions which his language admits of, 

That the reader may trace the principle which re- 
gulates the formation of the characters in the table, 
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let him observe, that the general form of the pronoun 
differs from that of the noun and the verb by having 


the two perpendicular strokes which form the basis 


of all the three characters connected by means of a 
horizontal line towards the bottom, but a little above 
it; and that the distinctive character is denoted by the 


left hand perpendicular line. Hence the pronoun of 


the first person is a simple straight line, with a pro- 
jection to the left hand at the bo{/om, which remains 
unvaried through all its inflections. The pronoun of 
the second person is, in like manner, indicated through 
all its inflections by a mark on the left hand at the 
middle; and that of the hid person by a mark on the 
left side at the top, 

With regard to the inflections; that denoting the 
accusative case is invariably distinguished from the 
nominative by having a mark above the middle of the 
horizontal connecting bar. The definitive is again 
invariably denoted by a mark under the middle of the 
horizontal bar; and the Pos$essive is as invariably de- 
noted by a mark croſsing the middle of the horizontal 
bar. In all other particulars each of these exactly re- 


sembles the nominative. 


With respect to the further distinctions, the plural 
is in all cases distinguished by a dot between the two 
legs. For the nominative at the {op; the accusative, 
definitive, and possessive, have the plural distinguished 
from the singular by having a dot, instead of a Line, 
above or below the connecting bar, as in the table, 

The genders are denoted by the same marks placed 


within the character in its upper division, as were 


before specified for the nouns, page 98, which need 
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In the table, the word that we are now obliged to 
employ in English for denoting the idea indicated by 
each of the characters there marked, is placed below 
these characters respectively; by glancing over which 


the great deficiency of our language will hecome ap- 


parent, In this table all the distinct pronomial words 
that we have are printed 1n capital letters; the words 
that are printed in italic characters are all wanting in 
English; so that we are under the neceſsity of sup— 
plying these wants by aſsuming some of the proper 
pronomial words (that are printed in capitals) and 
making them perform a double, triple, or quadruple 
office. Thus, the word THEY denotes alike a plura- 
lity of animate heings indeſinite, a plurality of males, 
and of females perfect of males, and of females im- 
perſect—and a plurality of inanimate objects, or neu- 
ters; $0 that this one word must be employed indis- 
criminately to denote no Jeſs than five distinet ideas 
that can be readily discriminated from each other; 
each of which would be clearly distinguished by the 
use of this character. Thus RH THE VU would clearly 


indicate a plurality of the objects indicated by the 


noun, for which it became a substitute, without distinc- 
tion of sex; ] (THEY) would indicate the same plu- 
rality of perfect males only; Þ] THEY) would do the 
same of perfect females; Þ{ (T'HEY) the same of cas- 
trated males; H (THEY) of imperfect females, and |] 
(THEY) of inanimate objects, or those whose sex is not 
meant to be indicated. The same thing takes place re- 


specting the words them, their, and theirs, each of which 
is employed to denote an equal diversity of objects. In 


like manner the words HE and SHE must be each of 
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them employed to denote three distinct meanings, 
HIS to denote no leſs than sir; as it must be alike 
employed to denote the possessive and the definitive in 
the indefinite, perfect, and imperfect masculine gen- 
der. The word HER stands for four meanings, de- 
noting alike the accusative and definitive, both per- 
fect and imperfect, and IT three, being alike applica- 
ble to the nominalive, accusative, and definitive; all 
of which will appear plain by inspection of the table, 

It will require some practice to enable the reader to 
perceive the distinct perspicuity that would result from 3 
the use of these neceſsary distinctions. But this will : 
be obvious, upon a very little reflection, to any person 
accustomed to speculations on language. 

I might proceed with these illustrations a great deal 
farther; but, as the above will be sufficient to satisfy 
one claſs of readers, to them it would be unneceſsary; 
to others, longer details would become only tiresome. 
I shall therefore add nothing farther on this branch of 
the subject, than to observe that, besides the relief to 
the memory that is afforded by the use of derivatives 
and compounds in the formation of words, a vast deal 
is done in that way by the aid of annexes and pre- 
fixes; that is, initiatory or terminating syllables, such 
as un--1m—ing—ed—ly—ty, and so on; and, with re- 
gard to this particular, the surprising coincidence that 
prevails in different languages must have struck every 5 
person as a singularity, who has turned his attention 1 
to the acquisition of many languages; for it will ap- 
pear, that there is scarcely a characteristic termination 
in one language, that has not a termination corre- 
sponding to it in another; so that these terminations, 
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like names, have only to be translated, and they are 
found all nearly to aſsume the same place in every 
language. Thus, in humani-tas, Latin; humani-te, 
French; humani-7a, Italian; humani-dad, Spanish; 
humani- /, English, the syllables detached in all cases 
denote à similarity of meaning throughout the whole 
of the languages to which they respectively belong, 
and so on of others. This circumstance, then, when 
adverted to, would tend greatly to facilitate the Jan- 
guage of signs; for in constructing a dictionary of this 
language (the only part of it which presents any se- 
rious difficulty) were the meaning of these annexes or 
prefixes to words to be once sufficiently understood, 
so as to admit of a clear and distinct explanation in 
every case, the use of these signs, when thus ex- 
plained, would soon become easy and familiar not only 
in one but in all languages. | 

I have now arrived at the pons asmarum of this 
undertaking, the great stumbling-block that will, in 
all probability, for ever prevent it from being carried 
into practice; that is, the difficulty of constructing 
(not that of arranging the signs of) a dictionary for 
this purpose. Not that there occurs in this enter- 
prise any difficulty that does not present itself in an 
attempt to form a dictionary of language for any other 
purpose where accuracy and precision are aimed at; 
but only that in this dictionary the meaning of words 
must be accurately ascertained, or the defects will be 
much more palpable than in any other case. It is 
not, in short, more difficult to construct a dictionary 
for this than for any other purpose where it is to be 
equally well done; but it is not so easy in this case 
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to commit errors with impunity as in any other. 
When a person who is qualified for the task shall try, 
by this test, but a single page of any of those dic- 
tionaries of the English language now in use, he will 
be perfectly astonished at the difference that must be 
made in it before it could be of any use; and his spirit 
may, perhaps, sink within him at the prospect of the 
vast distance by which he must, if he hopes to sue— 
ceed, surpaſs those who have acquired a reputation 
little short of universal for their efforts, though won— 
derfully imperfect, in this line. What right have I, 
he might perhaps say to himself, to suppose that my 
knowledge can so far surpaſs that of others whose men- 
tal faculties have been more powerful in many respects 
than any to which I am conscious of having a claim? 
Such, I know, have been already the reflections of 
one who bestowed a little attention on this subject, 
And what was it that enabled him to perceive at that 
moment, and not before, the immense distance be- 
tween the perfection that might be attained, and that 
which had been already reached by our best lexico- 
graphers? Nothing else aſsuredly, but the neceſsity he 
found of considering the subject under a point of view 
totally different from what either he or others had done 
till that moment: and what stronger argument than 
this could be adduced for urging him to proceed in 
his career? If, from a slight view only of the subject, 
he discovered defects innumerable, he discovered at 
the same time the source from whence these defects 
had originated. Instead of having his attention di- ; 
rected to the arrangement of syllables and sounds, and | 
of thus being induced from the languor of mind that We t. 
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is naturally felt by every man of talents when he en- 
gages in an unpropitious task which must consist in 
a great measure in the labour of transcribing, and the 
inevitable distraction of mind which that produces, 
he found himself under the neceſsity of applying his 
whole powers to discover the true and genuine mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed by the words; to analyse, 


as it were, the expreſsions; and, by placing them in 


different positions somewhat after the manner that the 
letters are employed 1n an algebraic equation, be thus 
brought at length to discover with certainty truths 
which could not be made manifest by any other pro- 


ceſs that had been attempted. Such were the effects 
of but a slight investigation; and I will readily con- 


feſs, that it laid open to my view a source of improve- 
ment in all those operations in which mind is con- 


cerned, on account of the precision of ideas that would 


be thus attained, and the perspicuity of expreſsion that 
must he the neceſsary consequence, which I had hi- 


therto conceived must be for ever unattainable by man: 


nor was there ever an object that I had so much at 
heart, as to be able to induce a person qualified for 
this undertaking to attempt the task. Had I myself 
poſseſsed powers of that kind, I should, without hesi- 
tation, have applied my whole efforts to that end; 
because the leisure that I could have enjoyed could in 
no other way have been so well employed for the be- 
nefit of that community of men of whom I am so 


small a part; but, as this far exceeded my own powers, 


it was totally out of the question: and, as the person 
to whom J allude, and who is, I think, equal to the 
task, is under moral obligations that must not be dis- 


ES LE 
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regarded 'to apply his attention another way, I can 
only, as I now do, regret that eircumstances, which, 


when physically considered, appear to be by no means 
insurmountable, should stand in the way as a bar to 
this, as to many other practicable improvements. 

I am anxious for the completion of this great un- 
dertaking, not on account of the universal character 4 
only, the introduction of which would be indeed a ne- I 
ceſsary consequence of it; but chiefly on account of 

the perspicuity and precision that it would introduce 
into the mode of thinking and reasoning among all 
nations (for it would soon be translated into other lan- 
guages); so that I should consider it as one of the 
most useful philological researches that ever was un- 
dertaken by man. I have now said enough on this 
head, and here I leave it; with this single observation, 
that the person I allude to is now alive, and I believe 
in good health; and is not so far advanced in life as 
for that to prove an objection to his engaging in this 
work: nor would it be, I apprehend, impoſsible, un- 
der a proper arrangement of circumstances, to induce 8 


him to undertake it. = 

A few words more will finish all that I think it ne- 
ceſsary to say on this subject: a subject that has often c 
engaged the attention of speculative men in various WF t 
countries, each of whom has been sensible of the phy- a c 
sical poſsibility of something of the kind that I have | f $1 
explained, but who have each treated 1t in a different 1 : P 
manner. After the outlines of the above had been 1 fe 
committed to paper, and indeed published in part in | = d 
the fourth volume of the Transactions of the Philo- | te 


sophical Society at Manchester, a book was published 4 ot 
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in France with the same avowed intention: this I have 
seen; but, instead of the simplicity that [ aim at 


(which is, to leave oral language in every case the 


same as it would be if no such character existed, and 
to follow the order that custom has introduced in this 
respect, rather than to controul it) the French system 
aims at refinements in these res2ects which to me ap- 
pear to be not only unneceſsary, but such as would 
prove obstructive to the progreſs of that mode of writ- 
ing, by rendering it difficult and intricate. Much re- 


spect, however, is due to the author for the ingenuity. 


discoverable in these arrangements. 
[ think it neceſsary also to observe, that what I pro- 
pose 18 not at all of the same nature with that which 


was proposed by the good and learned bishop Wilkins, 


in his very ingenious eſsay towards the formation 


of a universal language. In that eſsay, which dis- 
covers a stretch of thought that few persons are ca- 
pable of attaining, the author proposes totally to alter 
the form and construction of language in general, 
and to reduce it to philosophical principles; a thing 
that I conceive to be altogether impoſsible ever to ac- 
complisgh. My object is merely to introduce an uni- 
versal character, leaving all languages as they are, liable 
to such alterations, corruptions, and refinements as the 


caprice or ingenuity of men shall from time to time 


suggest. It is, in short, nothing more than an im- 
provement of the same kind with that which was ef— 
tected in Europe a few centuries ago by the intro— 
duction of the arabic numerals; a thing that was ef- 
tected without noise or trouble of any sort, and with- 
out occasioning any alteration in the spoken language 
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of any country; the wonderfully beneficial effects of 
which improvement have been long felt, though dis. 
tinctly recognised only by a few. 

Whether the principles above developed be the same 
with those that occurred to the marquis of Worcester 
in his Scantlings of Inventions, I cannot tell, but it 
must have been somewhat of a similar sort; for the 
system here explained could have been scarcely more 
justly characterised, had it been written on purpose, 
than his description is, which runs in these words: 
$ 32, © How to compose an universal character, me- 
e thodical and easy to be written, yet intelligible in 
* any language; so that if an Englishman write it in 
“ English, a Frenchman, Italian, Spaniard, Irish, 
Welsh, being scholars, yea Grecian or Hebrician, 
& shall as perfectly understand it in their own tongue 
« as if they were perfect English; distinguishing the 
c verbs from nouns, the numbers, tenses, and cases, 
ce as properly expreſsed in their own language, as it 


ec was written in English.” It may be proper, how- 


ever, to observe, that the idea of it was not suggested 
to me by this hint; for it was only a few days ago, 


and after the greatest part of the above had been writ- 
ten out, that this paſsage attracted my notice. The 


idea of it originated with me precisely as has been 

stated above. | 25 
Were such a character to be ever introduced into 

general use in Europe, as has been done with regard 


to the Arabic numerals, benefits nearly of the same 


kind with those that have resulted from the use of 
those numerals, but much more extensive in their 
application, would accompany that practice. By the 
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use of that character, which would be universally dif- 
fused with an astonishing rapidity as soon as it was 
practically adopted in any one country, all mercantile 
transactions could be carried on between the indivi- 
duals of all nations with a facility and precision that 
have been hitherto deemed utterly unattainable. The 


time that must be spent, and application that must be 


hestowed, upon the acquisition of languages would be 
saved; the trouble of translations avoided; and the 
mistakes and errors arising from mistranslations ob- 
viated. Principals themselves might in all cases cor- 
respond directly, without the intervention of clerks, 
or substitutes of any kind; for a letter in that charac- 
ter could be written in leſs than one fourth of the 
time, and compreſsed into a similar diminution of 
the space that must now be employed for that pur- 
pose. 5 

With regard to literature in general, the facilities 
that this would open for the acquisition of knowledge 
would be still more considerable. The whole stores 
of the literary republic would then constitute but one 
maſs of accumulated treasure equally acceſsible to every 


individual of that community, without distinction of 


country or of language. Every one could addreſs him- 
self immediately to another, without danger of being 
misunderstood or misrepresented. Books, in the lan- 
guage of whatever country they had been composed, 
would be equally legible throughout the whole of the 
nations that employed this character; and they might 


be 80 printed as to contain as much matter in one page 


as now constitutes nearly half a volume, and still be 
as little fatiguing to the eyes, and more instructive to 
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the understanding, than they now are. The expence 
of reading being thus diminished, it would be brought 
within the reach of every one who had a mind sus— 
ceptible of culture; so that the knowledge of every 


discovery that the ingenuity of man could devise would 


then be as widely diffused in the course of one year, 
as it now can be in the course of half a century. 
Nor would the facilities that it would afford in the 
other concerns of life be leſs than those already spe- 
cified. The words of an orator could be taken down, 
by any one of his hearers, with the utmost facility as 
fast as he could pronounce them; not in that inaccurate 
manner which must ever result from the use of Sort. 
hand as now practised, but with the most perfect ae- 
curacy and precision poſsible; so that not a single idea 
that dropped from him could ever be either lost or 
misrepresented. An author whose ideas flowed upon 
him in abundance, instead of proceeding in his com- 
positions with that slowneſs which engenders languor 
and inattention, could go on with all the fire and ra- 
pidity that the ardour of his native genius suggested: 


a traveller, instead of being loaded with whole volumes 


of memorandum- books, and spending many hours 
each day in minuting his observations, which procras- 
tinates time, accumulates expence, and subjects him 
to retardments and to pillage in a thousand ways, 
could have an equal number of observations minuted 
on a few pages of a pocket-book; and these minutes 
could be entered in it in the few short intervals of time 
that must neceſsarily occur in preparing victuals and 
other neceſsary articles. I might go on, after this 
manner, to point out similar facilities which it would 
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offer in regard to other particulars. But I forget not 
that, however obvious these may be to the contem- 
plative mind, to others, the more that is said will tend 
only to make them be the more convinced of the im- 
poſsibility of the thing; because, until it shall be ac- 
tually exhibited in practice, nothing can satisfy them 
that it ever could be practised, or it would already 
have been done. In vain should I urge the example 
afforded by the arabic numerals, of the falsity of this 
mode of arguing: to the blind no colours can be made 
palpable: the light of the sun itself is to them an uni- 


versal blank. 


Let it not, however, be supposed, that I mean to 
say that a symbolic character could ever be contrived 
that should answer, of itself, all the purposes that may 
be wished for in society. No invention of man can 
ever be perfect; the most. that we can do 1s to 


aim at the fewest imperfections. Occasions some— 


times occur, in which the so. nd of words, and har- 


mony of numbers, in a particular language, constitute 


a material part of the excellence of a composition; 
which, if lost, would greatly diminish its value. These 
harmonies, then, as they depend upon the construc- 
tion of the language lending its aid to heighten the 
ideas cqnveyed by the words, must be considered as 


mere localities, which cannot be brought within the 
rules of an universal character. These constitute a 


sort of adjunct, like the music of a song, that must 

be conjoined with the words (which indicate the mean- 

ing) before its full effect can be experienced. In this 

way, the Iliad of Homer, if written in the universal 

character, might. be rendered intelligible to people of 
Vor. II. N | 
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all languages much after the same manner as the lyric 
pieces of Metastasio may be read by one who under- 
stands the meaning of the language in which they 
are written; but, if he wishes to feel the full extent 
of their power, the music must be conjoined with the 
words: he must hear them sung. Just so with 
Homer: those who wish to feel the power of his verses 
must read them in the Grecian language, in which 
alone the beauty of the ideas can be felt in their full. 
est extent. The universal character, therefore, is cal- 
culated to do nothing more than to addreſs the un- 
derstanding, and inform the judgment, of all those 
who use it. With regard to harmony of soαννuds, this 
part of the beauty of every composition must be in all 
cases confined to the language in which it was com- 
posed; and even with respect to that language, it 
ought by no means to abolish the use of the alpha- 
betic mode of writing in regard to poetic composi- 
tions; seeing that that is the best mode of perpetuating 
the knowledge of sounds that man has yet been able 
to devise. Should this mode of writing then be in- 
troduced, I can see no neceſsity for its banishing the 
other; but much the reverse. Let it be used, as the 
arabie numerals now are, wherever it shall be found 
more commodious, and better adapted to convey our 
meaning than words; but not otherwise. Thus, for 
example, when I write 1798, it conveys a clearer idea 
to my mind of the amount of the number, than if it 
had been written in words; but did the rhithmus re- 
quire that I should read it one thousand seven hun- 
dred seventy and eight—or seventeen hundred and 
seventy eight—or seventeen hundred three score and 
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eighteen; and that it would by no means answer my 
intention if it were to be read one thousand seven 


hundred and seventy-eight, in that case it becomes 
neceſsary for me to abandon the symbolie mode of 


notation, and to adopt the alphabetic, though by far 
the most troublesome of the two. This practice we 
now universally adopt; and I can see no reason why 
it should not be adhered to respecting the universal 
symbolic character, were that also introduced into ge- 
neral practice. In short, I consider it to be one of 
the greatest recommendations of the improvement 
proposed, that it alters nothing in respect to the es- 
tablished order of things, either in regard to our writ- 
ten or our oral language: it would only afford facilities 
of inconceivable value to such as chose to avail them- 
selves of it. 8 


I wish, before I conclude, to submit one other con- 


sideration to those who feel themselves disposed to 
disregard this proposal merely on account of the sup- 


posed difficulty of accomplishing it. We all know, 


that there was a time when the art of writing of any 
sort was totally unknown to any individual of the hu- 
man race; and we know, in fact, that at this moment 
there are many nations of men who know nothing at 
all of it. Should any person, then, who had learned 


the language spoken by these people inform them, 
that 1t would be an easy matter for him to commu- 


nicate to another person at a great distance, by 


means of a few characters easy to be traced upon 


a piece of bark or paper, the exact purport of every 

word that had paſsed in a conversation that had 

taken place between himself and others, without ever 
N 2 
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leaving their company, or coming within many miles 
of the person to whom the communication was to he 
conveyed; would they not conceive it to be a vain 
boast, that could never be accomplished by him: or 
that, if it could be done at all, it must be done by en— 
chantment; for that it certainly exceeded the human 
powers ever to accomplish? Yet, every person in Eu— 
rope now knows that this is not only not impoſsible, 
but that, without any imaginary supernatural aid, it 
is so easy that a child of ten years of age is capable 
of attaining it completely. Let us not then be deterred 
from entering upon this investigation because of Sub- 
posed difficulties, which would disappear like the spec- 
tres of imagination as soon as they should be seriously 
contemplated. For my own part, the only circum- 
stance that has appeared to me truly wonderful in the 
course of this investigation 1s, that mankind, having 
the facts that I have stated before their eyes, should 
have continued so long to disregard them, and thus 
to deprive themselves of benefits of estimable value, 
which were evidently within their reach, and of which 
I can have no doubt that our descendants will one day 
avail themselves, whether it shall be done in our time 
or not. Let it be recorded, then, that this was writ- 
ten in the first year of the nineteenth century.— 


Daxi, 
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The will of Kang-Hy, emperor of China; translated 


from the Prench version. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


 I6NORANCE has, by some, been said to be the 
mother of devotion; with greater justice might igno- 


VVT 
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rance be called the mother of vanity and self-conceit. 


Knowledge, by unveiling the weakneſses as well as the 


concealed powers of the human mind, inspires a dif- 
fidence respecting self when compared with that of 


others, because they are often found to excel where 


they seemed at first sight to fall greatly short of ex- 


cellence; and this never could be felt by the unin- 
formed mind. 


If personal self- love, combined with I be 


the abundant source of vanity and pride among indi- 


viduals, local prejudice is a still more abundant source 
of national vanity; because the means of information 
that alone can correct these are still leſs within the reach 
of the individuals who constitute the bulk of a nation, 
than the knowledge of individual powers and incidents: 
hence erroneous judgments in this respect are more 
frequent as well as more extravagant. If we laugh at 
the Chinese (a people who, from the local situation 
and fundamental laws of the empire, are in a great 


measure precluded from a free intercourse with other 


nations), for their vanity when they paint those of 
their own nation alone with two eyes, while the in- 
dividuals of all other countries are represented without 
any eyes, except Europeans, to whom they allow but 
one what ought we to think of those persons among 
ourselves who look with ineffable contempt upon every 
practice in other nations which differs from their 
own, when we consider that we, by our more ex- 
tended communication with other nations, have so much 
better means than they have had of correcting these 


erroneous decisions, by remarking, if we will, the he- 
neficial tendency of many of those particulars in which 


they differ from us. Instead of inconsiderately laugh- 
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ing at and condemning (as children and fools always 
do) every practice among others that differs from our 
own, it is the province of true wisdom to mark these 
variations, carefully to trace their beneficial tenden- 
cies, and to discriminate those particulars in regard 
to which they are hurtful: thus shall our knowledge be 
enlarged, and our understandings enlightened, 

That the Asiatic forms of government differ widely 
from those which have been familiar to the people in 
Europe for ages past, is a truth that cannot he denied; 
that they are greatly inferior to them in theoretic ex- 
cellence will scarcely, I suppose, be disputed ; though 
some persons may doubt respecting the comparative 


efficacy of the one or the other in facilitating the great 


ends of government, viz. that of promoting the peace 
and tranquillity of states, and augmenting the happi- 
neſs of individuals. If the stability of empires, the 
increase of population, and the power of drawing from 
the earth abundant sustenance, be admitted as prac- 
tical proofs of good government, the advocates for Eu- 
ropean government will find little room for self. ap- 
plause on the perfection of their system: and if they 
attend to the steady influence of a spirit of piety and 
beneficence diffused universally among all ranks of 
people, compared with the never-ending fluctuations 
that result from the baseleſs theories of irreligion, it 
is presumed they will find little room to compliment 
themselves on the improvements that they have made 
on the state of society in general. | 

If I were required to make a new arrangement of 
the different systems of government that have been 
exhibited on our globe, I do not know that I could do 
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it better than by ranking them in three claſses, which 


might be denominated the patriarchal, the political, 
and the despotic governments. By patriarchal I mean 


those governments that naturally arose from the cir- 
cumstances in which the parties found themselves 
placed, in which there subsisted a mutual confidence 
and kindneſs between the governors and goyerned, 


and where nothing like a definite, far leſs a written 


contract between them subsisted; but where it was 
universally understood, that protection and submiſsion 
were alike indispensable duties on the parties, similar 
to that between parents and children; which could not 
be departed from without transgreſsing the laws of 
God, who was considered by all ranks as the supreme 
rewarder of good, and avenger of evil actions in this 


world; and in whose power, goodneſs, and justice, all 


acquiesced. This system of government, then, neceſ- 
sarily implies a simplicity of manners and singleneſs 
of heart that is incompatible with a state of extreme 


depravity among men. From every circumstance that 


history records we have reason to believe, that the an- 
cient monarchies in Asia and Egypt were all referable 
to this claſs; vestiges of which are to be perceived in 


maxims that have influenced many of even the modern 


governments of Asia, though much debased by the 
intermixture of foreign influence. The most striking 
characteristics of this form of government are, great 
pomp in the rulers, and among the people a veneration 
for their princes little short of adoration; a powerful 
sense of piety and moral obligation universally; a spi- 
it of peaceful tranquillity, general plenty, sober in- 
ustry; and, of course, a wondrous population in the 
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state, and fertility of the territories. The accounts of 
ancient Babylon, Nineveh, Memphis, and of the ar. 
mies of Semiramis, Ninus, and Nebuchadnezzar, suf. 
ficiently evince this. The same circumstances are 
now observable, in some degree, in China, whose po- 
pulation constitutes near one third part of the whole 
globe. | | 
nder the name of politioal governments, I would 
arrange all those systems that originated in the spe- 
culations of philosophy, in which things were to be 
arranged a priori according to certain systems that 
were devised by ingenious men, and who, instead of 
following nature with singleneſs of heart, set them- 
selves proudly to correct her supposed aberrations, and 
to regulate by wise laws the imperfections of the uni- 
verse. This idea, like many of the other ingenious 
devices of men, originated in Greece, and with her 
philosophy and arts has been transmitted to future 
ages. The characteristic features of this form of go- 
yernment are, a perpetual struggle for power between 
the higher and the lower ranks of the people; domes- 
tic ambition and discontent in families; a never-ceasing 
effort . among individuals to depart from their own 
station in the community, and encroach on the pro- 
vince of others; private diſsensions, civil contentions, | 
wars, and revolutions; in consequence of which the | 
culture of the soil is neglected, the means of subsist- 
ence diminished, domestic comforts curtailed, and 
population decreased: yet this is called liberty, anc 
the most perfect theoretical system of government tha 
wisdom itself could devise. 
From the mi that is the 8 result of tl 
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system of government, and the corruption it engen- 
ders, has been generated the third, which I have de- 
nominated the despotic; in which, dominion, originally 
acquired by cunning, is preserved by power, by cor- 
ruption, and by all the insidious devices that a cun- 
ning policy can invent; which, as it is the refinement 
of corruption, is undoubtedly the most destructive of 
all governments. 
In giving this slight sketch of the different kinds 
of governments that have hitherto appeared upon our 
globe, I make no distinction arising from the names 
by which rulers have been called, or the designations 
that have been invented to mark certain uneſsential 
forms. I do not appropriate the Grecian word despo- 
tic to any particular form; for despotism may exist 
under many different forms: and tyranny is alike de- 
testable in my eyes, whether it be exercised by many 
or by few; under the name of decemyir, emperor, or 
BZ consul: nor is it with me a matter of any consequence, 
V whether a nation owes its peaceful tranquillity and 
S | unaſsuming prosperity to the continued exertions of 
a begneficent succeſsion of princes, or to any other 
cause that can be as steady in its operation and as 
permanent in its influence. I wish, however, that we 
would learn to discriminate between the government 
of one man under the patriarchal system, and that of 
one person of uncontrouled power under the corrupted 
state of despotism as above defined, which seems not to 


bave been sufficiently attended to in the seminaries of 
education in Europe. | 
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he that as it may, I conceive it to be a matter well 
& worthy the cantemplation of European readers, to be 
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enabled to see what were the predominant circum. 
stances that influenced the mind of an eastern mo. 
narch who had long swayed. the sceptre of a mighty 
empire, at the close of life, with the prospect before 

his eyes of very soon bidding an eternal adieu to all 
that can prove either alluring or disgusting in this 
life. The following paper affords such a picture: for 
I have not heard it surmised, that any suspicions are 

ascertained of its not being genuine. It was first 
translated from the Chinese language into French by a 
miſsionary in Pekin, for the accuracy of which ver- 
sion I cannot answer, but which there is every reason 
to believe is correct. The English version is done by 
a friend, to whom I have been indebted for many 
others. 


The will of Kang-hy, Emperor of China, and of the 
two Tartaries, eastern and northern. Translated 
. by Joseph de Grammont, missionary at Pekin, 
To Monsieur Agote, Director of the Royal Company 
of the Philippine Islands at Canton. E- 
SIR, Pekin, Sept. 20, 1795. | 
IT is high time that I should acqut WW 
myself of my engagements with your excellency. This 
year I have happily finished the translation of the will 
of the emperor Kang-Hy, which I had promised you. 
However imperfect it may be, I take the liberty of 
offering it to your excellency, persuaded that the more 
enlightened your understanding may be, the more you 
will exeuse those faults which may wound the delicacy 


of your taste. 


1 
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Although I always work with pleasure when I am 
employed for your excellency, I will not diſsemble but 
that this work, short as it may appear, has given me 
a great deal of trouble. The laconicism of the Chinese 
style, its metaphorical expreſsions, its sudden tran- 
sitions, and its dry manner of presenting objects, have 
disgusted me a thousand times, 

To smooth my labours, and to be more at my ease, 
I could, it is true, have followed the examples of those 
translators who, without binding themselves to follow 
step by step their original, seize only the general scope 
of his ideas, and upon this foundation work after their 
own taste and genius. By this means I should have 
added more connexion to my work; I should have 
given a greater body and extent to the historical facts; 
should have entered with greater detail into every 
thing which concerns policy, religion, and the man- 
ners of the government; I should have made, in short, 
2 work which would have cost me leſs trouble, and 
wouid have heen more pleasing to the generality of 
my readers: but, recollecting that I was working for 
your excellency, already versed in the language and 
history of China, and that J had promised to send you 
the will of Kang-Hy, not a work of my own inyen- 
tion, and that naturally you would have greater plea- 
sure and feel more interest in hearing Kang-Hy speak 
himself, than in reading the most laboured of my 
writings, I did not hesitate to sacrifice my own taste 
to that of your excellency; I reckoned as nothing the 
numerous difficulties which I met with at every page, 


and I have made it as literal a translation as it was 
poſsible for me to do. 
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Vour excellency will, therefore, see quite naked the 


whole mind of Kang-Hy in his last moments. Von 
will follow every step of it, in its character and dis. 
positions; and you will see the very bottom of his 
heart. I am bold enough to add, that Ton must ad- 
mire him. 

Vour excelleney, however, must not expect to find 
in the will of Kang-Hy such curious and interesting 
facts, such negociations and intrigues, and such re. 
finements of politics as are found in the testaments 
of the Abberoni's and Richlieu. China, being an 
insulated empire, has not any connexions with foreign 
powers, and only sees small states on its borders who 
are all eager and interested in paying her tribute; and 
whose policy is solely confined to the preserving of 
order and peace in the interior of its provinces, by 
keeping the people in a certain comfortable and easy 
situation. The result of this is, that its sovereigns 


are never acquainted with, and never can know, those 


intrigues of jealousy and ambition, that rivality of 
interests, and those shocks of contending parties, 
which agitate the courts of Europe. 

Kang-Hy, in the first year of his reign, was, it is 
true, a politic, warlike, and conquering prince; but 
his politics and 1's conquests never extended beyond 
his own states. The instant he had pacified them, 

his ambition was satisfied; and, without troubling his 
mind with what was paſsing elsewhere, all his thoughts 
were occupied in protecting his vaſsals, in keeping his 
people to their duty, in strengthening the powers of 
his dynasty, and in living in the midst of his Subjects 
tranquil and happy. 


. 
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The only thing that affected him during his whole 
reign was also the sole subject which employed his 


last moments. 


His testament, like a faithful mirror 


of his heart and mind, is but a suite of reflections die- 
tated by his profound respect to heaven, by his inde- 
fatigable attention to the affairs of state, by his con- 
stant love of justice, and by his paternal tenderneſs for 
his august family; pacific virtues, the happy junction of 
which have made him the greatest prince that ever 


governed China. 


I dare not pronounce on the end which Kenn l 


d proposed to himself in writing this testament; 


but I cannot help thinking, and perhaps your excel- 
lency will agree with me, that his chief object has been 
to justify his dynasty for the manner in which it seized 
the empire, and to gain to it, for ever, the love and 


esteem of the nation. 


Tbis, according to my idea, accounts for all those 
historical facts by which he recalls to the Chinese 
their disorders and misfortunes in former times; this 
animated picture of the pains and labours which his 
august father suffered in order to restore peace and 


Ei abundance among them; this strongly-marked contrast 
: | between his dynasty and that of the Hans, and Mings; 


these eulogiums of his own valour, his moderation, 
dis economy, and his equity, virtues which not solely 


2 sbine in him, but whose brilliancy sheds a splendour 
on his royal line. What still strengthens my idea is, 
I that exceſsive fear which the emperors of China haye 
er being marked in history, and their singular paſsion 
3 obtain for themselves and their ancestors an ho- 
nqurable place; paſsions which are inspired and com- 
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manded by that filial piety, which is the firs virtue 
of the nation. 

The testament of Kang-Hy, considered in this point 
of view, becomes more intelligible, and more interest. 
ing; and one is not surprised to see this great poten- 
tate enter into the detail of all his actions in order to 
increase the merit of them in the eyes of his _ 
jects. 

Under whatever aspeet this fruit of my labours shall 
present itself to your excellency, I beg you will recol- 
Tect that it is a foreign fruit, and that in this quality 
it deserves some attention. In offering it, I merely 
follow the impulses of esteem, gratitude, and friend- 
hip, with which the excellent qualities of your mind 
and heart have inspired me. My wishes will have 
been amply gratified if, in those moments of leisure 
which the important affairs intrusted to your intelli- 
gence and activity shall leave to you, you will conde- 
scend to cast a favourable eye on it. I have the ho- 
nour to remain, &c. &c. 

JOSEPH DE GRAMMONT, 
Apostolical minister. 


The testament of Kang- Hy, Emperor of China, G. 


From the foundation of the empire to the reign of 
the present dynasty, there is not one emperor who has 
not made it his law to respect heaven, and to imitate 
the conduct of his ancestors. 

| According to this law, which is the basis of every 
good government, the principal duties of an emperor 
are, to preserve order, pekice, and abundance, in the 
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empire; to watch inceſsantly, that his subjects engage 


in nothing which may trouble their happineſs and 


tranquillity; to treat foreigners with kindneſs; to main- 
tain a reciprocal commerce with other nations, and 
enjoy mutually with them the riches contained in the 
four seas. Happy the prince who makes these sacred 
duties the inviolable rule of his conduct. 

As for me, who am now arrived at the ninetieth 
year of my age, and the sixty-first of my reign, it has 
not been owing to my weak virtues that I have so 
long lived and reigned; I owe this double privilege 
solely to the protection of heaven and earth, to the 


favour of that spirit which presides over every gene- 


ration, and to the very great merit of my ancestors. 

I have attentively read the history of the monarchy 
from the reign of Hoang- ty, its founder, to this pre- 
sent day; it includes a period of four thousand three 
hundred and fifty years: of the three hundred and one 
emperors who have occupied the throne during these 


forty- three ages, there is not one who has governed 


the empire for so long a period as I have done. I 
never expected to have seen such length of days; 
when J was twenty years old, I did not think I should 


ever see thirty; and never dared to flatter myself I 


should arrive at forty. What a distinction! What 
favour has heaven conferred on me, that I should reign 
sixty-one years 

We read in the sacred book Chu-King, that a long 
life, riches, strength of body united with tranquillity 
of mind, the love of virtue, and a happy death at an 
advanced age, are the principal sources from which 
man denyes his happineſs. From hence it may be 
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inferred, that few men are perfectly happy; for it ig 
very rare that this last source of happineſs is united 
with the four first. I am ignorant, and cannot fore. 
see when my days may end; but at the great age! 
am now of, I consider myself arrived at the summit 
of happineſs. Master of a great empire, I poſzeſs all 
that is contained within the four seas which surround 
China; head of a family, my sons and grandsons, why 
amount to one hundred and fifty, aſsure to me a long 
and brilliant posterity; add to which, there are no 
longer any wars or troubles in my dominions: from 
one end of the 'empire to the other my faithful and 
obedient subjects enjoy the most profound peace. 
When I reflect on the events of my reign, I foresee 
nothing which can alter its tranquillity; and if I were 
at this moment to terminate my career, my heart 
would be in the most perfect repose. No one is ig- 
norant what cabals, factions, intrigues, and pillaging, 
were devouring and troubling my dominions when 
heaven chose me to govern them. I dare not attri- 
bute to myself those singular events which fortunately 
changed the face of affairs, and strengthened me on 
the then tottering throne; but I cannot see without 
the most heartfelt satisfaction, that order, peace, abun- 
dance, and subordination, which now subsist in the 
whole extent of my vast states. 
This glorious revolution, I must own, has cost me 
immense pains and labour. In imitation of the em- 
perors of the three first dynasties, I have had my eye 
constantly fixed on the four quarters of my empire. 
The factions and revolts which were every where 
springing up, tore my heart, occupied my whole 
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thoughts, and flung me at every instant into such 
dreadful uneasineſs, that I had no more sleep in the 


night than in the day. What reverses of fortune had 


I not to undergo, what pains to suffer, what obstacles 
of every sort to surmount! 

When I recall to my mind all the embarraſsments 
and bodily pains that I underwent, I am no longer 
surprised that the emperors of the preceding dynasties 
have not longer reigned. No, it is not intemperance 
and voluptuousneſs which have destroyed them, as 
some inconsiderate historians pretend, even when they 
are pleased to censure the most irreproachable empe- 
rors; no, it is not, I repeat it, intemperance and plea- 
sure which have shortened their days; it is the enor- 
mous weight of affairs; it is the uninterrupted chain 
of the cares and embarraſsments of government which 
have hastened the end of their reign; they have sunk 
under the weight of government, like to Tehu-Ke- 
Leang, who finished his glorious career worn out with 


W fatigues and labour. Oh how few ministers of state 


there are who are emulous to imitate the conduct of 
that great man 

A minister takes the management of affairs, and 
abandons it when he pleases; the link which attaches 
him to the prince only retains him as long as he feels 


any zeal for his service; the instant that he is dis- 


W gusted, he throws up bis employment, retires from 
the court, and returns into the bosom of his family, 


== where, free from all care and solicitude, he has the 


consolation to embrace his children and -grand-chil- 


= dren; and, after an easy and agreeable life, he views 


| 5 with a tranquil eye his last moments approach. 
Vol. II. | on 
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| inferred, that few men are perfectly happy; for it is 
very rare that this last source of happineſs is united 
with the four first. T am ignorant, and cannot fore. 
see when my days may end; but at the great age! 
am now of, I consider myself arrived at the summit 
of happineſs. Master of a great empire, I poſseſs all 
that is contained within the four seas which surround 
China; head of a family, my sons and grandsons, why 
amount to one hundred and fifty, aſsure to me a long 
and brilliant posterity; add to which, there are no 
longer any wars or troubles in my dominions: from 
one end of the empire to the other my faithful and 
obedient subjects enjoy the most profound peace. 

When I reflect on the events of my reign, I forces 
nothing which can alter its tranquillity; and if I were 
at this moment to terminate my career, my heart 
would be in the most perfect repose. No one 1s ig- 
norant what cabals, factions, intrigues, and pillaging, 

were devouring and troubling my dominions when 
heaven chose me to govern them. I dare not atti- f. 
bute to myself those singular events which fortunately (F 
changed the face of affairs, and strengthened me on 
the then tottering throne; but I cannot see without 
the most heartfelt satisfaction, that order, peace, abun- 
dance, and subordination, which now subs1st in the 
whole extent of my vast states. 

This glorious revolution, I must own, has cost me 
immense pains and labour, In imitation of the em- 
perors of the three first dynasties, I have had my eye 
constantly fixed on the four quarters of my empire. 2 
The factions and revolts which were every where ! dr 
springing up, tore my heart, occupied my who w. 
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thoughts, and flung me at every instant into such 
dreadful uneasineſs, that I had no more sleep in the 
night than in the day. What reverses of fortune had 

I not to undergo, what pains to suffer, what obstacles 

of every sort to surmount! 

When I recall to my mind all the embarraſsments 
and bodily pains that I underwent, Jam no longer 
surprised that the emperors of the preceding dynasties 
have not longer reigned. No, it 18 not intemperance 
and voluptuousneſs which have destroyed them, as 
some inconsiderate historians pretend, even when they 
are pleased to censure the most irreproachable empe- 
rors; no, it is not, I repeat it, intemperance and plea- 
sure which have shortened their days; it is the enor- 
mous weight of affairs; it is the uninterrupted chain 
of the cares and embarraſsments of government which 
have hastened the end of their reign; they have sunk 
under the weigh: of government, like to Tehu-Ke- 
Leang, who finished his glorious carcer worn out with 
fatigues and labour. Oh how few ministers of state 
there are who are emulous to imitate the conduct of 
that great man! 

A minister takes the management of affairs, and 
abandons it when he pleases; the link which attaches 
him to the prince only retains him as long as he feels 
any zeal for his scrvice; the instant that he is dis- 
gusted, he throws up his employment, retires from 


; the court, and returns into che bosom of his family, 
where, free from all care and solicitude, he has the 
consolation to embrace his children and grand-chil- 


vi 
tr 
& 


ren; and, after an easy and agreeable life, he views 


with a tranquil eye his last moments approach. 


Vor, II. 0 
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But how different is the lot of an emperor! the in. 
stant he has taken the helm of affairs, whatever his 
conduct may be, he is not permitted to give them up 
to foreign hands; his whole life is but a tiſsue of pains, 


uneasineſs, and fatigue. Read but the histories of 
Chun, and of Yu; with admiration it will be seen 


that these two emperors have never for an instant 


abandoned the reins of government; that they per- 
sonally entered into all the affairs of their subjects; 
that they only existed for them; and that each of them 


died worn out with labour and fatigue at a distance 


from the court, and from their own families; one at 
Zsan- on, and the other at Hoci-Ki-Kien. Read the 
V- King, that sacred book, where good and evil, vice 
and virtue, are exposed without disguise, and painted 
with their own proper colours. You will not see in 
it one single word of reproach on the conduct of em- 


perors, In truth, to live always in a state of uneasi- 


neſs, not to have one single place of repose, to wear 
out the strength to exhaustion, this 1s the lot of an 
emperor. But I am bold enough to say, that among 


all those who have with wisdom governed the state, 


you will not find any one whose reign has been 80 
much agitated as mine has been. 
Neither jealousy, the love of fame, nor ambition, 
have placed my family on the Chinese throne. Afte: 
the misunderstanding between the dynasty of Ming 
and mine had taken place, my father was justified in 
declaring war against it; and the troubles which at 
that time desolated China made the conquest of it eas) 


to him: it was even the advice of his ministers and 


the generals of his army, that he ought not to lose 50 


F 
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fair an opportunity of making himself feared and re- 


spected by his neighbours. Reflecting, however, that 


it would be acting contrary to the orders of heaven, 
to seize an empire from a dynasty which had lawfully 
poſseſsed it for three centuries, he resisted all their 
solicitations, and never could resolve to follow such 
violent measures. The troubles were, notwithstanding 
this, daily increasing in the empire. L'Y-Tching 
was master of Pekin; the emperor Tsong-Tching had 
hanged himself in despair. The whole empire, in 
alarm and consternation, turned its eyes on my father, 
and implored his succour against the tyranny of an 
usurper. Affected by the misery of this nation, which 
was now at its height, he complied with its wishes. 


He entered China, exterminated the rebel and his 


whole faction, and was saluted and acknowledged em- 
peror by the acclamations of the nobles and the people. 
His first care was, to pay the tribute of esteem and 


respect to the emperor Tsong-Tching, by ordering him 


all the funereal honours due to his dignity, and con- 
formable to the ceremonial of the empire. 


If we ascend to the preceding dynasties, we shall 
find, that Han-Kao-Tson, founder of the dynasty of 


Han, was but a simple commiſsary over part of the 
town: that Ming-tai-Tson, founder of the dynasty of 
Ming, had lived in the capacity of servant in a mo- 
nastery of Bonzes: that toward the end of the dynasty 
of Y-ven, the general Tching-Yen-Leang, at the head 


of a considerable army, had succeeded to the empire, 


which was very soon torn from him by the founder 
of the Mings. 

My family descends from the kings of eastern Tar- 
O 2 


* 
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tary; it has taken poſseſsion of the empire througl 
the particular favour of heaven, and with the consent 
of the nation. 


In times of trouble and anarchy, when the whole 


state is in confusion, he who by his wisdom, his au— 


thority, or superior talents, succeeds in restoring order 
and peace, always becomes the master and legitimate 
poſseſsor of that state; this is an historical fact. No 
one can by his own personal force gain the sovereign 
authority; for it is heaven who disposes of scepters 
and crowns. He, on whom its choice falls, has no- 


thing to dread from man; if heaven has destined him 


to enjoy a long and pacific reign, all the powers of the 
world can neither trouble nor shorten its course. 
From my carliest infancy I have studied the doc- 
trines of the ancients and moderns; and I am not ig- 
norant of any thing that they have taught either curi- 
ous or useful on every subject. When in the vigour 


of my age, I could bend a bow of a hundred and fifty 


pounds weight, and shoot an arrow of the greatest 
length. The conducting of armies, and forming of 
sieges, as well as the giving of battle, are acts of which 
Jam perfectly master. | 
Notwithstanding my being so completely skilled in 
the art of war, however, and although I have been 


brought up, and educated amid the tumults of war, 


no one can ever reproach me with having violated the 
rights of justice or humanity. In my whole life! 
have never put any man unjustly to death. If I have 
caused the death of the three kings, and exterminated 
the family Mo-pe, I owed their death and punishment 
to the security of the state. 


Ca 
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With regard to the imperial treasury, I have always 
considered it as the blood and sweat of the people. I 


have therefore, in consequence, never made any use 


of it, but for the support of armies in times of war, 
and for the subsistence of the people in times of fa- 
mine; I have never made the least superfluous or use- 
leſs. expenditure of it. 

Let any one enter the different palaces wherein 1 
lodge during my journies; they will not find any thing 
precious within them, nothing extravagant either in 


the furniture or ornaments. Ten or twenty thousand 


taels are sufficient for the keeping up each of these 
palaces every year. The repairs of the dykes cost the 
state annually upwards of three millions of taels; so 


that for the maintenance of all my palaces, there is 


not more expended than the hundredth part of what 
the dykes cost. 


Have I not reason, therefore, to be satisfied with 


the judgment which posterity will paſs on me? 

In former times Leang-ou-Ty took poſseſsion of the 
throne by his courage and valour. When he was 
eighty years of age he was dethroned by Hen-King, 


his vaſsal, who had him shut up within four walls to 


perisgh with hunger. The emperor Soui-ven-Ty suc— 
ceeded also to the empire without the smallest resist- 
ance; and, through a singular act of weakneſs on the 


part of Tehong-Tching- Kung, he did not foresee that 


bis son Vang-Ty would deprive him of the crown and 


of his life. 


These two emperors ought to have taken early pre- 
cautions against the ambition and wickedneſs of scoun- 
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drels. An attentive eye discovers at a distance the 
most secret plots. | 

As for myself, I know my eee and that they 
are very affectionate to me. Among the princes, the 
nobles, the ministers, and the mandarins, among the 
soldiers and the people, even among the mongol 


princes, there is not one who is not interested about 


me, who does not wish me well, and who does not 
most sincerely desire the prolongation of my life and 
-reign. 

Old as J am, and touching as I do the extremity 
of my life, I feel, however, that my heart and mind 
are in a perfect repose; I am even sensible of a sweet 
consolation when I think that the sons and grand-sons 
of the princes L'Y-Tsing-Vang, and Sao-Yu-Vang, 
my uncles, are still full of health and life. 

You, who all compose my family, do not afflict 
yourselves at my departure! provided you live long, 
and 1n perfect harmony, I am contented, and I die 
with pleasure. 

Yong-Tsing-Vang, my fourth son, resembles me 
in many points. He poſseſses all the talents neceſsary 
to govern the state; and I order him, after my deccase, 
to take poſseſsion of the empire. Let the mourning 
of twenty-seven days be kept according to custom and 
the rules prescribed; and let this my last will be pub- 
lished at court, and in the provinces. 


a wud ro— —w—_ 
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To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, &. 
SIR, West Canal, Oct. 28, 1801, near Sherbone, Dorset. 
As a warm admirer of all your useful 
publications and principles, may I humbly ask pardon 
for diverting your mind from subjects of greater im- 
portance, and request the favour of you to inform me, 
whether the cattle in the eastern counties with lumps 


on their shoulders, called by different names, are of 


the same species with ours, capable of producing in 
mixture an intermediate prolific new branch for fu- 
ture. generations? Having some young cattle got, by 
an Indian bull of the zebu kind, from Devonshire and 
Jersey cows, which I am much pleased with for their 
energy and beauty, very small bone, soft hair, and 
fine early ripening quality of flesh, and for their hardi- 


neſs; but I have been given to understand lately, to 


my great mortification, that they are barren mules, 
In the Middlesex Report there is mention made of a 
cow bred in this way by the late John Hunter (the 
great naturalist), that was excellent for milk, which 
rather surprised me, and which is the only iustance 
that J have ever met with to prove that J am right. 
I have been engaged for several years in experiments 
of this kind, and have always found nature well pleased 
with variety, and the English cattle and sheep (as well 
as horses and pigs) in the highest state of improve— 
ment, when they have been warmed, stecled, and 
regenerated with due portions of foreign blood. Croſs- 
ing the English Channel, therefore, to ameliorate and 
invigorate the useful animals, I am sure is right; as 
far, at least, as our own islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Alderney, France, Spain, Corsica, &c. and the 
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drels. An attentive eye discovers at a distance the 
most secret plots. 

As for myself, I know my elects and that they 
are very affectionate to me. Among the princes, the 
nobles, the ministers, and the mandarins, among the 
soldiers and the people, even among the mongol 
princes, there is not one who is not interested about 
me, who does not wish me well, and who does not 
most sincerely desire the prolongation of my life and 

-reign. 

Old as I am, and touching as I do the extremity 
of my life, I feel, however, that my heart and mind 
are in a perfect repose; I am even sensible of a sweet 
consolation when I think that the sons and grand-sons 
of the princes L'Y-Tsing-Vang, and Sao- Yu-Vang, 
my uncles, are still full of health and life. 

You, who all compose my family, do not afflict 
yourselves at my departure! provided you live long, 
and in perfect harmony, I am contented, and I die 
with pleasure. 

Yong-Tsing-Vang, my fourth son, resembles me 
in many points. He poſseſses all the talents neceſsary 
to govern the state; and I order him, after my deccase, 
to take poſseſsion of the empire. Let the mourning 
of twenty-seven days be kept according to custom and 
the rules prescribed; and let this my last will be pub- 
lished at court, and in the provinces. 
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To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, &c. 


SIR, West Canal, Oct. 28, 1801, near Sherbone, Dorset. 
As a warm admirer of all your useful 
publications and principles, may I humbly ask pardon 
for diverting your mind from subjects of greater 1m- 
portance, and request the favour of you to inform me, 
whether the cattle in the eastern counties with lumps 
on their shoulders, called by different names, are of 
the same species with ours, capable of producing in 
mixture an intermediate prolifie new branch for fu— 
ture generations? Having some young cattle got, by 
an Indian bull of the zebu kind, from Devonshire and 
Jersey cows, which I am much pleased with for their 
energy and beauty, very small bone, soft hair, and 
ſine early ripening quality of flesh, and for their hardi- 
neſs; but I have been given to understand lately, to 
my great mortification, that they are barren mules. 
In the Middlesex Report there is mention made of a 
cow bred in this way by the late John Hunter (the 
great naturalist), that was excellent for milk, which 
rather surprised me, and which is the only iustance 
that T have ever met with to prove that J am right. 
I have been engaged for several years in experiments 
of this kind, and have always found nature well pleased 
with variety, and the English cattle and sheep (as well 
as horses and pigs) in the highest state of improve- 
ment, when they have been warmed, steeled, and 
regenerated with due portions of foreign blood. Croſs- 
ing the English Channel, therefore, to ameliorate and 
invigorate the useful animals, I am sure is right; as 
far, at least, as our own islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Alderney, France, Spain, Corsica, &c. and the 
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Mediterranean sea; but, whether J have not been too 
bold in leaping the equator, or whether I had not bet. 


ter have stopped and selected my sheep in Spain and 
at the Alps, and my cattle in Arabia Felix, T am anxi- 
ous for you to say. Meanwhile I contend, that the 
very best sheep and cattle in this island, producing 
beef, mutton, wool, cheese, butter, and suet, worth 


most by the pound, and in the smallest compaſs, and 


with the least offal, are produced (with very few ex- 
ceptions) in the southern, eastern, and south-western 
quarters, on chalky, sandy, lime-stone, gravelly, and 
other mild calcareous warm soils, in the eye of, and 


under the celestial influence of the parent sun. As 


then, unfortunately for improvements in live-stock, 


we are placed a little too far north, and at too great 


a distance from the sun, for producing the sweetest 
and best cattle and sheep, ought we not to endeavour 
to correct that sourneſs in the animals, procceding 
from exceſs of acid in the soil, food, and climate, by 
calcinations and dreſsings of calcareous earths, and 


by blending with foreign breeds, in general as much 
too light of flesh, as ours are in general too heavy? 


Upon the same principle as the best English soils, 
the fat, crumbling loams, and the land of Egypt flow- 
ing with milk and honey, is said to be compounded 
of the lightest, poborest sand, and the stiffest clay hap- 
pily mixed; upon the same principle would it not be 
right (if restrictive laws were right) to oblige the til- 
lers of the earth to repair annually to the sat Sea Us 
near the English and Bristol Channels, and as far 


from the German ocean and North Sea as possible, 
for change of seed, with a view of having their corn 


heavier, cleaner, sooner ripe, and leſs encumbered with 


h 
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han? For where is there a good farmer to be found 
in England, who is not fond of Devonshire cattle, 
South-down sheep, Isle of Thanct rathripe barley, 
Isle of NE wheat, and Norfolk turnip seed? If, 
therefore, I am in error, I hope you will have the 
goodneſs to set me right as a breeder of cattle and 
grower of corn; which will be ever gratefully acknow- 
ledged by, sir, your most respectful and humble ser- 


rant, JOHN WHITE PARSONS. 


— 
rn * a. 
a. 
_—_- 


[ wish it were in my power to give satisfactory an- 


swers to Mr. P's doubts and queries; but, that not 


being the case, I must content myself with subjoining 
zuch observations as occur tending to facilitate his 
jaudable pursuits. 


No fact has yet fallen under my own ation 


that can either confirm or refute the opinion that he 
holds respecting the prolificacy or the reverse of the 
different varieties of cattle; but from reasoning and 
analogy I am strongly inclined to believe, that all the 
kinds of cattle he mentions are only varieties of the 
same species, and that, of course, they will be pro- 
lifie. The fact he mentions respecting Mr. John 


Hunter's cow seems to confirm this opinion, and I 


have been told of others that point the same way, I 
have also heard it aſserted by some persons, that the 
progeny is not prolific, but have met with no fact suf— 
ſiciently authenticated in confirmation of the opinion. 
This is a point, then, that remains to be elucidated; and 


I know no one who is in a better situation to do this 


than Mr. Parsons himself, who has confeſsedly some 
individuals of this mixed breed: and what should pre- 
vent him from trying whether they can he mae. (© 
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procreate or not? He will perform an acceptable Ser- 
vice to the public by trying the experiment, | Should 
it even fail of sueceeding to his wish, it does not ap- 
pear that he can be a loser by it, as, should they miſs 


having young, they will not thus be injured for 


feeding. | 

I beg leave, however, to suggest, that should it so 
happen, that in his first experiment he should not 
procure a calf, it sõ]d not be admitted as an un- 
equivocal proof that they are by nature sterile. The 
proof of a negative, it is well known, is very difficult. 
It is well known also, that cows which are prolific 
sometimes miſs a calf; so that it ought not to be one, 
but a great many experiments, which should be ad- 
mitted as nearly conclusive on this side of the ques- 
tion. There are many circumstances that may have 
influence to frustrate in this case the powers of na- 
ture, that do not, however, subdue them. It is in 
the recollection of every naturalist, that the great Buf- 
fon made many unsucceſsful attempts to procure a 
breed between the wolf and the common dog, from 
which he inferred that these animals were not of the 
same species; but Mr. John Hunter suceeeded in pro- 
curing a breed between them, which was found to be 
a mongrel, and prolific as other mongrels are, It is 
also a fact equally well known, that though tame ele- 
phants have been kept by men for two thousands of 
years past, it was universally believed that they could 
not be brought to procreate while in that state; yet it 


was proved, about ten years ago, that this has been 


a mistake; and that the opinion has been adopted 
merely because they never had been placed in circum- 
stances that admitted of it. These furnish sufficient 


tQ 
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reasons for being cautious how the negative opinion 
in this case be adopted, should circumstances seem 
even to concur in favouring it. 

As to the other opinions of this ingenious corre- 
spondent, though some of them do not entirely ac- 


be submitted to the public, with a view to subject 
them to the test of fair experiment. In regard to 
some of these particulars, my own opinions are already 
before the public; and it would be obtrusive in me 


clined to think that heaven has been more indulgent 
to man than we are disposed to admit, by making 
improvements depend more upon the influence of his 
judgment and the exertions of his industry, and leſs 
upon the over-ruling influence of physical causes, 
than my correspondent seems willing to admit. But, 
though we may perhaps differ in some trifling parti- 
culars, we both, I presume, agree in wishing to for- 
ward all useful improvements to the best of our power. 


efforts to the same purposes, there can be no doubt 
that considerable progreſs would be made. I most 
sincerely wish Mr. Parsons all manner of succeſs. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
[ Continued from page 154. | 
What is the ground-work of Education? 
To remedy all these evils, it is of great advantage 


to be able to commence the education of girls from 
ther earliest infancy: this first age, which is given up 


cord with my own, I sce no reason why they may not 


to re-urge them in this place. In general, I am in- 


If all other individuals would as heartily concur in their 
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to women, who are not only indiscreet, but often gf 
bad characters, is, however, that in which the most 
profound impreſsions are made, and which consequently 
have a great weight on all the remainder of life. 
Before children know how to speak, they may he 
prepared for instruction. I may perhaps be thought 


to say too much; but one has only to consider what 


an infant does who cannot yet talk; he is learning a 
language which he will soon speak more correctly 
than the learned can speak the dead languages, which 
they have studied with so much labour in the most 
mature age. But what 1s the learning a Janguage? 
It is not only to store in the memory a great numher 


of words; it is also, says St. Austin, to observe the 


sense of each word in particular. The child, says he, 
amidst its cries and plays, remarks of what object 
each word 1 is the sign; he does it as he considers the 
natural motions of the bodies which touch, or which 
point to the objects they are talking of, being at times 


struck with the repetition frequently made of the same 
word to signify the same object. It is true, the con- 


stitution of the brain in children gives them an ad. 
mirable facility for the impreſsion of all figures; but 
what attention of mind does it not require to diseri- 
minate them, and to attach them severally to its ob- 
Ject? | | 

Consider also, that - in this age children seek those 
who flatter them, and avoid those who are any con- 
straint. How well they know how to cry or to be 
silent, in order to obtain their wish; how much ar— 


tifice and jealousy have they already acquired, | have 


scen, says St. Austin, à child jealous; it could not 
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speak, and yet with inflamed eyes and a pale coun- 
tenance he eyed the child which was sucking with 
him. | 

One may therefore conclude, that children at that 
age know more than 1s commonly imagined; you may 
therefore give them by words, aſsisted by gestures, the 
inclination to be with the decent and virtuous persons 
they shall see, rather than with others, whom it would 


be dangerous for them to love. Thus you may, by 


the different sounds of your voice, and the cast of your 
features, point out to them with horror those whom 
they have seen in a paſsion, or acting in any other 
disgraceful manner; and by speaking in the most 
gentle tones, and with the serenest conntenance, re- 
present to them with admiration what they have seen 
most amiable and virtuous in the conduct of others. 

[ do not point out these trifles as great objects, but 
in order to shew that these distant dispositions are 
not to be neglected as beginnings, and that this man- 


ner of leading children early by insensible means {a- 


cilitates education. 

If this power of early prejudices in children over 
mankind should be doubted, one has only to observe 
| how much the remembrance of things which have 
been loved in infancy is still warm and affecting in a 
more advanced age. If, instead of instilling into chil— 
dren vain fears of phantoms and spirits, which only 
weaken, by too great shocks, the brain, which is as 
vet 80 tender; if, instead of permitting them to follow 
all the imaginations of their nurses, for those things 
they ought to love or fly from, pains were taken to 
impreſs upon them agreeable ideas of good, the con- 
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trary of evil, such prejudice would in the end greatly 
facilitate the practice of every virtue: but, on the con. 
trary, they make them fear a priest dreſsed in black: 
they never talk of death but to frighten them; they 
tell them that the dead return at night under hideous 
figures. All this tends to render the mind weak and 


timid, and to pre-occupy it against better things, 


What is most eſsential in infancy is, to be atten- 
tive to the health of the child: to endeavour to purify 
its blood by the choice of aliments, and by a simple 
and uniform management: it 1s, to be regular in it; 
repasts, so that it may eat almost always at the same 
hours, and that it eat sufficiently in proportion to its 
strength: that it does not eat but at meal times, for 


it is only overloading the stomach when the digestion 


is not completed: that it eats nothing highly scasone!, 
which may induce it to eat more than is neceſ=ary, 
and which may disgust it with other food more pro- 
per for its health. In short, that not too many things 
are set before it; for variety of meats, which succeed 
each other, excite the appetite after the real neceſzity 
of eating is gone, 

It is also very important to allow the organs to gain 
strength, by not preſsing too much instruction: t 
avoid every thing which may inflame the paſsions: to 
accustom the child, by gentle means, to be deprived 
of such things as it may have expreſsed an ardent de. 
sire for, in order that it may never expect to obtain 
those things it wishes for. 

If the child is naturally good, one may thus rende. 
it docile, gay, patient, firm, and tranquil; but if this 
early age be neglected, it becomes ardent and impe- 
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tnous for its whole life. Its blood becomes heated: 
habitudes are formed: the body which is yet tender, 
and the mind which has not taken a bent towards any 
particular object, turns to evil; then is formed a sort 
of second original sin, which, when the child grows 
older, becomes the source of a thousand disorders. 

From the moment children advance in age, when 
their reason begins to shew itself, every word which 
is spoken to them should serve to make them love truth, 
and to inspire them with contempt for every kind of 
diſsimulation. Of course, no sort of feint should ever 
be made use of to appease them, or to persuade them 
to do what is desired; for by this means you would 
teach them cunning, which they will never forget. 
Children must be led by reason as much as poſ- 
sible. 

Let us consider more closely the state of children, 
to see more in detail what is proper for them. The 
substance of their brain is soft, but it daily hardens: 
as for their mind, it knows nothing; every thing is 
new to it. This softneſs of the brain causes it to re- 
ceive easily whatever is imprinted on it: surprise and 
novelty make them easily wonder, and they are very 
inquisitive. It is true also, that this humidity and 
this softneſs of the brain, added to great warmth, gives 
it a continual and easy motion, whence proceeds that 
constant agitation of children, who cannot fix their 
minds on any one object, any more than they can re- 
main quiet in any one place. 

On the other hand, children not knowing how to 
think or act for themselves, observe every thing, and 
*y little, unleſs they have been indulged in talk- 
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ing much, which is very neceſsary to be guarge/ 
against. Very frequently, the pleasure we take ig 
pretty children spoils them, and accustoms them +; 
utter whatever comes into their head, and to talk c. 
things of which they have as yet but very imperſce: 
ideas; hence it happens, that during their whole lives 
they acquire a habitude of judging very precipitately, aud 


of speaking of things whereof they have not clear ideas; 


which causes an indifferent sort of understanding. This 


pleasure which arises from children also produces an- 
other pernicious effect; they perceive that they arc 
looked at with satisfaction; that every thing they do i: 
noticed; that they are listened to with pleasure; and 
hence they accustom themselves to believe that the 
world will be always occupied about them. 
During this age, when every thing is applauded, and 


no contradiction is felt, chimerical hopes are formed, 


which prepare infinite disappointments for the rest of 
their lives. I have seen children who fancied that 
they were the subjects of conversation every time that 
people conversed by themselves, because they had ob- 
served it had been often so before: they imagined that 
there was nothing in them but what was extraordinary 


and admirable. Great care should, indeed, be taken 


of children, but without suffering them to notice it. 
Shew them, that it is through friendship, and from 
the neceſsity they are im ef having care taken of them, 
you” are attentive to their conduct, and by no means 


through admiration of their talents. Be- contented to 
form them by degrees, as opportunities may naturally 


offer; when you might even form the understandings 
of children without much trouble, you should be cau- 
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tious of so doing; for the dangers of vanity and pre- 


sumption are more to be dreaded, than the advantages 
which may be reaped from these premature educations 
which make so much noise. Be content to follow 


and aid nature. Children know little, and should not 


be excited to talk; but, in consequence of this igno- 
rance, they have many questions to ask. It will be 
sufficient to give them exact answers, and sometimes 
to add slight comparisons, to render more striking the 
intimation given them. If they ever give an opinion 
without perfectly understanding the subject, you must 
embarraſs them by some new question to make them 


sensible of their fault, without rudely confounding 


them: at the same time you should give them to un- 
derstand, not by indefinite praises, but by some eſ- 
sential mark of your esteem, that you approve of 
them more when they hesitate and ask concerning 
what they are ignorant of, than when they determine 
the best. This is the true way of implanting in their 
minds, with a great deal of politeneſs, a real modesty, 
and a thorough contempt for those disputations which 
are so common among young persons, even the best 
informed. | 
From the instant when their reason has made any 
progreſs, the following experiment must be put in 
force to guard them against presumption. You see, 
you will say, that you are more reasonable this year 
than the last; in another year you will perceive things 
which you are incapable of understanding now. If 
during last year you had wished to decide on things 
which you now know, and were then ignorant of, you 
would have determined wrong. You would have been 
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blameable to pretend to know what was beyond your 


| reach: it is the same at this day in respect to things 


which you are yet to learn; and you will one day see 


| how very impetfect your present judgments are. How- 


ever, put your confidence in the advice of those who 
judge as you yourself will when you shall have ac- 
l their age and experience. 

Curiosity in children naturally foreruns instrue- 
tion; do not fail, therefore, to take advantage of it. 
For example, in the country they see a mill, and they 
want to know what it is; you must then explain to 
them how the food which nourishes man is prepared, 
They perceive some reapers; then inform them what 
they are about, how corn is sown, and how it multi- 
plies in the earth. When in a town they see shops 
wherein a variety of trades are carried on, and different 
merchandises are sold; you must never feel impor- 
tuned by their questions; they are the openings which 


nature offers for the facilitating of knowledge; but, on 


the contrary, sbew a pleasure in listening to them; by 
this means you will insensibly teach them bow all 
things of use to man are made, and on which com- 
merce is established. By little and little, without any 
particular study, they will learn the proper manner 
of making every thing neceſsary for their use, and the 
lowest price of each article, which is the real basis of 
economy. This knowledge, which ought not to be 
* despised by any one, since all have the same need to 


avoid being deceived in their expences, is more par- 
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Travels of Viator in Scotland. 
| [ Continued from page 116.] | 
oon traveller, having here determined to depart 
from the common post- roads of the country, thus ex- 
plains the motives that induced him to adopt that 
conduct. | 


« When I adopted the resolution of making an ex- 


cursion into Scotland, my object was two-fold: first, 
to contemplate the scenery of the country in its na- 
tive wildneſs as much as poſsible; and, secondly, to 
contemplate the character of its people; to trace, if I 
could, the effect of local circumstances on the human 
mind; and to mark, with as much precision as I was 
able, the effects of the concentration or dispersion of 
the human species, on the manners, dispositions, and 
moral character of men; and the tendency that these 
had to augment or diminish the sum total of domestic 


happineſs. As I was already in some measure ac- 


quainted with human nature as it appears in cities and 


populons districts, I resolved to direct my views chiefly 


to those wild and sequestered parts which I expected 


to find in Scotland, in which, population being thin, 
| might expect to meet with habits and modes of 


thinking peculiar to that state of society. To accom- 
plish this, T resolved to pursue a devious course, ad- 
vancing on turnpike-roads through populous districts 
with a rapidity similar to that of common travellers; 
ſor on such beaten tracts little novelty is to be ex- 
pected, Inn-keepers are on all frequented roads a set 
of beings nearly of the same sort, from whom little 
information is to be obtained, except concerning the 
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state of the roads, the number of travellers who paſs 
at that season, and the names of the principal fami— 
lies in the neighbourhood who frequent their houscs, 
Neither was I very solicitous for letters of introduction 
to men of rank or fortune in the route which I in— 
tended to follow; for the manners of persons of that 


description are so much alike in all parts of the world, 


that you may become as well acquainted with it in 
London as in the most remote district in the king- 
dom. On similar considerations, I was little solicitous 
about turning aside to view superb houses, or beau- 
tiful gardens, or. far famed pleasure grounds; for, after 
having seen half a dozen such places, you find the 
same devices so often repeated, that one soon begins 
to ramble over them with a listleſs languor somewhat 
like that which is felt when listening to the repetition 
of a tale with which we have been long acquainted, 
diversified only by some trifling ornaments of style or 
diction, which only become the more disgusting by 
the importance which the vanity of the undiscerning 
narrator affixes to them. For these reasons, I wished 
to shun the beaten track, and to dive into such se- 
questered receſses as good fortune should throw in my 
way. Hitherto, it is true, I have proceeded on this 
tour nearly as most travellers do; and I have seen only 
the same objects as thousands have seen before me. 


But now I have got off the common track, and hae 


resolved to try an exploratory excursion on my own 
plan. Instead of going by Sterling, or Queen's-terry, 


and thus along the great frequented roads to Perth, I 


am to try to reach that place by traversing those 
mountains now in my view, and contemplating the 
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unusual objects that may there present themselves. 
{ shall easily find some tracks pursued by the natives 
in paſsing from one village to another; and, though 
I may not meet with elegant inns and well- stored 
larders, I shall at least find a welcome reception among 
a simple people, who will, perhaps, think themselves 
honoured by a visit from a stranger of an appearance 


somewhat superior to their usual visitors; and the 


healthy appetite that exercise procures will give a re— 
lish to their homely fare. The days are now long, and 
the nights very short; so that I anticipate much en- 
joyment, and have nothing to fear.“ 

Fortified by these reflections, our traveller set out 
to gain a ferry called Higgins-nook, near the termi— 
nation of the great estuary called the Frith of Forth, 


traversing in his way the best part of the fertile vale 


called the Carse. Thence he croſsed to a small place 
called Alloa, a tolerable sea- port, in which there is a 
considerable hustle, owing to the abundance of coals 
in that neighbourhood, and some manufactures that 
haye been there established in consequence of the 
plenty of that article. He here observed a large park 
Surrounding a castellated tower, that was formerly the 


seat of the earls of Mar, and now belongs to an heir 
of that family, who no longer bears the title—it hav- 


ing been forfeited on account of their attachment to 


the unfortunate family of Stuart. In this park he re- 
marked trees of a larger growth than any that he had 


hitherto seen in Scotland. This ancient seat is now 


unluekily in ruins, having been very lately consumed 


by fire, just after it had undergone very expensive re- 
pairs. 25 | 
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This place had few allurements to detain our tra. 
veller, who accordingly hastened to leave it, Ile di- 
rected his course along the banks of a beautiful hrisk 


running stream, called here the water of Devon; the 


word water in Scotland, he observes, being usually 
employed where river would be used in England, 
This fine clear stream, so abounding in trouts that 
they could be easily seen darting through it in various 
directions as he moved along its banks, pursues a de- 
vious course along a fine valley, bounded on the north 
by a range of mountains of stupendous height and 
great beauty, which, circhng round, approach the 


banks of the Forth some miles to the westward of 


Alloa; the valley forming, from one point of view, as 
1t were a continuation of the Carse of Stirling, but 
which is separated from it to the eastward by a ridge 


of hills of smaller elevation, which form the southem 


boundary of the vale, which gradually contracts in 
breadth as you recede from the sea; till, after a few 
miles travelling, the mountains rise very stecp from 
the river, and the flat part of the vale diminishes al- 
most to nothing. This vale, in the language of the 
country, 18 called Glen-devon. | 

Our traveller takes occasion in this place to remark, 
that most of the names of districts and places in Scot- 
land are derived, as he was informed by a very intel- 
ligent person in Edinburgh, from the Gaelic lan- 
guage; and that, in this language, the diversity of 
words denoting peculiarities of local situations is very 
great; so that.a single word very often stands in some 
sort in the place of a description: dale and glen arc 
of this sort; the word dale being universally applied 
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to denote a very extensive valley, which is of course 


occupied by a river of considerable magnitude; and 


glen, a valley of the same sort, but narrower, and more 
limited in its extent. Hence Tweed- dale, Clyddes-dale, 
Annan- dale, Tiviot-dale, are the vales or dales, through 
which the rivers Tweed, Clyde, Annan, and Tiviot, 
respectively flow; and from the name denote vales of 
considerable extent, and in general having leſs abrupt 
and precipitate boundaries, than Glen-devon, Glen- 
roy, Glen-coe, and others of the same sort.” Other 
words are in like manner appropriated to denote other 
excavations between hills, and particular forms of hills, 
which I regret that I cannot particularly specify, far- 
ther than law, which denotes a conical hill; and bass, 
a steep isolated rock. Indeed J did not at that time 
pay so much attention to these explanations as I should 
now do; for my mind was not so strongly impreſsed 
with a sense of the propriety of it as it now is. 

« The hills, on the north side of the vale especially, 
were finely diversified in form, and covered in general 
with a 8ward of green sod, which affords pasturage to 
numerous flocks of sheep, and some herds of cattle, 
each of them guarded by a particular attendant fol- 
lowed by his faithful dog; $0 that it exhibited a scene 
more truly pastoral than any that I had hitherto be- 
held. The day too being fine, and my spirits in uni- 
son, every thing scemed to harmonise in producing 
the most perfect concord. The road winded along 
the edge of the hills, which rose high upon the left 
hand; on the right, the vale descended with a gentle 
slope towards the river. This was, in general, corn 
land, that seemed to promise a rich and abundant 
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harvest; and, as I approached a village called Dollar, 
the valley widened a little; the fields appeared to be 
better eultivated; the houses more neat, and the gar. 
dens in nicer order than those which I had before 
paſsed. In short, the whole scenery in this neigh. 
bourhood was 80 attractive, that, finding a kind of 
public house near to the church, bireiohted here to 
put up for a short time, to inquire into the causes 
of tne interesting particulars that had presented them- 
selves. | 
I inquired for the landlord, hose appearance was 
plain and homely. His dreſs was very rusticated, his 
head covered with a flattish kind of cap made of a sort 
of woollen stuff; this they call a bonnet, and it Jay 
slouching over his face. His hair, lank, and of a 
sandy colour, was combed careleſsly over his shoul- 
.ders; his gait was awkward, and his motions slow and 
clumsy. - His addreſs, however, was somewhat better 
than his exterior at a distance made me expect. When 
his bonnet was taken off, there was a freshneſs in his 
cheek, and a vivacity in his eye, that were attractive; 
and, though his speech was slow, and. the sound that 
he gave to the vowels so very broad, and unlike to 
i to which I was accustomed, that I had some 
difficulty in recognising even common words; vet 
there was a gentleneſs in his manner that indicated an 
untutored spirit of urbanity; and there was a. staid- 
neſs and good sense in all his answers which soon sa- 
-tisfied me that he was a man of sense and sound 
10 | understanding, from whom I might derive much infor. 
: mation; and, upon entering more fully into convers- 
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tion, I found that I was not mistaken in these re- 
speets. | | en | 

„ had seen, as I approachel the village, a strange- 
looking kind of house, seated in a very romantic $1- 
tuation, on a rock placed in a cleft between two hills, 
and was anxious to receive some information respeet- 
ing it. He told me, that it was the ancient scat of 
the Argyle family, in which the predeceſsors of the 
duke of Argyle had resided for many ages, before they 
removed to Inverary, where they now live; that it 
was a place often visited by strangers, who never failed 
to expreſs great satisfaction when they had examined 


it, This raised my curiosity; and, my landlord hav- 
ing agreed to be my Cicerone on this occasion, we 


sallied forth to examine this singular relic of anti- 
quity. 

After walking about half a mile along the preci- 
pitous banks of a small rivulet that ran at a great depth 

below, whose murmuring noise was heard, though its 
waters eould only at times be seen, we reached Castle 
Campbell (for so it was, and still is, called). It is built 
upon a rock that forms a projecting point where two 
rapid torrents meet, whose waters, descending with 
impetuous violence down a precipitous slope, have, in 
the course of many ages, excavated, for the most part 
through the solid rock, for each a deep bed, forming 
on either side a horrid chasm of not leſs (to all ap- 
pearance) than a hundred feet in depth, which must 
have formed an impenetrable barrier on two sides to 
any invading foe, and which could not be aſsalled by 
any weapons that were in use in this island before the 
iwention of fire-arms, There was then no other 
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mode of attacking this fort, than by going far up the 
hill, croſsing the tente near their source, and then 
descending between them till you reached it. To de. 
fend this side, a deep ditch, the vestiges of which «il 
remain, had been cut quite acroſs the isthmus, which 
could only be paſsed by means of a draw-bridge, The 
only flat ground in this place is the small area on 
which the castle stands, which, with its courts ſor 
offices, and croſs ditch, does not appear to exceed on 
the whole half an acre of ground, the hill rising from 
' thence on all sides being very steep. As the rock on 
which it stands points directly to the south, it was 
fully open to the influences of the sun, and sheltered 
from the biting blasts of the north and east winds; 
but this, together with the security which it afforded, 
constituted the whole of the advantages that it pol- 
seſsed; and, when it is contemplated, it gives a strange 
idea of the comforts of life that these proud chieftains 
of ancient times enjoyed. I could not perceive the 
smallest traces of any thing that bore the marks of 
cultivation, to give indications of a garden of any sort. 
Tradition reports, that there was a cavity formed under 
ground, through which they might descend to the 
river for water without danger of being molested; and 
there are 8till the remains of a dungeon, like a deep 
well with a cover at top, through which prisoners could 
be let down for many fathoms deep, and thus be se- 
cured at a small expence: a fearfully savage invention, 
which could have been suggested by neceſsity alone, 
and in which, no doubt, have been perpetrated deed: 
of the most inhuman barbarity, at the idea of which 
the mind shrinks back with horror. The pile is nos 
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in ruins; but enough of the walls remains to show 
what has been the extent and situation of the build- 
ings. After having explored them under the impreſ- 
sion of ideas of the most melancholy cast, we left it. 
On looking back upon it, now in the shade from the 
descending sun, it appeared a most gloomy mansion; 
and I thought it might with truth be called the Castle 
of Dolour, instead of Dollar, which it is now some- 


times called from its vicinity to the village of that 


name. 


« To dispel the gloom that hung upon my mind, 


requested the landlord to partake of the little repast 
which they had prepared for me; for I now found him 
to be an intelligent sensible man, who, under the 
plainest exterior, concealed many excellent qualities. 


From him I learned the cause of the superior culture 
which I had remarked in the fields, and the neatneſs 


of the houses and gardens in this village. The family 
of Argyle, he told me, had agreed some time ago to 
let out the lands in this neighbourhood in small di- 


visions, by a particular tenure called here a n. The 


term was. new to me; but he found little difficulty in 
explaining it. From his explanations I could gather, 
that a few is a kind of perpetual lease, subject to cer- 
tain casual seignorial acknowledgments at particular 

occurrences; such as the succeſsion of a new heir, 
together with a fixed rent-charge payable annually, 
which is here called a fez-duty. This feu-duty is sub- 
ject to no variation, and is greater or leſs in propor- 
tion to the value of the subject, according to the na- 
ture of the original compact. It usually happens, 
that when the feu is granted, a sum in money is paid 
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down by the purchaser, and a stipulated rent, or fey. 
duty, agreed upon at the same time. Sometimes 3 
greater and sometimes a smaller proportion of money 
is paid down; and, of course, a smaller or larger an. 
nual feu- duty is reserved. The parties settle these 


matters at the time. But, in whatever way this is 


settled, nothing can affect the security of the tenure, 
except a failure on the part of the tenant to fulfil his 
part of the contract by paying the fen-duty regularly, 
In this way, a person who has got a little money ran 
easily obtain a permanent interest in land, which en- 
courages him to provide conveniencies for himself, 
and extend the culture of the soil as far as his skill 
and abilities will permit: and, as this kind of property 
is transferable at pleasure to another, he knows that 
it is always in his power to sell it, and thus draw 
back the full value of his improvements, if ever his 
circumstances should render it neceſsary. I was de- 
lighted with this account; for nothing could appear 
more just or politic than such an arrangement; and 
the beneficial effects of it about this place are obvious 
to the most careleſs observer. In the morning my 
informer showed me striking proofs of its beneficial 
tendency in àa neat cottage and excellent garden which 
had been built and cultivated by an industrious tailor, 
who a few years ago took a feu of half an acre of har- 
ren heath ground, which is now in a state of great 
productiveneſs, and in which the man and his family 
live with comfort. He pays ten shillings a year %% 
duty; and, bad not the ground been thus improved, 
it never could have been worth six-pence. What : 
leſson, thought I, should this afford to the people in 
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England? But it must not be forgotten that both tithes 
and poor's rates are utterly unknown in this country. 
This tailor now thinks himself a respeetable member 
of society, and lives in a state of frugality and content, 
instead of being a burden upon the parish, as he pro- 
bably would have been had his lot placed him in Eng- 
land. I must observe, that habits of frugality and 
economy are universal, and strikingly conspicuous in 
this district. The country people in general are mo- 


dest and unaſsuming, temperate, sober, and indus- 


trious; and better informed, respecting the fundamental 
principles of morality, than any that I have elsewhere 
met with. I must try to discover the cause of these 
peculiarities. | 

« Early in the morning, my landlord, who had of- 
fered to be my guide to a very romantic dell that he 
described to me as an object well worth Seeing, called 
on me to proceed. I rose with alacrity. The morn- 
ing was fine; the sun shining out clear, and the dew- 
drops hanging in numerous clusters from the point 


of every blade of graſs and every prickle of furze, (a 


shrub that grows here in great plenty), between the 


twigs of which were now to be distinctly marked im- 
mense numbers of those radiated cobwebs which look 
like wheels, every filament of which was now thickly 
Studded with very small dew-drops, which did not aſ- 
zume the brilliancy of the diamond, but had here more 


of the appearance of very small pearls. I had often 
seen these before, but never in such abundance as 


How, 


Here I had an opportunity of observing the pro- 


greſs of nature in one of her most interesting opera- 
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tions, that of mixing of soils, and forming the sub- 
stance called mould, or soil. The village lies in the 
bosom of a receſs formed between two mountains, that 
is open to the south. The houses stand at the lower 
part of the hill, close to the place where the acclivity 
begins suddenly to rise. Before it stretches a valley 
having a very gentle slope to the south; at the bottom 
of which, and close by the foot of the hills that form 
the southern boundary of the vale, runs the river De- 
von. This valley, it seems to me probable, was at one 
time a lake. Poſsibly, the river at that time occupied 
the north part of the valley. The little mountain 
stream that paſses Castle Campbell, falling here, how- 
ever, into the valley, coming down from the moun- 
tains during every fall of rain in an impetuous torrent, 
washing down the soft materials of which the surface 
of the mountains consist, carried them along with the 
stream in great quantities; which, being suffered to 
subside when they reached the lake, has gradually 
filled it up, and pushed the river forward so as to 
make it occupy its present bed in the opposite side of 
the vale, where it now runs. By degrees, the earth 
rose higher than the water in every part of the vale; 
and, as the torrents still continued at times to sweep 
along with them a fresh supply of the same materials, 
the land has risen by degrees in the vale, in proportion 
as the excavations formed by the torrrents became 
deeper among the hills, until the surface has aſsumed 
its present form. Tt is easy to conceive in what man- 
ner, at a former period, when people were few, and no 
means employed for clearing away obstructions in the 
course of the till, it must have been frequently forced 
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vale, filling up one place at one time, and another 
place at a future period, so as to make it rise higher 


thus form a gradual slope towards the river. If this 
was actually the progreſs of nature, it must have hap- 
pened that the weightiest materials carried down by 
the torrent would take their place nearest the base of 
the hill, and those of a lighter and finer nature be car- 
ried farther down the slope. To ascertain this point, 
I examined the fields from the road downward to the 
river, and found it exactly as I had conceived it must 
be, the upper part of the vale consisting chiefly of an 
accumulation of large round stones, intermixed with 
some earth; lower down it consists of gravel, which 
becomes smaller towards the bottom where it ends in 
fine silt. I returned along the banks of the rivulet, 
| and there had occasion to observe the changes pro- 
| duced by human industry. Toward the foot of the 


large stones, among which the water even now, when 
; it is in a very low state, struggles through them with 
4 | great impetuosity. In floods, very large maſses of 
I stone are hurried forward a great way. While these 
E occupy: the deep chasm between the hills, no care is 
taken to remove them; but when the stream enters 
ö the level plain, large stones in the bed of the rivulet 
cbstruet its progreſs, and make it overflow its banks; 
3 which proving destructive to the husbandman, care is 
© tken to remove them from its bed as soon as the 
1 flood subsides. Hence it is, that the course of the 


to shift its course, and thus to spread over the whole 


at the northern side next to the outlet of the rill, and 


; mountains the bed of the rill was thickly strewed with 


E ivulet through the vale is marked by a row of stones, 


* 
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(at first large, and decreasing in size as it proceeds, 
till at length they disappear) piled up to some height 
on either side, which form a sort of rising bank that 
keeps it within its course; so that, instead of nom 
spreading over the whole of the valley at every inun— 


| 
| 


if | dation, and there depositing its sediment over the 
| whole, that sediment is pushed directly forward by the 
1 stream, till it falls into the larger river, by whose cur. 
4 rent it is swept forward toward the sea, and deposited 
. in corners wherever the rapidity of the current is con- 
| b siderably abated, I felt this a very interesting morn- 
Wo _ ing's walk,” | 
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Wl. 1 ON PEACE, 1 
|} | To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, (c, | 


| PEACE is again established; and the affrighted 
"lf world once more reposes in security. Like a hare 


| l that has been hard preſsed by the hounds, just escaped 
| from death, she scarcely yet feels herself secure. Ter- 
| 7, ror and trepidation still predominate; and a long pe- 
1 riod must elapse before perfect security takes the place 


of former alarm. The dreadful note of death stil 
sounds in the ear; and from the force of the ideal 


i | sensation almost all recollection of the bliſsful. reality 
| - flies away. But the simile cannot be carried further. 
4 The poor hare, timid and weak by nature, would 
; I gladly rest in her retreat secluded and quiet, did not 
BH the never-ceasing hate of her pursuers and enemies 
| force her to fly from her beloved haunts, and seek in 
: if remote obscurity the preservation of her life; which, 
| 1 alas! how short a time do all her cares preserve. Not 
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0 the world, which, after a short period of case, 
seems tired of the sameneſs of enjoyment that the 
sweet season of peace affords, and of its own accord 
rushes headlong, with redoubled fury, into war, and 
appears to feel its greatest satisfaction in the woes of 
its inhabitants. The carnage of the bloody field, the 
groans of the dying, the clashing of arms, the rever- 
beration of ordnance, the loud brasen trumpet, and the 
hollow drum, constitute its most pleasing recreations. 
The mad paſsions of the soul, fury, hatred, discord, 
and revenge, are among its favourites; while the more 
soft and pleasing emotions of love, friendship, pity, 
and forgiveneſs, are viewed with contempt and ridicule, 
But peace is re-established; and adieu for a time to 
all the fierce paſsions which agitate the mind of man. 
Let cold-blooded politicians, and nice calculators of 
the value of lives, consider of its terms, and praise 


or condemn them as they please: it is sufficieyt for 


me that her empire is again triumphant, and J hail 
her return with more than pilgrim's joy. In viewing 
the proud trappings of war, his sable and milk-white 
plumes; his polished armour, and gallant appearance, 
we forget his terrific nature, his fierce and revengeful 
spirit; and, until we are taught by fatal experience to 
appreciate his disposition, we refuse to believe that 
any evil can lurk under so fair an outside. Like the 
shining skin and outward form of the Indian tiger, 
he is beautiful to behold, and pleasant in appearance; 
but when we look beyond this fine surface we see no- 
thing to admire, but every thing that can create our 
detestation and abhorrence. The appearance of peace, 
on the contrary, is always plain; satisfied with the 
VoI. II. Q 
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native serenity displayed in her countenance, and the 
benignity of her actions, she scorns all merctricious 
embellisghments, and is contented with her own sim— 
ple but elegant form. The more closely we scrutinise 
her conduct, and the further we endeavour to pene— 
trate into her thoughts, the more cause we ce for 
admiration, and our hearts are filled with thankfulneſs 
for her inestimable gifts. 

The world consists of many countries 3 and each 
person feels himself more interested in the happineſs 
of that wherein it was his lot to be born than in that 
of any other. The human mind must ascend from 
particulars to generals; and he that profeſses an equal 
love for the whole may fairly be concluded to have a 
particular regard tor none. By extending his views 
too far, and grasping in his imagination universal 
brotherhood, and uvity of interests, he weakens his 
natural attachments; and, not having power to per- 
form his wishes, he loses the opportunity of effecting 
the good which his finite power enables him to do. 
The men most famous for this universal paſsion hav: 
always either totally neglected their own particular 
connexions, or in planning schemes for the good of 
the whole, have overlooked with uneoncern, and spoken 
with perfect calmneſs and apathy of scenes of the ut- 
most wretchedneſs and miscry, which would fill the 
minds of others of leſs. extended views with horror 
and amazement, As a great merchant, habitnated to 
immense gains, looks with contempt on loſses that 
would reduce a smaller trader to ruin; so they, in an- 
ticipating the. future happineſs of the world, look with 
unconcern on. the revolution of a kingdom. Nothing 
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is of importance in their minds, so they but see the 
most distant probability of their wishes being effected; 
and whether this consummation will arrive at the end 


of one century, or of many, seems to make no im— 
preſsion upon them. 


For distant good, they present evil brook, 
And in wild plans whole countries o'erlook; 
Their minds for private woes feel no regard, 
To future times they look for all reward. 
Content themselves, good-natur'd souls, to bear all trife, 
So their descendants may have happy life. 


Let us then leave to these mighty-minded men the 
task of effecting their grand projects; and, although 
we are not uninterested in general happineſs, Jet us 
use our more particular endeavours to increase the 
comfort of our nearer connexions. We must then 
rejoice at the conclusion of peace, which contributes 
so much to social comfort, and increases so greatly 
our power of doing good. No longer does the fond 


anxious mother listen with apprehension and dismay 


to the occurrences of the bloody field; nor sicken with 
the fear of the danger of her children. Again they 
return to the abodes of their early youth, e 
by their country's thanks, and loaded with honour 


and renown, No longer is the country oppreſsed 


with ruinons taxes; plenty, restored by the goodneſs 
of providence, the exertions of agriculture gain fresh 
vigour, and industry spreads her smiles over the whole 
land. Commerce, no longer afraid to tr: ust her richly- 
freighted veſsels on the seas, again expands her sails, 
and with the rapidity of lightning flies over the 
whole globe, giving and receiving riches, . It is through 
Q 2 
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her means that the useful arts are made known, tha; 
the benelicial discoveries of ingenious men are puh. 
lished, new countries explored,” and their inhabitants 
raised from a state of savage brutality to all the de. 
lights of social refinement. In her, civilization ſinds 
its chief friend; and the first mark of man's regene- 
ration is a desire to become acquainted with her ways. 
But those are only a few of the bleſsings of peace; to 
enumerate them all is beyond the labour of man. They 
will be felt by every one; and the disposition of that 
man who does not see her return with pleasure must 
be tinetured with the groſsest discontent. 8. U. 
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To the Editor of Recrealions in Agrieullure, Ge. 
SIR, | November 18, 1801. 
ILAT ELN noticed in the 31st Num- 
ber of Recreations in Agriculture, &c. your remarks 
upon a strong philippic, by one of your correspondents 
from Dublin, against Mr. Perkins and his tractors; 
but what struck me most therein was, to observe how 
much your practice was at variance with your pre- 
cepts. You strongly recommend to all, throughout 
your works, investigation; and say, that experiments 
are the source of knowledge, and that knowledge 13 
power. Notwithstanding this, you paſs censure on 
Mr. Perkins's tractors without even a single trial, in 
defiance of the united testimony of a great number 
of respeetable witneſses, among whom, if my memory 
4 do not deceive me, are not only honourables but right 
| q | honourables also: but, such is the power of caprice 
"ol and incredulity over the human mind, that I have seen 
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men of clear and excellent understanding frequently 
infected by it. IT once knew a gentleman subject to 
a chronic disorder, who, when much affected, applied 


to the faculty, and found relief; it happened that the 


medical aſeistant was called to a different part of the 
kingdom to reside: application was made for the re- 
cipe, and obtained: as soon as the composition was 
known, it lost its credit, on account of its simplicity; 
nor ever, I believe, was made use of three times af. 
terwards: and I have heard of others that have donc 
the same. | | 

Now read a plain unvarnished tale, on the truth of 
which you may fully depend. The origin of the tran- 
tors was related to a friend of mine (of whom J had 11) 
by a person who had resided in America many years; 
and who returned to England about four or five years 
since. A woman in the colony of Maſsachuset, in 
New England, was much afflicted with a frequent pain 
in the head. One day she conceived that it might 
| relieve her if she combed her head. By accident, or 
probably from neceſsity, she made use of a comb 
formed of iron (an old family relick). As she con- 
tinued the operation the pain ceased; some days or 
weeks afterwards, the pain returned; she repeated the 
experiment, and again found relief. Unable or un- 
willing to keep so valuable a treasure to herself, she 
communicated to her neighbours the account of her 
cure. The wonderful comb was tried by others with 
equal succeſs; it got celebrated to some distance round 
her residence. At length the fame of it extended far 
south, to the place where Mr. Perkins (the father) 
then dwelt. He, struck with the account, took a 
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journey to Maſsachuset to know the truth of the re. 
port that had reached his ears, and to investigate the 
nature of the cures. The woman was examined and 
re-examined by him in every particular. Being fully 
satisfied of her case, yet unwilling to proceed without 
a good foundation, he made many experiments with 
metallic points on the poor in the receptacles for pa- 
tients in America, and was happy to find many of his 
trials succeſsful. 
Mr. Perkins, who was a man of penetration, saw 
[or thought he saw] the principle upon which it acted; 
and he had ingenuity enough to see that it might be 
turned to his own emolument. He conceived that 
most external pains arose from obstructions caused by 
being exposed partially to a draught of cold air, or by 
damp linen, or being wet with rain; that the electric 
ſire pervades our bodies; that it is the active principle, 
or principle of action, throughout the universe; that 
it attaches itself to metals as a conductor from one 
subject to another, but more especially when pointed; 
that, by applying these points to the parts of animal 
bodies under the circumstances of obstructions from 
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the causes before mentioned, a larger portion of elec- 
tric fire might be brought to the part whereto they 
were applied, thereby giving an additional warmth, 
which would remove the obstruction, and so relieve 
the patient. > 

A man that could penetrate so justly into the causes 
and effects of the operations of nature cannot be supposed 
ignorant of the whim and caprice of the human mind: 
he was benevolent, we must suppose, and wished to be- 
nefit his fellow creatures; but he knew that he could not 
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succeed without making a mystery of it. To cure by 
making Known the plain simple account of cause and 
effect, he knew was fruitleſs; he was, therefore, de- 
' termined to benefit mankind against their inclina- 
tions, by indulging their prejudices wich the novelty 
of a pair of tractors. The case that I before noticed 


of a gentleman whom I knew, and others of whom LI 
had heard as having no opinion of their medicine 


when known, plainly evince that Mr. Perkins was not 
mistaken in his conjectures. He knew that it was 
neceſsary to amuse, and therefore invented pointed 
metals of two colours; first using one, then the other, 
and so on alternately during the operation [as the ne- 
cromancers of old made use of their mystie sigus and 
circles]. This created a great idea of their efficacy. 
The people's ignorance of the cause of their pain, and 
also of the power by which they were relieved, in- 
creased their good opinion of them; but what gave 
the finishing stroke, and stamped their fame, was the 
five guineas that they paid for them. I have lately 
heard that Mr. Perkins has now reduced their price 
to four guineas; for this I am sorry, as they will cer- 
tainly lose their efficacy in proportion as they decrease 
in price, I was once in company with several ladies; 
the tractors were the subject of conversation; I said 
that J had never seen them. An aged lady immedi- 
ately produced a pair from her pocket. One, she told 
me, was silver, the other was gold. She said their 
power was wonderful; which I soon observed, for it 
set her tongue a- going, which ceased not for near half 
an hour, when one observed that she had heard of 
several persons who had received no benefit from 
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them. © That was, said the first lady, “ because 
they had no faith.“ If faith, Madam,” said J, 
& was the principal agent, the point of a broomstick 
would cure as well as the tractors:“ this put an end 
at once to the diſsertation; and, as I am now certain 
that their fame is established, I have no fear that I 
can prejudice Mr. Perkins; well knowing, that the 
rich will not suffer themselves to be cured without 
paying handsomely for it. His humanity, I trust, 
will not be offended by my recommending to the poor 
certain tractors from which, in many cases, they may 
get relief, and enjoy the benefit of Mr. Perkins's pene- 
tration, without the expence of his ingenuity. 

A gentleman in poſseſsion of a pair of tractors was 
applying them to his knee when inflamed by the gout, 
and expatiated much on their influence, by observing, 
as he drew them over the inflamed part, that the red- 
neſs dispersed, and left a white streak. A young lady, 
rather an infidel. with respect to their exclusive power, 
begged that she might be permitted to apply the handle 
of a silver desert spoon; this being granted, the spoon 
was applied, and the effects were exactly similar, to 
the astonishment as well as the disappointment of the 

gentleman. 
A lady, under the daily operation of the tractors, 
mentioned to me their power. T begged that next 

time 3he would try a large table fork with a good 
point; requesting also that the operator would hold it 
by the metallic part, and not the ivory handle, as I 
supposed that to be a non conductor: she told me the 
next day that she thought the effects were exactly si- 
milar; she found no difference. 
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A servant of mine was afflicted with a pain in her 
face, near her temple. My wife applied the pointed 
end of a silver tea strainer, drawing it to the bottom 
of the ear. The pain in the temple was relieved, but 
it brought a great heat with a redneſs into the ear. 

I ũwas one evening with a lady who, while sealing a 
letter, scalded her finger with the wax, which pro- 
duced a blister, accompanied with considerable pain. 
I tractored her finger with the point of a pair of steel 
snuffers for about ten or fifteen minutes, when she told 
me that the pain was removed: about three weeks 
after, I asked her seriously, whether she thought the 
operation was really of service to her; she answered, 
Most aſsuredly;“ she felt no pain afterwards, and 
the bladder dispersed the next day; but a few days after- 
wards she scalded her finger again in the same man- 
ner; and, applying nothing to it, she was troubled 
with it for near a week. | 
The foregoing, Mr. Editor, are plain matters of 
fact; and I hope you will add your testimony to one 
more; which is, that I have cured you of your incre- 
dulity. N V. 
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ON RAISING POTATOES FROM SPRITS. 

Jo the Editor off Recreations in Agriculture, Ge. 
DE AR DOCTOR, Mayfield, Nev. 18, 1801. 
| Ix a letter which I wrote you 
in the spring (see page 57, in No. I. of your second 
series) I promised to communicate the result of my 
observations upon the production of potatoes from 
sprits, or without the consumption of any valuable 
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part of the roots; and, had my leisure during the sum. 
mer been equal to my inclinations, I should have now 
given you the result of my own experiments with the 
precision I then promised. I am, however, able to 
shew by the following facts, that either sprits or eyes, 
taken from the potatoe, will produce as good crops as 
setts prepared in the usual mode of culture in this 
country. 

My own general crop of potatoes was this year very 
indifferent, owing to the use of too much dung; so 
that I had an unusual quantity of haulm, with a very 
moderate crop under ground, but JI could perceive no 
difference betwixt that from the sprits and setts. The 
produce from a rood of each were laid aside to have 


been weighed; but, during my absence, they were 
earthed without its having been attended to. I could 


not perceive by the eye any difference in the two 
heaps as they lay near each other, The following ex- 
periment made by a friend, upon whose accuracy the 
utmost reliance may be placed, ascertains the very 
important fact of their comparative produce; and here 
it" may be proper to observe, that he used sprits of 
considerable length, placing them horizontally in 
trenches, which I likewise tried this season with si— 
milar succeſs. The following is an extract from his 
letter upon the subject.“ The small attempts I have 
6 made to ascertain the productive powers of simple 
« sprits in comparison with larger portions of the po- 
ce tatoe, have completely convinced me that there is 
© no neceſsity to sacrifice any useful part of it in 
5: Betrs .”: 1 | 

On the 12th of April last, I planted 11 ounces 
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« of sprits cut from the body of the root (only taking 
« the bare peel); by way of being sure I did not in- 
« jure the roots, which always strike from the eye at 
« the time the sprit shoots; these I stopped after the 
« third, joint, and planted horizontally in trenches, 
« earthing them up afterwards as we do celery, as the 
« upright shoots which came from every joint ad- 


« yanced in growth. On the same day I planted 


« 6àlbs. of setts cut in the common way, laing care 
« that there were the same number of eyes in the 
& trenches containing setts, as there were joints in 
« those where Simple shrits were planted, and that 
« after planting they were treated exactly alike. I 
« have now had the whole taken up agreeable to your 
wish, and find that the 11 ounces of sprits (which 
* would have been of no use for any other purposc) 
have produced 60lbs 8 oz, of good sizeable potatoes, 


© and that 63lbs. of setts have given 52Ibs. 120z. You 


may rely upon the accuracy of the above state- 
© ment,” 

I do not know how an experiment could be con» 
ducted more fairly than the above, which terminates 
even in favour of sprits from an equal number of eyes 
in setts opposed to them; accident may have occa- 
sioned this superiority; but of a regular equality, ca- 
teris paribus, I entertain no doubt. 

Mentioning this subject a few days ago at a friend's 
house in the neighbourhood, be informed me that, 
during the last spring, he caused a quantity of eyes to 
be cut out from some favourite potatoes, without at 
all injuring them, for family use, and that there were 
as many as about half filled the crown of a man's hat, 
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or probably about three pints; these were planted, and 


he shewed me the produce, which was upwards of a 
load (240lbs.) of some of the best grown and hand— 
some potatoes I ever saw (exclusive of the small ones, 
which, in this neighbourhood, are selected for hogs 
or cattle); the weight of these eyes could not exceed 
3 or Albs. at the utmost, and their value was literally 
nothing. 

I am of opinion that eyes taken out with the point 
of a knife or an apple. scraper, may, in large practice, 
be found preferable to sprits, on account of the ten- 
derneſs of the latter; and an apprehension, from their 
succulence, that in case of long drought the sprits 
may be injured, and the crop fail. The eyes being 
carefully dried in an airy situation, may be preserved 
for several weeks, and on this account merit a pre- 
ference, though experience has convinced me that 
sprits may be kept some time either in dry land or 
old tanners bark, in which I by accident placed a 
quantity, which I found at the end of a month in 
perfectly good condition. The eyes, however, require 
leſs care and attention in the planting; and this 1s a 
matter of importance, as all agricultural operations 
ought to be so simple as to prevent accidents arising 
from the blunders or inattention of careleſs workmen, 
from which every one suffers who does not superintend 
his own affairs in every department. 

Your correspondent, in page 158 of the last Num- 
ber, mentions a humming bird-like insect, which is 
the sphinx stellatarum of Linnæus. Its habits are 80 
similar to those of humming birds, that it has fre- 
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quently been mistaken for them. Many stories of 
this kind have been related to me, and perhaps few 
deceptions have had a better foundation; but I believe 
as yet no instance can be adduced of a real humming 
bird having been found in this conntry, or any part 
of the north of Europe; though the humming bird- 


sphinx is tolerably common, but so active as to evade 


ordinary pursuit without the aid of a net. Its history 


may be found in most works upon entomology; and 

figures of it are in Wilks, Harris, Ræsel, &c. Believe 

me, dear doctor, your faithful and humble servant, 
J. LEIGH PHILIPS. 


ꝓ— — 


The public are much indebted to my worthy corre- 
spondent for his attention to the very interesting ob— 
ject of his inquiries, in whose name I beg leave to 
return my best thanks; and, though I am satisfied 
that some circumstance of importance has still escaped 
notice; yet the appearances are such as will, I hope, 
induce many others to prosecute these experiments 


until the facts shall be ascertained beyond a poſsibility 


of doubt, and the circumstances that occasion the va- 
riations that have been observed accurately pointed 
out. Many particulars in the above experiments are 
left indefinite, which ought to be ascertained; with a 
view to which I shall here specify a few circumstances 
that ought to be particularly adverted to. 

ist. It is a rule that I should suppose without ex- 
ception, and which has been invariably confirmed by 
my own experiments, that the smaller the setts of po- 
tatoes are, the greater is the proportional return of 
produce. I should, therefore, expect in all cases a 
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much greater return from small eyes, or sprits in pro- 
portion to the weight of seeds planted, than from 
pieces of potatoes of a larger size. In this respect the 
experiment above turns out precisely as I would ex- 
pect it should do. | 
2nd. Large setts of potatoes require a certain dis- 
tance from plant to plant to produce a full crop; if 
this distance be not allowed, the crop will be dimi- 
nished much heyond what it naturally ought to he. 
3d. I conceive that the only circumstance worthy 
of being attended to by the cultivator of potatoes is, 
the free produce (that is, the groſs produce, deducting 
the weight of sced planted) from a given extent of 
ground; the expence of culture being supposed cqual. 
The circumstances to be adverted to, then, and par- 
ticularly noticed, if we wish to give the requisite ac- 
curacy to this experiment, are, the number of plants 
put into the same extent of ground, the weight of the 
whole sets planted, and the weight of the whole pro- 
duce in both cases. Unleſs all these circumstances 
be distinctly specified, I do not see that any conclu- 
sions can be drawn of much consequence to the prac- 
tical farmer; for, so long as these are left indefinite, 
the result of every experiment may be infinitely di— 
versified. | 
I do not specify the neceſsity also of having the soil 
and culture exactly the same in both cases, as this 
must ever be supposed; but it ought to be particularly 
specified. 
I do not at present wish to enter into the consi- 
deration of the conveniencies or inconveniencies that 
might result from different practices; the physical fact 
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ought first to be ascertained; this is of importance; 


and it is only after this is done that the others can be 
properly considered. 


— 
— —— 


Reading Memorundums. 


«© GOODNESS is the foundation stone of creation, 
the inexhaustible source of all felicity. How adorable 
then is that being who is goodneſs itself; how asto- 
nishing his condescension, in uniting in one family 
all created intelligencies in heaven and on carth.” 

«© The highest degree of perfection to which any 
created being can arrive must depend on his proximity 
to the divine character in moral rectitude and good- 
nels,” 

„Lord Kaims observes, that“ virtuous actions are 
found by induction to lead us to imitation by inspiring 
emotions resembling the paſsions that produce those 
actions; and hence the advantage of choice books, and 
choice company.“ 

The genuine and spontaneous discovery of its own 
notions is ever agrecabie to the human mind.“ 

„M. De Reamour says, that a grain of gold may 
be extended to 2900 feet, and cover a surface of more 
than 1400 square inches; and that the thickneſs of 
the gold in the thinnest parts of some gilt wire did not 
exceed the fourteen millionth part of an inch.” 

* I have yet met with very little happineſs from the 
tender sympathies of relative affection,” 


In laying our thou: !|;:s before the public, such 


words should always be chosen as are most strongly 
and elegantly expreſsive of the intended idea.“ 


Soares” 
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© The 2 fancy started at scenes of its own 
creation.“ 

The science of physiognomy is neither so fancifu] 


nor itrational as it is generally supposed to be. Every 


paſsion, every virtue, and their several modes, mix. 


tures, and combinations, which subsist in the human 


breast, have a correspondent set of muscles in the face; 


or at least operate differently on the same set of mus- 


cles, which, when any affection is master of the tem- 
per, are thrown into motion; and this regularly pro. 


duces a certain configuration of features known by tho 
name of epression.“ 


It is real en and kindneſs to hide strong 
truths from tender eyes.“ 

66 To discover a new uncommon vein of thinking 
upon ordinary and beaten topics, requires that crea- 
tive power of imagination which nature has imparted 
only to her favourites, and with a frugal, sparing 


hand.“ 


« He was remarkable for having a dark involved 
countenance, and very mysterious elocution,” 


To Correspondents. 

The Communication from Agricola is unavoidably posl- 
poned. It Shall appear in our next, 

The friendly hint by Mr. Brooke shall be duly attended 
to. The circumstance he alludes to did not escape the nolice 
of the Editor; but the unavoidable hurry at the end ef tht 
month, owing to the delays in the printing, has prevented 
the possibility of the alteration recommended till this time, 

To other Correspondents in our next. 
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For Dr. Anderson. 


QUERIES RESPECTING THE MANAGEMENT OF 


A FARM, 
SIR, 


FROM the genen b turn of thought dis- 
played in your various publications, I am inclined to 
hope that you will not be offended at my soliciting 
your aſsistance in regard to a particular that is of con- 
siderable importance to me; and therefore I shall 
proceed without farther apology to state the case to 
you. : 

I am about to enter on the occupation of a farm 
of moderate extent; which I do partly for the purpose 
of its affording me a pleasing and healthful recreation, 
as my subsistence does not altogether depend upon it; 
but, as my finances are not such as to admit of my 
engaging in this employment without a view to some 
profit, 1t is neceſsary that I should proceed with cau- 
ion; and I mean to direct my principal attention to 
that pursuit. I am already in some measure ac- 
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quainted with rural affairs; but, from an attentive 


perusal of your agricultural writings, I feel that my 
own acquirements in that line are so much inferior 
to yours, and I have been already so much benefited 
by your instructions in regard to a variety of parti- 
culars, that I am anxious to profit by any hints which 
you shall be pleased to throw out on the present oc. 
casion for my information: nor is it to me alone that 


these hints may prove useful; for many others, under 


nearly similar circumstances, may profit by the same; 
as has, no doubt, been the case with respect to the 
letter to lord Sommerville on horse-hoeing, which was 
published in the 11th Number of your © Recreations,” 

The farm that I am to occupy is situated about 
twelve miles from a large market town, and is chiefly 
in graſs at present; but part of it is in corn. It is 
accounted strong, sound graſs land, though rather 
tending to over-dampneſs during a rainy season, at 


which times some coarse sour kinds of graſses make 


their appearance; and during the whole of the winter 
season it is soft and spungy. There is not, however, 
any appearance of permanent springs over the whole; 
so that during dry weather in summer the land be- 
comes hard, and is apt to chop in the softest places, 
and dry into a substance somewhat resembling kneadel 
clay or brick. It is in a middling condition as to 
richneſs, having been dunged upon the sward as often 
as circumstances would permit, with dung brought 
from the town by the back carriage in driving hay. 
T ought to have stated, that the graſs has been usually 
cut about Midsummer, and made into hay; the pro- 
duce, as nearly as I can ascertain, being in general at 


1. 
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the rate of from one load to a load and a half per 
acre. | 

The corn land is stiff, and of a thin staple, not being 
above four inches deep, over a bed of strong brown 
yellowish clay, which I am told must not be touched 
by the plough because it will diminish the produce. 
The crops chiefly cultivated have been wheat and 
heans, with broad clover and barley occasionally. In 
a favourable season, especially if it be moderately 
moist, the crops are tolerable; but in a dry season the 
earth becomes bound like iron, and the crops are very 
poor. I am conscious that justice has not been done 
to these fields by the farmer, and therefore am not 
without hopes that, by the attention which I mean 
to bestow upon it, it may be poſsible to ameliorate 
itz especially if you shall be so obliging as to favour 
me with such hints as you shall think neceſsary to 
give, with a view to putting me into a right train of 
management respecting such soils. On my own part 
can promise, that every hint which you shall give 
shall be attended to with the utmost polstble precision, 
and the result of my experience communicated to the 
public in due time through the channel of your va- 
luable miscellany, should it be so long continued 
(which I hope and trust it will be) as to render this 
practicable by, sir, your humble admirer, and sincere 


well wisher, AGRICOLA. 


P. S. I may add, that lime is to be had at a reazon- 
able price about four miles from the premises ; but 
that it never has been employed on these soils as a 
manure, so far as I can learn. Can you inform me, 
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whether there is any probability that lime would pryye 
beneficial upon such a soil; and, if so, how $hould ;j+ 


be applied? 


— 


— — 
E — 


Observations on the means of ameliorating clayey 
Souls, in answer to the above. 


There are few cases that could have been propounded 

which present greater difficulties, if a satisfactory an- 
swer be aimed at, than the above. If the land in 
question belongs to Agricola himself, if it be tytbe 
free, and if he have the command of a reasonable sum 
of money, it must be his own fault if the enterprise 
in which he is about to engage do not prove both pro- 
fitable and pleasing to him; but if it belong to 
another person, of which his tenure is short or un- 
certain; if it be liable to pay a tythe in kind, for 
which a fixed modus cannot be obtained; or if he 
have not a tolerable sum of money at command, it 
may be very much the reverse: for, although no land 
can he more productive than a soil of the nature above 
described, when it is put into the best order of which 
it is susceptible, yet while it is in the condition above 
described its crops are uncertain, and seldom abun- 
dant; the expence of management is considerable; 
and any attempts at partial amelioration will prove 
both troublesome and fruitleſs: the money so expended 
will be lost, and no sensible amendment wall ensue. 
In light soils this is not the case; for, although they 
are not susceptible of being permanently improved to 
such an extent, they may, under skilful management, 
at little expence be ameliorated for a short time to 3 
very considerable degree. 
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Having made these preliminary observations, which 
I conceive to be of great importance to all those who 
are inclined to speculate on agricultural undertakings, 
| shall, for the satisfaction of my correspondent, sug— 
gest a few hints respecting the means of ameliorating 
clayey soils, which are the result of experience and 
attentive observation for many years, and may, I 
think, be relied upon without danger of misleading 
those who have little experience in agriculture. 

There are two maxims respecting such soils which 
appear to me incontrovertible. The first is, that it 
is scarcely poſsible to cultivate a stiff soil with advan— 
tage while it is in a state of poverty; that is, when 
there is only a thin stratum of vegetable mould above 
the solid bed of clay; and when that mould has not 
heen 80 much impregnated with manures, and divided 
by frequent culture, as to aſsume a friable texture, and 
luxuriant prolificacy. The second is connected with 
it; viz. that the graſs produced on such a soil, in a 
similar state of poverty, will not have a tendency to 
grow finer in pile, or more abundant in quantity, if 
allowed to lie in that state for ever so many years, but 
the reverse; as it will naturally run into fog, or coarse 
and sour graſses, which are disrelished by all domestic 

animals. 


There are other two maxims respecting such soils, 7 i | 
which I deem equally unexceptionable; viz. that when k 7 17 
such soils are once deepened to a sufficient degree, 105 / [0 
and ameliorated by proper manures and frequent cul- 3 1.5 
ture, till the whole of that maſs has become of a mo- — mb 
derately friable texture, these soils are capable in the | l Wi 


first place of being kept under culture for any length | 74 
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of time with little trouble or expence, and of affording 
annually the most weighty crops of the best kinds of 
corn that can be produced in this country; and, in 
the second place, if such soils be properly laid down 
into graſs, they will be capable of yielding very abun- 
dant crops for a great number of years, without any 


diminution in quantity or in value; and in many 


cases they will become even more productive and nu- 
tritive. 

From these fundamental maxims, the truth of which 
J do not expect that any intelligent practical farmer 
will controvert, one corollary is so evidently deducible, 
that he who runs may read. It 1s, that nothing can 
be so beneficial to a country, when physically con- 
sidered, as that of converting such soils from their 
naturally unproductive condition into their fertile state 


because this has a neceſsary tendency greatly to aug- 


ment the food alike of man and of beast, while it at the 
same time diminishes the labour and expence of pro- 
ducing it. If so, then it behoves the legislature of 
every country, and every individual member in that 
country, to remove, as much as in them hes, every 
obstruction that stands in the way of such 1mprove- 
ment; and to facilitate as much as poſsible the exer— 
tions of every individual which are directed to that 
important end. What these obstructions are will best 
appear when we have considered what are the means 


neceſsary to be adopted before the object can be at- 


tained. 

From the foregoing data it appears incontestably 
evident, that every person polseſsing such a soil should 
apply his whole powers, not to cultivating fields 0 
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great extent in an imperfect manner, but, concen- 
trating his efforts to a small spot only, to manure it 
in such abundance, and dreſs it so completely, as to 
put it, at once, into that fine order, in which state it 
is fitted to produce those Juxuriant crops of which it 
is naturally so very susceptible; for, after this is once 
done, the patch so improved will continue for ever, 
under a course of good management, not only without 
requiring any aſsistance from without itself to keep it 
in order; but it will even be capable of affording oc- 
casional supplies to bring other poorer fields into a 
similar state of productiveneſs; thus shall the produce 
of the land be continually on the increase, while the 
expence of producing these crops will as neceſsarily be 
upon the decline, 


But the expence that must thus be incurred at once, 


before the field can be brought into that state of pro- 
ductiveneſs, will be very great. Sometimes it will 
considerably exceed the whole of the price that the 
soil in its original state was worth, This expel 
then must be considered in the light of a purchase 
price, the annual interest only of the money thus ex- 
pended being expected ever to return to the person 
who improves it; so that his capital can never be re- 
turned to him by the annual produce of the ground. 
To draw back this capital, if his circumstances shall 
render that neceſsary, he must sell the land, together 
with all the emoluments attached to it in conscquence 
of these improvements. 

Considering the subject then under this point of 
view, it will appear that improvements of this sort 
may be accounted a sort of pro- creation, if the term 
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be admitted; for it answers precisely the same purpose 
to the state, that the acquisition of an additional ex- 
tent of territory would do; with this valuable singu- 
larity annexed to it, that this additional territory is 
accompanied with no expence to the state either fo 
its protection or government; and that, instead of scat. 


tering and dispersing the inhabitants, it connects and 


combines them into a more compact body, which 
gives additional energy to all their exertions; so tha! 


no species of acquisition of territory could be so de- 


sirable as this would be. 

The above is said on the supposition that the land 
was originally in a great degree of poverty. In pro- 
portion as it is leſs sterile, the charge of improvement 


will be diminished. It will sometimes happen, then, 


that the field will yield more than a bare interest for 
the money expended upon it; and in that case the 


capital may be repaid within a limited period of years. 


Under these circumstances the improvement may not 


be beyond the reach of a tenant, who shall be insured 


in the poſseſsion of the land for the space of year: 
that are neceſsary for his indemnification, without 
being hable to any payment for the improvement that 
he has made. Hence the neceſsity is obvious, of 2 
clear and specific lease, liable to no risks or penalties, 
for a length of time proportioned to the state of the 
ground, if ever it be expected that any augmentation 
of territory can be thus made by this description of 
men. 


But if any portion of the produce of that land be 


abstracted from the improver, his efforts must be re- 
tarded in proportion to the proportion of the product 
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thus abstracted. In the rst case above stated, where, 
according to the supposition, the interest of the pur- 
ebase can be only annually paid by the increased pro- 
duce of the land, no ahstraction whatever can poſsibly 
be made from it, or the undertaking must be for ever 
frastrated. But if a tenth of the groſs produce be 
demanded, which in general may be reckoned above 
a fifth of the free produce, it must abstract from the 
poſsibility of improvement a prodigious proportion of 
the land that otherwise might casily have been thus 
improved. This case applies even to improvements 
by the land owner; but when it is recollected, that 
the tythe must bear a still higher proportion in those 
cases within the reach of the farmer, where the retri- 
bution must be made in a smaller number of years; 
and when we $till farther consider, that the general 
prejudice of the nation has curtailed the duration of 
a lease in general to one, two, three, or seven years, 
in most cases; it will be evident, that the desirable 
acquisition of territory, which is physically within 
our reach, is thus, from political and moral causes, 
totally excluded from coming within the compaſs of 
our power. 

Thus much I thought it neceſsary to say, by way 
of explanation of the cautions that I gave to my wor- 
thy correspondent in the beginning of this paper. I 
shall now proceed to the principal subject required to 
be investigated. 

From the above hints Agricola will be able in some 
measure to judge for himself as to the propriety of 
his adopting or declining to make the improvements 
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he proposed : for his farther information a few other 
particulars shall be added. 

It appears to me, from the account he has given of 
the farm, that so much has been already done to im- 
prove these fields as to free him from the most trou- 
blesome and expensive part of the operation. It is 
plain, that the surface-mould both of the arable and 
pasture fields, has been already so much enriched by 
manures and culture, as to have attained a very con— 
siderable degree of productiveneſs. The defects which 


he slightly indicates evidently arise from the little 


depth of the soil, all of which will be entirely removed 
by increasing the depth of rich friable mould, and no- 
thing else. In its present state, the water which fall; 
from the clouds ſinds an easy entrance into the rich 
triable mould at top, through which, in rainy weather, 
it quickly penetrates; but when it reaches the surface 
of the solid bed of clay, it can sink downward no tr- 
ther, but must there spread along the surface of che 
clay, in whatever direction the ground admits of, until 
it shall find some outlet through which it can flow oh. 
Under these cireumstances the thin stratum of vegc- 
table mould, through which alone the superfluous 
water can force its way, must quickly be reduced to 
the state of a pap, so as to encourage the growth 6! 
sour gralzes and rushes during the continuance of wet 
weather; which will be greatly augmented by the holes 
made by the feet of catile, should they be permitted to 
run in the field when in this state. From these cir- 


cumstances, the effects of the manure spread upon the 


surface of the graſs-land is in a great measure lost, aud 


the produce rendered both sour and scanty. Wer: 
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the staple of the soil, or previous mould, however, 
deepened to a sufficient degree, the case would he 
greatly changed: the water would continue to sink 
gradually towards the bottom during the fall of rain, 
and would not be regorged back upon the mould till 
it had reached the bottom entirely; which it never 
could do unleſs when the rain continued without abate- 
ment for a very long period of time: and when at last 
it did reach the bottom, the water would attempt to 
ſind its way along the surface of the impervious clay, 
so that it would be the under part of the vegetable 
mould alone which at these few times would be soft— 
ened to a superfluous degree, the surface mould con- 
tinuing even then in a sound and healthy state: and, 
as it can only be after a long continuance of rainy 
weather that even the bottom mould can be moist- 
ened too much, and as that undue degree of moisture 
can continue there but for a very short period of time, 
it cannot sustain any considerable degree of damage. 
Indeed, the degree of damage which 1t sustains, 
if it does sustain any at all, must in all cases be 
proportioned to the decpneſs of the soil; for, if that 
depth be sufficient, the longest continued wet weather 
that we have, will not be sufficient to make the water 
reach the bottom of the soil before the rain subsides; 
or, if it did, the depth would be so far beyond the 
reach of the principal roots of useful plants, that these 
roots could never be injured by that moisture. 

The above are the phenomena that occur during a 
continuance of wet weather on such soils. Let us now 
consider the changes that take place in the drier sca- 
eon of the year in consequence of deepening the soil, 
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When the soil is shallow above a bottom of firm clay, 
we have already seen that a moderate shower of r2jn 
reduces it to a pap, and that in a short time the water 
forces its way along the surface-mould till it finds an 
outlet through which it can flow off in abundance. 
Under these circumstances, much of the soluble part 
of the dung is carried off with the rain, so that the 
soil becomes little benefitted by the manure, The 
roots, in the mean while, are chilled in the thin pay 
to which the soil is thus reduced; which being of + 
small depth, a very short course of dry weather bake; 
it into a hard cake throughout its whole depth; 80 
that the roots are suddenly enveloped throughout their 
whole length with a hard dry crust, from which a very 
imperfect nourishment can be extracted; the plants, 
therefore, are quickly seen to languish, become pale 
and sickly, and finally decay. But when pervious 
mould of a sufficient depth is spread over the clay, 
the case is wonderfully different. The water, conti- 


| nuing to descend downward during the continuance 


of rain, only moistens without drenching that mould 
in which the principal roots are placed; and, instead 


ol carrying off the soluble part of the manure, it only 


makes that sink a little deeper in the mould, where it 
is reserved, with the principal part of the water itself, 
as a store for feeding the plants, and preserving the 
soft friability of the surface soil during the dry wea- 
ther that may be expected at certain seasons of the 
year: for, although the principal roots of graſses run 
chiefly in the surface mould, yet nature, ever provi- 
dent for the welfare of all the beings that she hat! 


called into existence, hath ordained, that the roots 0! 
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many plants sball descend to a great depth where the 
soil is sufficiently pervious to admit them to penetrate 
it; and that if one of these roots shall find suitable 
moisture, wherever it goes, they shall there imbihe it, 
and from thence distribute that moisture with a sur— 
prising uniformity over all other parts of the plants. 
These deep roots, then, by descending far below the 
surface, meet with an abundant moisture long after 
the thin surface of shallow mould would be totally 
dried up. This motsture, pumped up by these roots, 
is distributed by the other surface roots of the same 
plant through the whole of the soil in which they 
run, so as to preserve it in that state of moist fri- 
ability which 1s the most favourable for the growth 
of plants, long after the other has been wholly dried 
up, as may be exemplitied by a well known experiment, 
that of the earth in a common flower-pot being kept 
in a proper state of moisture throughout its whole 
depth, merely by keeping a small depth of water in 
a flat pan, in which the bottom part only of the pot is 
immersed. To add to the fertility of such soils, it is 
observable, that the dew which falls upon such moist 
earth is much more abundant than that which de- 
scends upon the dry and parched mould; so that the 
vegetation continues to go forward with the utmost 
luxuriance in the one case, long after it has totally 
ceased in the other. A soil thus cireumstanced is 
fitted alike to resist the hurtful effects of wet or of dry 
weather. | | 
Such are the causes of that productiveneſs, which 
is so little affected by the variations of scasons, that is 
abservable on deep, firm, sound, rich loams univer- 
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sally; for all clays, when sufficiently impregnated with 
manures, and mellowed by long exposure to the air 
and culture, aſsume the denomination of such loams, 
It is much to be regretted, that the expence of con- 
verting clays into this state is nnavoidably so great, 
as to have induced mankind, in general, to leave that 
proceſs in a great measure to the tardy operations of 
nature, which, though 1t operates in these cases very 
slowly, scarcely ever fails, in proceſs of time, to con- 
vert a small portion of the surface soil into vegetable 
mould. Where that stratum of vegetable mould is 
very thin, the soil is, in the common language of the 
farmer, denominated poor, or the reverse where it is 
deeper: and, as some clays are naturally of a more 
rigid texture than others, and are more slowly affected 
by aerial influences, the most obdurate in this respect, 
which in general coincide with the former, are entitled 
to the same denomination. 

Where a farmer undertakes to improve extensive 
fields of an obdurate soil of the last description, it is 
indeed à labour of the most Herculean kind; and 
what no prudent man, who is not the owner of the 
soil, and poſseſsed of no inconsiderable portion of agri- 
cultural skill, with funds sufficient to purchase the fec 
simple of the ground, will ever attempt to do. Under 
favourable circumstances in other respects this may, 
however, be done; but I do not think it neceſsary on 
the present occasion to enter into this discuſsion: it 
will be enough for me to show by what mode of ma- 
nagement clayey soils, which have already got a mo- 
derate portion of vegetable mould on their surface, 
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may be best rendered productive in a short space of 
time, and with a prudent degree of economy. 

The first step, and that which is indispensably ne- 
ceſsary, as without eit all other efforts will be rendered 
nugatory, or very unthriftv, is, to deepen the surface 


of the vegetable mould. The depth of soil at which 


askilful farmer would rest satisfied, were things en- 
tirely at his command, would not be leſs than cighteen 
inches; for no firm loam of leſs depth can ever be 


made to yield a scries of maximum crops, especially 


of graſa; but in few cases could it be prudent to at- 
tempt the deepening it to that degree at once. If the 
soil be brought to be twelve inches deep, it may be 
deemed good sound corn-land, that under a proper 
course of management may yield very abundant crops; 
but, unleſs it have this depth, it can scarcely be made 
to yield a succefsion of abundant crops of corn, al- 
though in particular scasons it may afford sometimes 
a maximum crop. In no case, however, can it vield 
abundant corn crops with a rational prospect of sue— 
ceſs on an average of seasons where the depth of staple 
is under eight inches: I should, therefore, consider 1t 
as a maxim never to be departed from, that wherever 
strong clay soils are to be cultivated at all, the surface 
mould should be turned up, and completely loosened 
and enriched, to the depth of eight inches at least, 
measured in a perpendicular direction from the sur- 
face, after the soil has been suffered to consolidate for 
six months from the time of the last operation. And, 
if the good mould on the surface did not at the com- 
mencement of the operations exceed three or four 
inches in depth, I should, in general, recommend, 
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that at the first proceſs it should not be deepened be. 
yond that degree; because the under part of the mould 
would in that case be put so far beyond the reach of 
culture and manures, as to render it liable to collapse 
in a short time into so firm a state, as to be little less 
pervious to moisture than the untouched clay; so that 
the labour of turning it up would be in a great mea. 
sure lost, which may easily be obviated by the simple 
proceſs that follows. 

A furrow being first opened to the depth of cight 
inches, either by a plough or otherwise, let a plough | 
follow, which makes a very wide furrow at the bot- 3 
tom (as is always the case with the Norfolk plough). | 
and which cuts to the depth of four or five inches, 
and no more: by its operation these four or five inches 3 
of the best surface mould will be turned into the bot- EI 
tom of the open furrow : another plough, if the ground E 


be free from stones, should follow in the same track, | t 
which should raise up three or four inches of the solid 1 
clay, and Jay it upon the top of the surface mould, | tc 
exactly as is performed in the proceſs of trenching in 9 

a garden (but if the clay be mixed with stones, which 
in such a firm mould would interrupt the motion of al 
the plough, this last part of the proceſs may be per- by 
formed by the spade). By this means, the richest, . 
A 


the most tender and friable part of the mould being 
turned to the bottom of the furrow, it will not there 
be in danger of caking too firmly, but will continue 
still pervious to water, and thus will imbibe the ma- 
nures that are washed from the surface; and, being 
easily within the reach of the roots of corn, it will at- 
ford them nourishment and support throughout the 
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whole season, while the more refractory soil upon the 
top is meliorating by the influence of the air and cul- 
ture that it receives, conjoined with the opr-ration of 
the manures that shall be mixed with it. 

To accelerate the influence of these operations, the 
farmer must bestow all his attention and aſsiduity to 
avail himself of every favourable incident. The first 
ploughing, if made before winter, while the weather 
is moderately dry, will be well timed. In that case the 
water-furrows ought to be laid clear, so as to suffer all 
superfluous moisture to run off; but if rainy weather 
should come on, it were better to leave it till the first dry 
weather in the spring, than plough it up while in a very 
wet state. In either case the ſield should be ploughed 
the second time acroſs as soon as the ground is 
dry, and the appearance of dry weather set in in the 
spring; and not before that, should it even be deferred 
till the month of May or June. But as soon as the 
weather appears to be favourable, this operation ought 
to be performed with all the expedition poſsible. Not 
only should the whole force that the farmer can com— 
mand of his own be applied with the utmost diligence, 
and his beasts be double fed, aud made to work much 
beyond the usual working hours, but he should also 
hire as many ploughs as he can obtain in the vicinity, 
at any price, in order, if poſsible, to finish this ne- 
ceſsary operation while the weather continues dry; 
for, if this can be done, he will derive more benefit 
from this single operation than from a dozen of 
ploughings, should a violent rain overtake him before 
it be finished. 

The furrow, at this ploughing, ought not to excce 
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five or six inches in depth. When it is finished, if 
the clay has been of a stiff quality, it will lie in great 
rough clods over the whole surface. These may be 
smoothed down a little, by means of a strong harrow 
drawn over them, as soon as the surface has become 
a little dry, while they continue still moist within; 
for in this state they will break into smaller lumps; 


but this harrowing proceſs need not be long continued; 
for the clods, as they become dry, will aſsume the 
hardneſs of stones, on which the harrow can make 
little impreſsion; unleſs when a slight shower falls, 
| after which the clods will break with ease. 

After the field has had this rough dreſsing by the 


1 harrow, carts should be instantly employed to lay over t 

v7 the whole surface of the field a complete dreſsing of \ 

1 lime as a manure. This lime should have been pre- f 
'x viously procured; and, having been brought home in 

i the state of shell lime, should be laid down in heaps n 

| in the most convenient place that can be found in the tl 

neighbourhood of water. Care should be taken that fc 

| the lime be not sJaked, by rain or otherwise, before it a0 

| . | be wanted; for, should this happen, and the lime be di 

| run into clods before it be spread, three bushels of fie 

such slaked lime will not produce so much effect upon 80 

the soil as one would do, if applied in its powdery pi 

state. The lime should be slaked just before it is put T 

into the carts, when it is in a light powdery state, and wl 

spread out upon the field from the carts while in that dre 

powdery state, without being laid down in heaps upon thi 

the field; for the clods would not admit of its being ter 

taken up and spread equally. This part of the process $01 

is troublesome to the men and dangerous to the horse, tha 


iH due precautions be not used; but it is of too muc! 
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importance to allow these considerations to prevent it. 
The men must be encouraged to proceed with alacrity 
by some frank and liberal donation, and a more than 
usual proportion of beer; and the master, or some 
discriminating aſsistant, must constantly attend to see 
that the horses never be placed to the leeward of the 
cart either in loading or unloading. The easiest way 
for both men and horses is, to place the cart, when 
loading or unloading, so as that the wind blows nearly 
upon the side of the cart, but with the horse's head 
always turned a little to the wind for preserving his 
eyes. His whole body, however, should be covered 
with a sheet to keep away the dust; and the precau- 
tions that I long ago gave in Eſsays on Agriculture, 
Vol. I. page 571, for preventing the horses hoofs and legs 
from being burned, ought to be carefully attended to. 

There is nothing in which I shall more surprise 
many practical farmers who shall read this, than in 
the quantity of lime that I shall direct to be employed; 
for Jam well aware that 15 or 16 bushels of lime per 
acre is reckoned in many parts of the kingdom a full 
dreſsing at one time. For my own part, I am satis- 
tied, from long experience and observation, that upon 
soils of the kind of which I now treat, ten or fifteen 
pinches of snuff would prove nearly equally efficacious, 
The least quantity of lime that I should think it worth 
while to apply in the above case would be two hun- 


dred bushels per acre; four hundred bushels T should 


think a tolerable dreſsing; but six hundred much bet- 
ter; and eight hundred better still; especially if the 
soil were to be deepened at once to a greater degree 


than has been above specified. The consequence of 
8 2 
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such a copious application of lime as is here stated is, 
that it not only gives a strong stimulus, so as to pro- 
duce at once a very abundant crop; but it also com- 
municates to the soil a certain degree of mellow fri- 
ability which renders it pervious to moisture, and 
easily permeable by the roots of plants that grow in 
it; and thus gives it at once those valuable qualities 
which it wanted, and which it could not have ac- 
quired, by a leſs liberal procedure, perhaps in the 
course of several centuries, In consequence of this 
improved texture, and the qualities that it thus ac- 
quires, the effect of every other manure that shall be 
applied to it is augmented in a ratio beyond any de- 
gree that can be estimated. The soil thus also ac- 
quires the power of producing many valuable plants 
which it never could have otherwise nourished: nor 
does it stand in need of the future application of ma- 
nures, but at very distant periods of time; and the ap- 
plication of lime in particular, after such an abundant 
dreſsing, can be dispensed with perhaps for ever. It 
produces, in short, a permanent amelioration of the 
soil, which will render it highly productive for ever, 
if it be continued under a system of ordinary good 
management. 


— _ 22 


I am afraid that to many of my readers this disqui- 
sition will appear uninteresting; perhaps even some 
agriculturist may deem it too minute. To no one, 
however, who is actuated with the genuine spirit of 
farming, can this be so considered. They know 
that general directions are of no other use than to con- 
ceal ignorance under the cloke of science, and to amuse 
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the indolent speculator by an idle display of unmeaning 


words that profit nothing. To a person who is devoid 
of principle this costs nothing; and a plausible diſser- 


pen can trace the characters. This cannot be done 
with one who puts himself in the place of the owner 
of a farm, and considers what are the particulars to 
which he must of neceſsity advert, if he hopes to suc- 
ceed in the enterprise in which he is engaged. Such 
a one feels that general observations are not wanted; 
it is the particulars only upon which succeſs depends, 
towards which his attention is perpetually directed; 
and, should any one of these particulars be omitted, 
supposing the pupil to he unacquainted with the subject, 
it might subject him to a heavy loſs and serious em- 
barraſsment; and he would have good reason to com- 
plain that the writer had misled him by keeping out 
of view circumstances which, though they may ap- 
pear to be trifling to inattentive readers, are, to him, 
ot the greatest importance. These are the considera- 
tions which induce me, where I attempt to point out 
the path to another, to enter into particulars with that 
minute discrimination which I conceive to be abso- 
lutely indispensable in cases of this sort: nor should 
I hold myself guiltleſs if a desire to render writings 
amusing should supersede any neceſsary elucidations. 
Upon this plan the above has been written; nor shall 
these rules be departed from in what I shall farther 
have to add on the amelioration of clayey soils. If 


this did not appear to myself an object of very great 
importance, I should not have entered upon it at all; 
and, having once entered upon the subject, 1t cannot 


tation on any subject may be written as fast as the 
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properly be abandoned till it be brought to a conclu— 
sion. This will not be long in being accomplished; 
but, should I have reason to think that this will cause 
any disgust to my general readers, I shall be on my 
guard against entering upon similar discuſsions in fu- 
ture. | 
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t Travels of Viator in Scotland. 

1 | & [ Continued from page 224.] 

=, «© On my return from this agreeable geological ex- 
1 cursion,“ says Viator, © I had the pleasure to find the 
| cloth laid, and breakfast prepared with great neatneſs 

g | and propriety. My landlord (who had left me some 
i} time before, to procure a guide to conduct me through 
A | the mountains, where, he said, there being no mad? 


| 
C: roads, there was danger of my mistaking one track for 
g N another, which might lead me far out*of the way be- 
x fore I had a chance of meeting with any person to put 


me right), now returned, and I with pleasure invited 
him to partake with me. The tea apparatus was of 


plain white stone ware; the cream excellent; the but- ; 
| | 8 ter delicately sweet, having been made that very morn- b 
Ml ing; and, to heighten the whole, T was surprised to 
see a glaſs of nice currant jelly, which it is much more ; 
8 customary, I find, to use in this part of the country as | 
4 | a bonne bouche at breakfast, than to employ as sweet 
k [ sauce for venison. There was an appearance of hos- : 
{ I pitality and kindneſs in all this, that was highly flat ; 

1 tering to me; as it seemed to indicate the satisfaction 

which they felt at the attention that I paid to them. 


The first cup of tea was scarcely poured aut, when 4 
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plate of new laid eggs, piping hot, were brought in, 
nicely covered up in a clean napkin curiously folded; 
nor do I think I ever ate a more delicate morsel in my 
life than these afforded. Every thing appeared to me 
excellent in its kind, and I partook of it with a high 
degree of relich. My landlord scemed to be much 
pleased and flattered by the satisfaction that I ex- 
preſsed, and was unremitting in his attentions. Some 
«ices of bread had been nicely toasted (dry) for me 
(for 1t does not seem that they are in the practice of 
making buttered toast here); but the landlord himself, 
with great modesty, declined taking any of it, ordering 
some oaten cake to be brought for himself; which is 
the kind of bread, he says, universally used in that 


country by persons in his station. I tasted it, and 


found it hard and crisp, of the consistence of hard 
biscuit, but more crumbly and friable. There was 
something of an almond- like flavour in it which was 
agreeable, had it not been accompanied by a kind of 
pungency that affected the lower part of the palate, 
which prevented it from being so pleasing to me as it 
otherwise would have been. Custom had rendered 
this very peculiarity to him a great delicacy; and he 
aſsured me that he preferred that kind of cake to 
wheaten bread, A small bason of milk also was pre- 
sented, that appeared to be of a kind quite new to me. 
Its consistence was thicker than any cream that I had 
ever seen. On inquiring what it was, he told me that 
it was a peculiar preparation of butter-milk which he 
could not accurately describe to me; and added, that 
it was reckoned a great delicacy in that part of the 
country, It was of a sub-acid taste and pleasing ſla- 
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vour. I was told, that it was usually eaten with su— 

gar, in which way, on trial, I found it most excellent; 

and, eaten with this milk, the oaten cake tasted much 
better than the wheaten bread, I now regretted that 

I had before tasted 6f so many good things, as I could 

have enjoyed a full meal of this Jast as a high luxury, 

It was impoſsible for me, on rising from this rustic 

breakfast, not to think of the eulogium which Dr. 

Johnson bestows on this meal in Scotland; the only 
if thing belonging to this country, if I rightly recollect, 
that he has deigned to honour with his approbation, 
If breakfast in genteel families as far exceeds ordinary 
meals, proportioned to-their station, as this has done, 
it must indeed be a very luxurious meal, 

The guide that the landlord had provided was 
now. presented to me, who was, I found, the very 
identical tailor whose premises had lately so much at- 

| tracted my attention, He was a cheerful-looking 

„ active little fellow, who was prepared to set out with 

great alacrity on this excursion. To put him into good 

humour, I desired that he might have any thing he 

t chose which the inn afforded. With a good-humoured 

\} hilarity he thanked me, saying, he had breakfasted at 
| home, and stood in no need of any victuals; but on 
1 the landlord inviting him to take a glaſs. out of his 

| bottle, which I found was brandy, he cheerfully ac- 

ceded to the proposal, wishing me good health and a 

pleasing journey. The landlord then desired him to 

| gꝗqo forward by himself for several miles, to the place 

ö i where the made road (as he always called the turn- 

| pike-road) ended, where be was desired to wait till I 

should come up, if I did not overtake him before: 


sending the horses forward about two miles farther, 
as we could only see the river properly on foot. The 
country had now aſsumed an appearance very different 
from what it bore the day before. The river now, in- 
stead of running nearly in a level with the banks on 
each side of it, so as to form a conspicuous object in 
the scenery, flowed forward in a deep cavity that al- 
most entirely concealcd it from notice, except when 
you was very nearly on its banks. The hills seemed 
to recede farther from each other on either side; and, 
as the road had been on the ascent for some time, 
the scite on which we stood, though elevated consi- 
derably above the original valley, seemed to be still a 
vale, but of much wider extent than before. It 
was, in fact, an elevated plain surrounded by hills at "14. 
a considerable distance; but it was a plain undulated Wo 
by a great diversity of little swells, between each of 1 
which was its leſser valley. The farm- houses and 
cottages of the inhabitants were generally placed on 
some of these little eminenees, near some rill, or 
living spring of water, having little yards as they call 1 
them (gardens) to each, which are generally occupied Ml! N | 
by a small tuft of trees planted carelefsly in the neg- "4 
lected corners. These form a variety of groups that if 
are infinitely diversified; and from their appearing at 
times, and then being lost behind the knolls as the 
road rises or falls, the whole, intermingled with occa- 
sonal groups of cattle, and at times enlivened by the 
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the landlord, in the mean while, undertaking to show | | þ 
me the romantic cascades on the river, as he had pro- 19 
After riding about two miles, we dismounted, 5 
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sprightly appearance of linens bleaching on the shel- 
tered Jawn bounded by the limpid rill, formed an ever- 
varying picture of rural elegance that was infinitely 

attractive to me. | 
„We now. eb the river, which took a de- 
vious course through this undulated vale. As its de- 
scent is rapid, it has, during the course of ages, eaten 
out for itself, as it were, a deep and large excavation, 
which in some places enlarges to a considerable width, 
and in others is confined to a narrow chasm, as the 
materials through which it paſsed were more soft or 
firm. The rocks here, that are occasionally laid bare, 
are chiefly of free- stone, through some parts of which 
a narrow channel is all that the waters have been able 
1 to open for themselves. In one place in particular, 
4 the rocks above approach so near together at the top, 
| as not. to be apparently more than twenty feet apart; 
but lower down, where the water acts with its greatest 
force when the river is unusually swelled by rain, the 
stone has been worn away on each side so as to ex- 
hibit something like the base of an arch, the top of 
which has fallen down. From this rock the water is 
1 precipitated in an irregular maſs by one leap to the 
\ | | - depth, as I suppose, of nearly thirty feet. The water 
il is projected with great force also through some irre- 
| gular holes in the rock, that affords a feature highly 
characteristic of the place. Trees wave their branches 
in wild luxuriance above the top of the rock, and over 
the yawning chasm, which gives to it a gloom that 1s 
| ö * finely contrasted by the white foam of the river dash- 
\ ing among the rocks below. As the rock seems here 
to terminate by being abruptly discontinued, the looses 
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earth below has been washed out to a considerable 
width, forming a sort of amphitheatre of great beauty, 
surrounded by trees on every side, except on that 


through which the river (which has now recovered 


from the perturbation that it bore at its first appear- 


ance) spreads forth a wide and placid surface to the 


sun, and gently steals away. 
„From this place we ascended by the side of the 
river, chiefly within its lofty banks, for near a mile, 


in which we met with various scenes of singular 


beauty, which it would be vain to attempt to specify. 
Never before had I seen a stream that seemed to be 
so happily adapted as this to the diversion of angling; 
and my guide aſsured me, that it is a most excellent 
trouting river. We were forced, however, at last to 
ascend to the top of the bank, as no path could be 
found by the bed of the river; and, having fallen into 
the track of a road on which we walked for some time, 
admiring the ever-varying scenery of the country, 
without thinking of the river, which I imagined had 
here suddenly altered-1ts course, I found at length that 
we had approached to its very brink without having 
perceived it. We were walking along a winding lane 
through a thick copse of haze], when my guide, who 
had directed my attention to some object above, to- 
wards which we were walking, gently stopped me, by 
taking hold of my hand; and, pointing downwards, 
I saw, through the boughs of hazel and other trees, 
at a great depth below me, the water in a deep and 
sluggish stream winding among the rocks in sullen 
gloom. Dark, even black, it seemed. My head turn- 


ed giddy; and, although my guide kept me steady by 
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the hand, I could not think myself secure. We stood 
upon the very top of a bridge, which the conveniency 


of the situation had induced the inhabitants of th 


country, long ago, to build over this narrow chasm, 
The rocks rose on both sides to nearly the level of the 


banks, in almost à perpendicular direction. The arch 
is of stone, the foundations of which, at the height 


of more than fifty feet above the river as it flowed at 
this time, rest upon the solid rock. The parapets, 
which seem to have been originally low, have been 

suffered to moulder down till they are nearly annihi- 
lated; and, the bridge itself being narrow, it appears 
to be, to any one who has not been accustomed to it, 
a most tremendous paſs; nor should I be easily pre- 
vailed with to paſs it on horseback; though the people 


in this country, who have been long used to it, ride 
along here with the greatest coolneſs. Vet I cannot 


help thinking, that the gentlemen of this district are 
extremely to blame in not rearing proper parapets here; 
for, aſsuredly, a restive or a skittish horse, by giving 
a sudden start, might easily precipitate both himself 
and rider to the bottom on either side in a moment. 


I believe the pretext under which this neglect is suf 


fered is, that they intend to rear a new bridge here, 
when this will be all properly secured; but, as it may 
be a long time before funds can be collected for that 
purpose, it is certainly neceſsary to secure it in the 
mean while; which might be done by a simple firm, 
rough, wooden rail. It is poſsible, however, that this 
may be neglected until some accident shall remind 
them of it in a more powerful manner than any hint 


from such as me can ever do. The force of custom 
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is here powerfully exemplified; for, although this path 
must appear terrible to every stranger, yet it is viewed 
with indifference by those who have eee of 
seeing it frequently. 

« About a hundred yards 177994 this paſs, which 
is vulgarly called The Devil's Bridge, we found our 
horses waiting; and here I took leave with regret of 
my honest landlord, who, seemingly with the most 
cordial good-will, wished me a prosperous journey, and 
safe return to my home. The road was here distinct, 
having two parallel ditches as usual, one on each side, 
which I could not mistake for any of the natural path- 
ways in the country. The river, marked by its wood- 
ed banks, might at times be recognised to the right; 
but the eye stretched over it to a great distance, which 
exhibited a prospect extremely different from any of 
those that T had been accustomed to contemplate 
from my 1nfancy; so very different indeed, that it ap- 
peared: more like a fairy vision than a reality. Through 
the whole of the country that I had traversed this day 
the fields are open; scarcely an enclosure to be seen, 
except the irregular fences round the gardens and corn 
yards. A great part of this hollow is arable ground; 
but the corn fields are not closely compacted into one 
large maſs of open corn- land, as is usual in common- 
land fields in England. Patches of graſs, of greater 
or smaller extent, are seen every where interspersed 
among the corn: nor is the practice of any one person 
here neceſsarily influenced by that of his neighbour: 
each farm is poſseſsed in severalty by one tenant. Even 
the hills are not held in common; they all belong to 
specific owners, who let them out, in such divisions 
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as they think fit, to tenants, whose boundaries are dis- 
tinet, and whose flocks are never suſſered to intermix 
with each other. From this pecuharity of tenure ori- 
ginate many customs which are here observable that 
must strike the eye of a casual paſsenger. Amidst 
the open corn fields you see frequent groups of cattle 
pasturing quietly, in a situation where you would 
think there must be great danger of their frequently 
injuring the crops: each of these herds of cattle is 
guarded by an attendant, here- called a herd, who 
watches over them with care during the day, so as to 
prevent damage being done by them. He is usually 


accompanied by one or more little dogs, here called 


collies; a breed of dogs remarkable for their docility, 
and who, under the direction of the owner, make the 
cattle do almost whatever they wish for: but as it 
would be difficult to keep these cattle thus in order, 


were they to be permitted to stroll at large over the 


whole field, they are generally kept together in a pretty 
compact body, so as to exhibit the appearance of pic- 
turesque groups, which tends greatly to heighten the 
beauty of the landscape, and add to its rural s1mpit- 
city. These herds, having also much time on their 
hands, are induced for the sake of amusement to in- 


vent some rude musical instrument for themselves, on 
which they take great delight to perform some of those 
simple melodies which have long characterised the 


musie of Scotland. One of the most common of these 


musical instruments is a plain Whistle, in the form 
of the common flute, to the end of which they affix 


a small horn, thus fashioning it somewhat after the 
manner of a trumpet, which tends at the same time 
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to augment the sound, and render the tones more 
mellow. This rural flute they call a-sfock and horn; 
and you can scarcely travel a mile in that country 
during the summer season without hearing some of 
the pleasing melodies performed on these rustic flutes, 
which, under certain circumstances, prove bewitch- 
ingly pleasing; and serve strongly to impreſs on the 
mind this finest feature of arcadian simplicity. 

« The cattle are driven regularly to the fold (a kind 
of pen) at noon, when the attendant goes home to 
dinner, or at sun-set when he retires to repose, These 
folds are a kind of temporary inclosures, made of sod 
dug up from each side the place on which they stand. 
They are, in general, of such small dimensions, that 
12 or 16 of them will be contained in the compaſs of 
an acre: and are built contiguous to each other in a 
chequered manner. These walls are reared at a yery 
mall expence (about a farthing a yard, as I was told) 
although they are still so firm as to stand for one sea- 
son without requiring in general to be repaired. This 
fence is intended not only to secure the cattle while 
ihe attendant is absent, but to manure the soil at the 
same time, the cattle being shifted from one inclosure 


into another as soon as the first is judged to have re- 


ceived à sufficient portion of manure. Sometimes 
lime is put upon the field at this time along with the 
dung. The walls, I was told, are all pulled down 


ahout the beginning of winter, and the field is ploughed 


up, and sown in the spring with oats upon one fur- 
row, Which is generally a very abundant. crop; the 
place where the walls stood, even where it has re- 
ceiyed no dung, being nearly as good as the rest; £0 
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that they think the amelioration of the soil is such as 
to pay for the expence of rearing the walls. This 


| practice appeared to be in itself so curious, that I was 


at pains to inform myself very particularly concern- 


— ing it. 


We overtook our little tailor within something 
more than a furlong of where he was o have stopped, 


who seemed to rejoice at our approach; for he had 


never felt the power of the sensations of the philoso— 
pher, who said, that “ he never was leſs alone than 


when alone: on the contrary, he was never so much 


pleased as when he was in company where his viva- 
city was suffered to expand itself with perfect ease in 


free conversation. I found him to be exactly the per- 
Son who suited me; as he communicated of his own 


accord a variety of particulars respecting the manners 


of the people, and the customs of the country, that 


might otherwise have totally escaped my observation. 
The state of his own family, being the subject nearest 
His heart, came first under view; and it answered my 


Purpose as well as any other could have done; for 
the circumstances that affected them were nearly the 


same with those that proved of importance to others 


around them. The busineſs about which he himself 


is generally employed is that of a tailor; but, instead 
of furnishing a suit of clothes to such as want them 
at a given price, as in the metropolis, he neither fur- 
nishes the cloth of which they are to be made, nor 
any thing else belonging to them, except it be thread 


and twist, and sometimes buttons of a common sort 


at so much per dozen, When his aſsistance is 


wanted, the person who employs him sends for the 
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tailor to come to his house on a day appointed, in 
order that he may make some new clothes, or mend 
such as are worn out. When he goes, the cloth is 
produced; he takes measure of the person for whom 
they are intended, cuts out the cloth upon the spot, 
and then sits down to sew it up Secundum' artem, re- 
turning the overplus to the owner, who carefully lays 
it by for future use. He continues to work in this 
family till all the work that they have to do in his line 
be finished. When that is done, he leaves them, and 
goes to another, where he has probably been engaged 
for some time, always receiving payment for what he 
has done before he leaves the family; being paid for 
his own trouble at the rate of six-pence a day, and 
four-pence or five-pence for such apprentices as hghe : 
may have with him at the time, according to the pro- 
ficiency they have made: this, however, 1s besides 
victuals, which are always furnished by the employer. 
On my expreſsing some degree of surprise at the small- 
neſs of his earnings, and my wonder how he could 
have subsisted a family upon it; he laughed, and said 
he had never felt any difficulty in it till of late, that 
the price of meal had got so much higher than its 
usual rate; and he frankly acknowledged, that had he 
not by the good management of his wife laid up a 
little for q sore heel (a time of distreſs) he should have 
been somewhat embarraſsed ; but as it is, said he, by 
the aſsistance of my gardens, the good conduct of our 
little ones, and the bleſsing of Heaven, we have made 
$hift to live comfortably enough. This affords a strik- 
ing picture of the simplicity of manners, and the pri- 
meval mode of thinking, that prevail in this district. 
Vor. II. 5 T 
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cs On 1 inquiry, I found that my guide was blest, as 
he said, with a family of five children, of whom three 
are boys, and two girls. The eldest boy, who is now 
seventeen, has been three years an apprentice to him, 
and in one other year will be entitled to demand as 
good wages as himself. Indeed (says he) at the needle 
he is now fully as good as myself; but he is not yet 
quite master of the cauâ (chalk) and sheers (ſeiſsors). 
The second boy went at the age of fave to keep two 
cows for a neighbour; and after two summers he went 
to a farmer whose cattle he kept three summers; since 
then, he has been employed at the plough and har- 
rows, and has not cost me six-pence. My youngest 
boy is now seven; he has kept cattle. two summers; 
and after he has had this winter at school I mean to 
bind him also an apprentice to,myself, to supply his 
brother's s place when he shall be looking out for a 
wife ; then, you know, he must. be his own mas- 


ter. My eldest girl, now nineteen, was married last 


Whitsunday to a smith lad, our next door neighbour, 
to whom she brought, of her own spinning, six webs 
of linen, which will make a dozen shirts for her hus- 
band, and six pair of Sheets; besides three. pair of 


| blankets, spun by her mother and her from thiggings 
: (loose locks, as I could understand, usual to be given 
| to gratuitous afsistants at sheep-shearing) of wool in 


the summer time. She is (said he, with a becoming 
pride) » though. I say it, who should not say it, as 

clever and thrifty a girl as any in the parish; and will 
make an excellent wife to Tom. The younger girl is 
at home with her. mother, since her sister was mar- 
ried; but till that time she tended a neighbour's cov: 
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in summer by the water side. In short, every one of 
them brought more wages to us during the summer 
half year, from the time they were five years old, than 
was sufficient to get clothes for themselves and pay for 
their schooling in winter; and the elder now tender 
me so much of their fee (wages) every half year as 
puts us out of the fear of want, were we even, through 
sicknels, to be laid up for a time. I have no cause 
for uneasineſs of any sort.“ Happy, said I to myself, 


are those who know how to be contented with a lit- 
tle: it is the truest source of independence and do- 


mestic peace | 

« give this conversation as nearly as I can in the 
words of the narrator, because it may serve to exhibit 
2 more lively picture of the costume of the country 
than I could otherwise give; but several particulars 


hinted at briefly will appear unintelligible to others, 


as they were to me, till my lively guide explained them 
to me (when questioned) to the following effect. 
© In mentioning prices of provisions, I observed 
that he took notice of nothing but that of meal, and 
that he neither mentioned bread, nor beef, nor beer. 
On inquiry I found, that by meal he meant chiefly 
oat-meal; and that this article alone constitutes per- 
| haps three fourths of all the sustenance taken by the 
people in this part of the country. A preparation of 
this meal called porridge (hasty pudding) made of oat- 
meal stirred into boiling water, with a little salt, till 
it be of the consistence of a firm pudding, that is ge- 
nerally eaten with a little milk by way of sauce, con- 
stitutes universally the breakfast and the supper of all 
claſses of persons not exceeding the rank of a farmer. 
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This is a plain, substantial, nourishing cheap meſs ; 
and is peculiarly favourable to the growth and health 
of children. Wheaten bread 1 is never seen among that 
claſs of persons; and meat of any sort but rarely, and 
in very small quantity. Their bread here is, in ge- 
neral, those thin oaten cakes which I mentioned lately, 
and some portion of pease bread, which is reckoned 
nourishing, though not so palatable as the other. For 
dinner the usual dish is broth, made of pot barley, 
oat grits (shelled oats), pease or beans, green or 
dry, cabbages, or other greens, with turnips, carrots, 
\ onions, leeks, or other potherbs of the season, stewed 
all together, with a little salt and other seasoning, with 
some meat occasionally, though oftener without any. 
This is of a much thicker consistence than any kind 
of soups in England, and it is a savoury nourishing 
meſs. I tasted of some that I was aſsured had no 
meat in it of any sort, and found it very palatable. 
Bread and milk (sometimes curdled, sometimes plain), 
cheese, or butter occasionally, with potatoes stewed, 
very often mashed in milk, are taken in addition to 
the above; and, as they are never stinted in quantity, 
these sorts of food are found to enable the labouring 
people to sustain any kind of fatigue that rural ope- 
rations require. At hay-time and harvest, they are 
indulged with a little beer; but at other seasons the 
usual beverage is whey or butter milk, which is usu- 
ally distributed by the farmers with a liberal hand to 
the families of the cottagers who belong to them. No 
pigs are here kept on the dairy wash. 
„These details, if they shall appear uninteresting 
to some readers, were far otherwise in my estimation. 


in 32.49 
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Want among the lower claſses of the people is per- 
haps the most grievous political disease that can affect 


society among men; and want is the inevitable con- 


comitant of extravagance and waste among them. 
Whatever introduces a taste for foreign luxuries, or 
high priced viands, among the lower ranks of people, 
throws them instantly into embarraſsments which are 
productive of a long aceumulation of evils. It relaxes 
the energy of the mind, destroys the ennobling prin- 
ciple of independence, weakens the spirit of industry, 
enfeebles the rising generation by depriving the parents 
of the means of furnishing their progeny with an abun- 
dance of wholesome food; this makes them greedy and 
gluttonous when occasions offer, and little delicate as 
to the means of procuring gratifications. The, moral 


principle itself is corrupted, and human nature debased 
by the habits that it engenders. What then, I would 
fain ask, can be of so much consequence to society, 


as cherishing those habits of simplicity, especially in 
regard to food, which naturally ensures plenty and 


content among those claſses of people which never can 


enjoy either plenty or content where that simplicity 
of taste are banished? Let those who theorise upon 
these subjects, when they are led to draw any other 
conclusion, come into such a country as that which 
now surrounds me, and they will meet with facts that 


will speak a much more convincing language than any 
words could do.” 


— 


I have given the whole that occurs in the present 
Number in the author's own words, without attempt- 


ing to abridge them! in the smallest degree; and shall 
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be extremely sorry should my readers think that | hae 
erred in this respert. 


EXPERIMENTS ON REARING POTATOES, 
- . TO : 
To Leigh Philips, Esg. 


SIR, 
As I know you correspond with Dr. Anderson, 
I have taken the liberty, through your means, to traus— 
mit an experiment which I made this year on the pro- 
ductive powers of different kinds of potatoes. I have 
Sent you as many of the names generally used to de- 
note the variety as I know; but as these are arbitrary, 
I will describe them by the shape and colour of the 
bulb. They were planted in a rich sandy loam, in 
high condition, but without any manure at the time 
of planting. 
N. B. There were 27 plants of each, and the sets 
were planted at 16 inches apart. 


No. Whole potatoes. Weight planted. Groſs produce. Net produce, 


| | lbs. oz. lbs. It's. or. 
1% — © oc 5.0- 55 hes Boonnes 37S e+:5 00 5. 300. 18 


Rs 5 OE. | © OG VAX » tf RR | yo. 


„%% / A —o»iu T eve HY Foe en:5 5 165. 15 
„%%% ⁵ĩ li. 1 
5. . Irish apple white potatoe.. . 9. JJ LT 
„% ͤ ( bo ney x oics Sos OD bo ed DG + +» 

7... . Ox nobles C ene e 8 179.12 
8.... Fox's seedlings .... „ C 8 68. 8 
9. . . Braughton's dwarfs VVV 60. 14 
10, Mouse kidney 1 1 "2...2 
11. % Sprits from No. 55 „„ PL OL * TMR 65. 

12. . „ Eyes eg ditto =. 5 os; 9% . „ 168 162.184 


N. B. No. 1 are pink coloured potatoes, and pro- 
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luce their bulbs at a distance from the stem, upon a 
very strong fibrous root. 

No. 2 is a round white potatoe, and produces the 
hulb close to the stem. 

No. 3 a long bluish purple potatoe, very white flesh, 
and good for use in the spring. 

No. 4 a long white potatoe, that bears the fruit at 
a great distance from the stem. 

No. 5 a round potatoe, that grows like the Cham— 
pion; perhaps it may be the same potatoe; I have 
grown it several years; it is a good produce, and the 
best winter potatoe that I have ever vet met with, 

No. 8 an excellent carly potatoe, earlier (by at least 
a fortnight) than any other that I know. 

No. 11 I planted double the number of sprits, each 
about two inches in length, taken from the potatoe, 
and planted immediately; and when they began to 
regetate I destroyed all, except 27 of the strongest. 
No. 12 the eyes cut out with a little of the potatoe 
to each, I did not plant till a fortnight after they had 
been taken from the potatoe; these and the sprits were 
taken from the same potatoes, planted in the row 
marked No. 5, 

[ shall make some other experiments next year, as 
do not choose to depend upon a single experiment, 
t is a matter of some importance in growing potatoes, 
not only to ascertain the difference of quantity that 
each sort produces, but to know the time of the year 
when each is in the greatest perfection for che public. 


This Jani not at present able to ascertain with accu- 
racy, 
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—— — — — 


To Dr. Anderson. 


DEAR SIR, | Manchester, Dec. 3, 1501 
The annexed experiments were made 


by the Rev. George Hulme, of Araley in Worcester- 
Shire, and I send them in his own hand-writing, a8 
I consider them not only very accurate but important. 
As far as one set of experiments can be relied upon, 
they must have great weight. The groſs produce of 
183 lbs. from 25 ounces of eyes is very great indeed, 
You will make any use you please of these experi- 
ments; and, as Mr. Hulme 1s an excellent practical 
farmer, as well as careful experimentalist, you may 
have full confidence in the accuracy of his statements. 
Yours very truly, J. LEIGH PHILIPS. 


—— — —— — 


— 


— — 


Observations suggested by the above. 


The ascertaining with accuracy and precision even 
one single fact in agriculture, I consider to be of 
greater importance to mankind at large, and to this 
nation in particular, than the acquisition of a con- 
siderable extent of territorial property would be. In 
the first case, the prosperity of the whole, and the 
comforts of every individual, would be augmentet, 
without producing inconvenience to any one. In the 
other case, great expence must be incurred in govern- 
ing and protecting it; much derangement in the affairs 
of individuals must neceſsarily be experienced; and 
many must suffer by this means a deep and lamen- 
table depreſsion, while a few individuals accumulate 
wealth, and are raised with a destructive facility to a 
degree of eminence that they had no right to expect; 
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which tends to promote that extreme inequality of 
condition that gives rise to discontents which prove 
the bane of domestic comfort, and occasion a neceſsary 
train of comcomitant evils, which, but for that cir- 
cumstance, would never have had an existence. The 


person, then, who, by well judged experiments, elu- 


cidates such facts, deserves to be ranked among the 
most exalted claſs of the benefactors of mankind. In 
this point of view the public lie under great obliga- 
tions to the executor of the above experiments. 

It is, however, greatly to be regretted, that the dif- 
ſiculty of ascertaining agricultural facts with accuracy 
and precision is such, as to render it next to impoſsible 
for the most diligent experimenter to attain completely 
almost in any case the point he aims at. The utmost 
that he can in general expect to do is, to pave the way 
for some other to follow his track with greater succeſs 
than he has been able to do, by removing difficulties 


that have retarded his career and frustrated his best 


endeavours. The circumstances that may affect the 
result of an experiment in this line are so numerous, 
that no person can, @ priori, advert to them. It is 
experience alone that can bring them into view; and 
the experimenter has the mortification too often to 
ſind, that where he hoped his efforts were to end, he 
is only enabled to perceive that he must of neceſsity 
go over the whole anew before he can derive any eſ- 
sential benefit from his labours. This is a prospect 
so very discouraging to the ardent mind, that it is no 
wonder if so few shall be found who have the courage 
to persevere; or that, considering the time that is re- 
quired for each experiment, the progreſs in this de- 
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partment of the art should be so slow as to leave us, 
even at this advanced ra of society, in the dark re. 
Specting many of the most important facts in agri.- 
culture. : 
The experiments above narrated, though conducted 
with care by one who evidently poſseſses great powers 
of discrimination and accuracy of detail, still leave too 
much unknown, to permit us to draw any very im. 
portant conclusions from them; though they will paye 
the way for other experiments that in time, if prose- 
cuted, may lead towards the point aimed at. Whey 
an investigation of this sort is begun, it behoves the 
inquirer to keep steadily in his view the object that 
he wishes to elucidate, and to attend, if poſsible, to 
every circumstance that can affect the result as to that 
particular only, rejecting all others as merely extra- 
neous. Viewing these experiments in that light, it 
would seem that the point the inquirer wished to as- 
certain was, the comparative degree of productivenels 
of the different kinds of potatoes which he subjected 
to his experiments: and an important point it is. He 
Seems, however, to have been in some measure aware 
that it has been suspected that a difference in the cir- 
cumstances of seed planted may affect the crop; or, 
if 1t does not, that it may affect the quantity of free 
produce so as to vary the profits that the farmer may 
derive from following one practice or another. These 
are two distinct facts; and to ascertain either of them 
with precision a distinct set of experiments ought to 
have been instituted. By blending them together in 
one, the truth of neither can be ascertained. 
If any variation in the produce can be effected 
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merely by a variation in the circumstances respecting 
the sets, no one can conclude that the productiveneſs 
of one kind of potatoe can be deemed in general greater 
han that of another kind, or the rao of that variation 
ascertained by the quantity of produce yielded in the 
two cases; because that variation may have been pro- 
duced by the eircumstance affecting the sets, the par- 
ticulars of which are not known. While these cir- 
cumstances remain unknown then, the only safe course 
that could be adopted would be to employ seis of all 
the different sorts, that were as much alike in all re— 
xpects as they poſsibly could be made. In one re- 
pect, the above ingenious inquirer has done this; that 
's to say, he has employed whole potatoes in every 
instance in the first ten experiments. But this is not 
-nough: the whole potatoes of the same sort may be 
more or leſs productive, as their bulk is augmented 
or diminished; and, if so, there has been no care taken 
to guard against the variation that may be produced 
by this means. The sets, therefore, should have been 
all chosen of the same weight at least, if it be meant 
to show what is the proportional productiveneſs of 
different kinds of potatoes under the same circum- 
stances. Taking the first ten experiments, it would 
seem that the potatoe No. 7 yielded the greatest free 
produce, and the potatoe No. 9 the least, being in the 
proportion of three to one nearly; and, in as far as one 
experiment can go, this is a most important fact in- 
dicaled, at least, (though by no means ascertained) so 
as to be sufficient to direct the attention of future ex- 
periments to these two kinds. Indications of a simi- 
lar sort may be drawn from the other numbers of this 
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experiment; and all these I consider as valuable hint; 
that ought not to be overlooked; and therefore I am 
glad to have it in my power to record, and thus pre- 
serve them from being lost: but I am far from saying 
that implicit reliance ought to be placed upon them. 
The experiments No. 11 and 12, when compared 
with No. 5, are of a different sort; for these three ex- 
periments, having been all made with the same kind 
of potatoe, go to the point of ascertaining whether the 


produce be influenced by a variation in the circum- 


stances of the sets; and, in as far as this experiment 
goes, it tends to prove, that the produce is affected by 
this circumstance to a degree much greater than has 
ever been suspected, and in a manner that has not 
hitherto been supposed by any one. In as far then 
as it goes, it totally sets aside every conclusion that 
can be drawn from the other ten cases. From these 
experiments it appears, that the same potatoe with the 
sets prepared in one way gave 183ʃbs. (the fractions 
disregarded), by another 122, and by a third 65; 50 
that the free produce from the same potatoe, from the 
same ground, and under the same culture, may be 
three times more in one case than the other, merely 
by a different preparation of the sets. If such a va- 
riation can be produced merely by this circumstance, 
it is certainly a vain attempt to try to ascertain the 
proportional produce of different sorts by experiment, 
if the sets be not in all respects precisely the same. 
My cotrespondents, however, are both justly aware 
of the danger of relying on one experiment; and thi: 
very experiment adduced sufficiently proves the just- 
neſs of the remark. It appears by the experiments 
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recorded in my last Number, that several respectable 


entlemen, whose liberality of mind and candour no 
one will doubt, were satisfied that the produce from 
sprits was equal, if not greater than that from ordinary 
gels. By this experiment it appears, that the produce 
from sprits was not quite one half of the other; while 
the produce from eyes only exceeds that from sprits 
nearly in the proportion of three to one, and more 
than twice as much as ordinary sets. Although from 


my own experiments, recorded in Vol. IV, page 251, 


[ have found, that the average produce on two different 


experiments, from eyes, nearly the same as in the 


above experiment, when compared with sets of the 
common size of the same potatoe, was as one to three 
nearly, and when compared with those from large 
sets as one to ten only! What inducements for cau- 
tion do the above experiments afford? There is no 
room for suspeeting that the smallest intended fallacy 
in the recording of any of these experiments has been 


attempted, In the first and the last, an equal degree 


of accuracy took place in regard to weighing the sets, 


and the produce. We are only enabled from these 


facts to conclude with certainty, that the quantity of 
the produce of potatoes is liable to be affected by s 
many circumstances that have not hitherto been ad- 
verted to, that it is impoſsible for us to be too cautious 
in drawing from a few experiments general conclusions 
that may be infallibly relied upon as rules of practice: 
and that, if we ever hope to advance our knowledge in 
this department, it must be done by accurate experi- 


ments often repeated, where all the circumstances that 
ae suspected to vary the result in any case are taken 
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into the account and faithfully minuted. My ou 


experiments, above quoted, were more uniform ir, 
their results than any other that J have seen recorded, 
and therefore J was satisfied at the time that th 
might be relied upon with tolerable certainty; bur 
many circumstances have since occurred to me, both 
from my own experience and that of others, whicl 
give me reason to suspect, that the peculiarities of 
different sorts of potatoes are often such as that, though 
one experiment will give the same result nearly 1 
often repeated with the same kind of potatoe, it u 
perhaps give a very different - perhaps an opposite rc- 
sult-when another kind of potatoe is employed; — 
that T think it is nccefsary in all experiments of th]. 
sort, not only to record the circumstances that take 
place respecting it with the utmost poſsible accuracy 
and fidelity, but also to name and describe (as my re- 
spectable correspondent has here done) the particular 
kind of potatoe which is the subject of the experiment: 
and, in order that fallacy in this respect may be the 
more effectually guarded against, I should by no means 
think it enough that all the potatoes were taken 
from the same heap, for these are often mixed; and 
] well know, that two potatoes may be frequent 
found that could not be distinguished from each other 
by any eye, which nevertheleſs poſseſs qualities of the 
most opposite sort; among which variations that of 
prolificacy is not the least remarkable. In the present 
state of knowledge then on this subject, I am inclined 
to think, that no set of experiments on potatoes c 
be absolutely conclusive, unleſs these are made upon 
such sets as have all been reared with care from one 
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parent potatoe; and that even then they must be fre— 
quently repeated. Nor can 1t with certainty be con- 
cluded, that what takes place even universally in regard 
to that kind will take place in respect to other sorts. 
[t can only give indications that ought to be carefully 
adverted to by every experimenter, 

My respected correspondent has marked with a due 
degree of precision in the above experiments some of 
the leading peculiarities of the kinds mentioned; such 
as the form, colour, mode of distending their bulbife- 
rous fibres, kind of taste, and time when they come 
into good eating. These are all points of much im- 
portance to the farmer, and may have an influence on 
their practice, These particulars, therefore, ought to 
continue to be adverted to. The size of stem, the 
manner in which it grows, and the time of its decay, 
are also particulars that ought to be carefully noted; 
for these in many cases must have influcnce on the 
mode of culture. It were to be wished also, that the 
kinds which prosper best on clays or on lighter soils 
could be discriminated with a greater degree of pre- 
cision than has yet been done; as likewise the kinds 
that best agree with being planted very early or very 
late in the season. Many other particulars also de- 
serve notice, which I omit, to avoid exhausting the 
patience of the reader. 
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Observalions on the different value of money of (+ 
Same denominations, at different times. 


THERE are few things which tend more to mislead 
the judgment of those who engage in historical dis. 
quisitions, than the very different meanings that are 
indicated by the same words in ancient and in modern 
times; and in no particular is this more difficult to be 
obviated, than in what respects monies and coins. 
For a great many centuries past, the monies of Great 
Britain have all borne the same denominations as at the 
present day; and it is natural for a reader,, who finds 
that the price of an article was only one penny, which 
cannot now be purchased for a shilling, fo conclude 
that these commodities were at that time remarkahly 
cheap, compared to what they now are; without ever 
considering that many circumstances may have con- 
curred to occasion an apparent difference, when in 
effect no difference does indeed exist. : 

To render this proposition plain, we have only to 
observe, that not only in Britain, but in every other 
nation of Europe, the coin denominated in the lan- 
guage of the country a pound, (livre in France, lira in 
Italy, pound in England and Scotland,) and were all 
precisely of one weight, and indicated each a pound 
of silver of the usual alloy of fineneſs. In this state 
of purity and equality however, when a nominal pound 
of money indicated precisely a pound weight of silver, 
alike in all countries, things did not long remain. The 
exigencies of government, the bad faith of princes, and 
other circumstances, induced the rulers of kingdoms 
universally, some later, and some to a greater degree 
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chan others, first to diminish the real weight of silver 
in the nominal pound of money, afterwards to augment 
its alloy, or both; and, this having been repeated at 
various times, it has so happgged, that the nominal 
pound of money, was intrinsicalſy of a &ery different 
value at one time from what it was at another, and 


that this diminution in value was sometimes more ra- 
pid in one country than in another; but in every case 
the diminution has been considerable. In England, 
where the decrease has been leſs than in any other 
country in Europe, a nominal pound of coin now is 
somewhat leſs than one third of its original weight; 
62 shillings now being only equal to twenty shillings 
then. In Scotland, the nominal pound is at present 
only about one fortieth part of the original pound of 
silver. In France it is httle more than one sixtieth 
part of the original pound; and in other countries the 
variation is still greater. If we wish to form any 
thing like correct notions of the proportional value in 
ﬆ|ver of a commodity in any one country at a former 
period, to that which it bears at present, it behoves 
us to know what was the precise weight and ſineneſs 
of the coin in that country at the period mentioned; 
for, without this, we cannot form any sort of f judg- 
ment whatever on the subject. 

It would require a great deal of research to be able 
to exhibit all the changes that have taken place in the 
different countries of Europe. All, therefore, that 
ShalF be attempted on the present occasion shall be, 
to exhibit a comparative view of the changes in this 
respect that have taken place in England and Scot- 


land; which we are enabled to do by the labours of 
Vol. II. U 
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the ingenious Meſsrs. Lowndes and Fleetwood, who cg. 
lected the annexed table of English coins; and to Mr, 
Ruddiman for those of Scotland. Similar tables of the 
monies of France might easily be obtained; but this 
would serve to make the disquisition too complex; our 
view in this place being only to enable the reader to 
form a clear idea of the nature of this circumstance, 
and the effect that it ought to have upon his mind in 
inducing caution respecting this particular. To bring 
him into a train of applying the knowledge he will 
thus acquire in practice, a few illustrative examples 
Shall be given; and, to facilitate his calculations, a 
table shall be added, of the decimals of the different 
denominations of the British coin, with examples how 
to use it. j ENT” 
It deserves to be remarked, that the nominal pound 
of money in all the nations of Europe, in as far as I 
can learn, were all nearly the same with the real 
pound till towards the beginning of the fourtcenth 
century; about which period the practice of varying 
the weight of the same denomination of coin began, 
I cannot learn who set the first example of this em- 
barraſsing innovation; but, whoever it was, it is very 
evident, from the concurrent testimony of historians, 
that the practice rapidly prevailed over all Europe. In 
regard to the two nations we now compare, it will 
appear that England took the lead both in diminishing 
the weight and debasing the alloy of the coins, but 
that Scotland readily followed the example, an tov 
often improved upom it, 
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TABLE II. 

Shewing the comparative value of the coins in Hgland 
and Scotland, with the Several alterations they han 

Þ undergone, from the eurliest accounts to the Present 

time. N. B. The names of the English monarchs qr; 
| printed in Roman characters, and those of the Scotlish 
| in Italics. 


One pound of money at the following periods contained grains of fine 
silver, which were of the value in our present money, as below. 


In Ex6LanD. In ScoTLaxD, 
A.D. | Reign. F. S. Pres. Kal. | F. S. [ Pres. Vul. 


Gram. L. 8. d. . 
1298 Before this time. 5328. 00 
1299 | 28 Edward I. 5262.22 5 
1800 | . ores it cio cies VVV 
1346 | 26 Edward III. 4736.00 2 15 12 
1353 | 27 Edward III. | 4262.40 2 9 7 0 ISSCC. 
1909 137 Ante HH ⁶mBͥ3 ñ?ĩx;[7⁰0 + 1. 4202.00 13 0-7-1 
%% ³ to „ 3637.72 2 2 40 
1993 n ; 3330. 001 18 90 


g a | { 
Grams. L. 8,4, . 


F 20.4 4 > 


© © 


. 


1421 o Hen V; ©. 3358.00 1 1 400 
1422 | 1 Henry VI... 2841.60 113 0 3 | 3 
1425 | 4 Henry VI.. . 3552.00 2 1 4 © | eo een 
%% O 22 7. 13 03 
1450 | 0d James . PET 4 6:4-20% 6-4 2805.00-i0 16-42 
LT ESE on Foie ed Lies cs 7x4 1150. C0 9 11 0 


1460 | 39 Henry VI. | 2841.60 1:13 0 „„ — 
1474 — -n. b 740.0010 87 
1482 | 28 a lll | 
1509 | 1 Henry VIII.. 2368. 0 1 7 6 2 CEE IT 
1529 1.16 James 0 benno ven e500 350.00 0 6-43 


1542 | 34 Henry VIII.. 2000. 01 3 112224 
1544 36 Henry VIII.. 1200. 00 0 13 1122 


p 1545 | 37 Henry VIII... 800. 00 9 33 = 
f 1549 | 8 Edward VI... | $00.00 [0 9 33 Rs 
1 1551 | 5 Edward VI... 400. 00% 0 4 / l. 3 
| 1552 | 6 Edward Vi... 1768. 00 1 0 3 3 
þ 1554 | 2 Mary.... . | 1760.00 {1:0 5 3 | eee decent 
$554 | 10 WIS nd / „ 406. 000 4 $9 
| 1559 | 4 Elizabeth... 1776. 001 0 0 IT 
12 1564 |] 23 ! ꝗéASHVY — eas 293.0010 3 50 
[! LB = , Ooh OSS T4.” 258.0010 83-00 
N / ⅛ [—ͤG—ae ! boos 244.20 0 2 10 0 
F 1550] 6 Jane J ² 1. 200-00 | 0-3: 9:3 
160 TE ß int 220.00 0 2 63 
% A #Lco of cp on > MF 0s 35 pra A 176.0010 2 03 
1600 |-43 Elizabeth. . 1718.1 1 O Oo „ 5 
e of ODE CEP TILT ITED 146.60 ;0 1 $+- 


1659 19 Charles II. 0 0 v2 404 *+ » ** 6+ „„ *0 0 | 143.2 0 1 d V 
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On comparing the two columns of the above table, 
the following particulars are observable. 

It appears, that Edward the First of England set 
the example of beginaing to diminish the coin; who, 
anno 1299, reduced the pound of money from 5328. to 
5262.22 grains of pure silver. This example was imme- 
diately imitated by Robert I. of Scotland; who, in the 
next year, 1300, diminished his coin also, but went 
beyond Edward, by reducing the pound to 5074.20 
grains of silver. 

In this state the coins of the two nations continued 
for the space of 45 years, the pound of Scotland being 
all this time leſs than that of England by 188.02 
grains of pure silver. 

Anno 1346, Edward III. of England diminished his 
pound to 4736, grains, which was 338.2 grains leſs 
than that of Scotland: at this rate it continued 7 years, 
when Edward diminished it farther to 4262.4, which 
was 711.8 grains below the monies of Scotland; at 
which rate it continued till anno 1366. During this 
period of twenty years, therefore, the nominal monies 
of Scotland were considerably auperior in value to 
those of England. 

Anno 1366, however, David II. of Scotland equal- 
ised his coin with that of England; and he, not con- 
tent with this, in the year following diminished it still 
larther to 3637.72 grains, being 624.68 grains below 
that of England. Six years afterwards, Robert III. of 
Scotland reduced it farther to 3360. grains; that is, 
702.4 grains leſs than that of England; at which rate 
it continued until the year 1421. During this period, 
then, of 57 years the monics in Scotland were inferior 


— — 
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in value to those of England, nearly in the same de- 
gree as they had exceeded them for the former 20 
years. 

Anno 1421, Henry V. of England reduced his no- 
minal pound to 3552 grains, which was 222 grains 
better than that of Scotland: but in the following year 
he lowered it to 2841.6 grains, which made it 488 
grains Jeſs than that of Scotland. Two years after. 
wards it was raised by Henry VI. to 3552 grains; at 
which rate it continued for 35 years. 

Anno 1432, James I. of Scotland reduced his money 
to the former reduced standard of England, being for 
the pound 2841.6 grains; so that it was now 710 grains 
leſs than that of England; at which rate it continued 
18 years. 

Anno 1450, James II. of Scotland lowered the pound 
still farther to 1665 grains; which is no leſs than 1887 


grains short of that of England; and after five years 


he lowered it still farther, making his pound only 1110 
grains, being 2442 grains leſs than the pound of Eng- 


land; so that the Scots pound of money was now lit- 


tle more than one third of the value of the English 

pound. | 
Hitherto the monies of England and Scotland have 

been ncarly upon a par; sometimes the one and some- 


times the other preponderating; but from the period 


of James I. of Scotland the balance becomes clearly in 
favour of England; and it never (except at one period) 
equalised English money since that time. It is plain 
from the slightest inspection, that the conduct of these 
princes was in all cases in some measure influenced by 
that of each other. 
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Anno 1460, Henry VI. of England reduced his 
pound to 2841.6 grains; but even then it was 1731 
grains better than that of Scotland, being leſs than 
half its value. Still, however, the Scottish monarchs, 

_ preſsed by wants which they knew not how to supply, 

continued farther to decrease their coin; $0 that, anno 
1474, James III. reduced his pound to 740 grains, 
being 2101.6 grains short of that of England; but 

after 8 years trial he raised it to 761.14 grains, at 

which rate it continued for 47 years, being for 20 

years little more than one fourth the value of the Eng- 

lish pound. 

Anno 1509, Henry VIII. of England lowered his 
pound to 2368 grains; so that now Scots was to Eng- 
ish money as three to one nearly; but in 1529 it was 
lowered by James V. of Scotland to 550 grains, which 
brought it once more to the proportion of one fourth 
of English money nearly. 

Hitherto all the alterations that took place f in the 
coins of either nation consisted entirely in reducing 
the weight of the coins respectively. But, in the year 
1542, Henry VIII. of England first diminished the 
ſineneſs of the silver by augmenting the alloy, reducing 
his coin first to 2000 grains of pure silver, and after- 
wards, by succeſsive debasements of the same sort, to 
1200 and 800. This was still farther debased by Ed- 
ward VI. who went so far, anno 1551, as to make the 
coin 3 0z, silver only, and 9 ounces alloy. The pound 
of this money contained only 400 grains of pure silver, 
while that of Scotland at the same period contained 
550 grains; so that the English money was then in- 
ierior to Scots by 180 grains in the pound, This, 
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however, continued hut for a very short time; as the 
money was raised by Edward to its present standard 
of fineneſs nearly, and weight, and was fixed nearly as 


it now remains by Elizabeth; while the monies of 


Scotland, though they continued always of the stand— 
dard fineneſs, except for a few years in the reign of 
James VI. underwent a succeſsive series of diminu— 
tions till the 19th of Charles the Second, when it had 
dwindled to 143.2 grains of pure silver, value 1s, 8d, 
Sterling, at which rate it continued ever after. 

In the above table I have chosen not only to expreſs 
the value of a pound of money.at each period that any 
alteration took place, in sterling money at present, but 


have also marked the grains of pure silver contained 
in such pound of money at each period, that the reader 
may be enabled, with little trouble, to convert any sum 
that may be mentioned at any period of British his- 
tory into present sterling money; which may be done 


with the greatest facility by means of the following 
table, 


Sterling- 
Furthuigs. 
I 


5 


— 


3 
Pence. 


Shillings. 
x.” 
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Grains. 
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1.790 


- 550 
.370 


. 161 
322 
« 453 
. 045 
. 806 
. 907 
2 20 
. 290 
451 
. 612 
774 


935 


Sterling. Grains. 


Shillings. 


GO — 


hh 


85. 
171. 
257.8 
343. 
429. 
515. 
601. 
687. 


Sterling. 
Pounds, 
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Chewing the number of grains of pure silver contained in the 
different kinds of money of Great Britain, from one far- 
thing to @ thousand pounds sterling. 


Grains. 


1718. 
8437. 
5156. 
6874. 
8593. 
10312. 
12030. 
13749. 
15468. 
17187. 
34374. 
51561 
68748. 
85935. 
171870. 
343741. 
— n 
687483. 
859354. 
= 1718709. 


Tom 


Directions for the use of these Tables. 


709677418 
419354836 
129032254 
5838909672 
548387090 
258064508 
967741926 
677419344 
387096762 
096774180 
193548360 


290322540 


387096720 
483570900 
967741800 
935483600 
903225400 
$7 0962200 
$387 09000 
677418000 


When you want the value of any sum at any par- 
ticular period, by looking at Table II. you see how 
many grains of pure silver were contained in a pound 
of money at that time; which, being multiplied by the 
number of pounds specified, shows the number of 
grains of silver contained in the whole sum. 

To reduce this into present sterling money, look at 
Table III.; and, having subtracted the sum next be- 
low it in that table from your total amount, the index 
opposite to it will point out the nearest whole sum in 
*terling money. If there is any quotient, look again 
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into the table, and subtract the next nearest sum, 
whose index will point out the value in sterling money; 


and 80 on, continually subtracting the quotient, you 


obtain the smaller sums contained in it to the value 
of a farthing. 


* EX AMPLEsS. 


In the year 1316 a quarter of wheat sold in England 


at Al.; what would be the value of that quarter of wheat 
in the present money of Great Britain? 


By Table II. it appears, that in the year 1316 the 
pound of money in England contained 5262.22 grains 


of pure silver; but 5262.22 x4=21048.88; so that 4], 


contained 21048.88 grains; which may be reduced to 
the present money of Britain by the help of Table III. 


thus: 
21048. 88 
17187.09=L£10, 0 o 
3861.79 
ee 9:8 


O 


424.38 | 
343.74= 0 4 0 o 
80. 64 | 
78.77. © 0 11 80 
1. 87 
„ 


— — 


S £12 $17 12 


So that wheat at that time sold for twelve pounds 
four shillings and eleven pence farthing per quarter 
of the present money of Great Britain; that is to say, 
the four pounds then contained as much silver as would 
have amounted to that sum if coined in our mint at 
present. 


\ 
* 
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If the sum you want to ascertain does not consist 
of an even number of pounds, the shillings may be 
thus reduced. Divide the number of grains of which 
the pound consisted at that time by 20, which gives 
the number of grains in a shilling; and then multiply 
that by the number of shillings whose value you want 
to obtain. 


EXAMPLE. 


In the year 1346 wheat sold for two shillings per 


quarter, Now at that time, by Table TIT. it appears, Fi 
4736 We 


that the pound contained 4736 grains; therefore 


2236.8 & 2473.6 grains in 2 shillings, thus, 


20) 47860236. 8 
40 2 
73 473. 6 to 28. at that time. 1 5 
60 420.8 £0 5 © 0 wa 
136 44.0 | | 1 
120 42. 9 0 0 6 0 ok: 74 


16.0 — | 6 
L'0 5 6 © of our present money. 1 
If the fractions go as low as pence, they may be 1 
reduced into grains, either by dividing the shilliag by 
12, or the pound by 140, and then multiplying by the 
number of pence. 


EXAMPLE. 


In the year 1269 wheat sold at 61. 8s. 4d. per 
quarter, — required the present value in Sterling mo- 
Dex. : 

Anno 1269, it appears by Table II. that the pound 
contained 5318 grains of pure silver, therefore 5318 
x6 gives 34188,0 grains in 61, To obtain the number 
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of grains in a shilling divide the number of grains in 
a pound by 20, thus, 


20) 5328266. 4 The grains in one shilling, hence 8 shillings 


40 are 2066. 4X8 2131.2 grains 
— 8 
132 — 
120 2131.2 
128 
120 
80 
80 


Io obtain the number of grains in a penny divide 
266.4, the grains in a shilling, by 12; this gives 22.9, 
the grains in one penny, which multiplied by the 
number of pence (4) gives 88.8, the grains in 4 pence, 
thus, | 


'- B, 4 
2,4 


These, when put together, will stand thus, anno 1269. 


4.6 0 0=31968 grains 
Oo 8 0:= 2131.2 grains 
o O 4= 88.8 grains 


£.6 8 4=34188.0 grains. From these deduct by the table 
17187. 09 grains of our present money in £.10 0 0 
17000. 91 remain; from which deduct 
1546s. 38 grains of ditto in % „ m w» 9 7 0 0 
1532, 53 remain; from which deduct 
1460. 90 grains of ditto iii ̃ ͥ . 0 17 0 


71. 63 remain; deduct 
71.61 grains of ditto in . 0 0 10 


f = | | F 755 if oo 17 10 
A quarter of wheat, therefore, in the year 1269 sold 
for 191, 178. Jod. of our present money!!! 
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In old times it was customary to expreſs great 
sums by marks as often as by pounds, Where this 
occurs, the grains contained in a mark may always be 
found by dividing the pound at that time by three, 
and multiplying by two; a mark having been at all 
times exactly two thirds of a pound, or eight ounces. 


EXAMPLE, 


In the year 1244, Henry III. of Evgland found, 
that the Pope at that time drew annually out of Eng- 
land 60,000 marks. What would be the value of this 
in pounds sterling at present? 


At that time the pound contained 5328 grains, 
5328 
therefore 3 X2=3552, the number of grains in a 


mark, hence 


3552 . 
Marks. 60,000 \ 4 
| F740 
60,000==213120000 grains. The next No. below that in Table HI is 4 ö f 
171870967. 74 grains —£ 100,000 0 0 1 
| | 49 
41249032. 26 : 4.4 
34374193. 54 grains= 20,000 0 o «1 
6874838. 72 h 
6874838. 70 grains = 4,000 0 0 


vi 2 
60,000 marks then were equal to £.124,000 Oo © sterling at present 


e 
— = wo * oo 


The reader, who is not much conversant in decimal 
arithmetic, may perhaps be at a loſs clearly to under- 
stand the above example.—Let him then be told, that 
any sum may be multiplied or divided by ten by add- 
ing or taking away one figure at the right-hand side 
of the number.,—Keeping this in his mind, let him 


look into Table III. he will find opposite to 10], the 
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number 17187.096774; but the number 17187 is ſour 


figures short of the number 213120000, which he was an 
5 in search of. Remove, therefore, the decimal point m. 
four figures to the right, and it becomes 171870967. 74; 
and the index 10, having four figures added to it, be- lat 
comes 100000. to 
In the same manner the next quotient requires the wWI 
decimal point to be removed three figures to the right- 1 
hand; so that 20 now becomes 20000 z—and the next rel 
number 40, by the addition of two cyphers, becomes as 
4000; so that the whole amounts to 124,0001. sil 
It was to enable the reader to find out any large 
sum without multiplication, that the decimal figures 
were carried to such a depth: for, by removing the 
decimal point one figure back, it comes to expreſs just 
; ten times its former value; so that the sum opposite 
to one pound may be made to expreſs any whole sum 
beginning with the figure 1, as under, 
CEE Cs e ve 4+ 4918; 700677418 * 
TTT. e 45, 37107. 02027419 : 
UP a as oo ata an oSvoordsss 2.000000 171870. 9677418 
1,000. 29393 3933Z*32ü „6 „% 62440 e037 19708, 077418 ser 
— A ͤ Ia „ 17187090. 77418 
100,ʃ000ꝶ00·0· é. +++. 171870997.,7418 alo 
eee , . $18 
WOES. Go ico ions, 17187096774. 18 bes 
% dd 0 171870967741. 8 4 
1,000,000 % 0ͥ0hh +5 454 + +17 18709077418, 1 
| thr 
and in the same manner may the figures 2. 3. 4. &c. ma 
be made to expreſs any sum beginning with either of in 


these figures, without any farther trouble but that of 
adding as many cyphers to the right-hand side of the 
index as you find it neceſsary to remove the decimal 
point backwards, 


. 
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This being premised, I shall add a few other ex- 


amples that may serve to amuse the reader a little, and 
make this subject somewhat more familiar to him. 

It is remarked by historians, that David I. of Scot- 
land endowed religious houses during his own reign 
to the amount of 60,000]. a year, —This was besides 
what had been endowed before his time, 

To ascertain the real value of that sum, we must 
remember, that the pound 1n Scotland at that time, 


as well as in England, contained 5328 grains of ſine 


silver, therefore 
5328 
GCo000 


i — 


319680000 
171870967. 742. 100, ooo © © 


147809032. 26 N 
137496774. 19= $80,000 0 0 
10312256. 07 

10312258. 06= 6,000 0 0 


—— 


01 L. 186, 00 0 o 


He granted to the clergy C. 1 56,000 above what they formerly enjoyed. 


The whole revenues of the clergy in Scotland at pre- 
sent hardly amount to 60, 000l.; so that this prince 
alone gave away to upwards of thrice that amount, 
besides what had been allotted to them formerly.— 
And if it be supposed that money then was about 
three or four times the value it bears at present, we 
may reasonably compute that the revenues of the clergy 
in Scotland at that time could not be short of 800,000], 
Sterling, | | 

Anno 1269, Alexander king of Scotland refused to 
allow the Pope's nuncio to come into his kingdom, 
or levy any money for the purpose of the.holy wars; 


I 
L 
7. 
#7 
: 


— 
_ - * - * 
. ory moor 
* " j - 


— 
— 
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but, of his own free gift, sent a present to the Pop: 
8 of a thousand marks for that purpose. 
; At this time the pound of money in Scotland con- 
tained 5328 grains; therefore 28552 grain, 


in a mark, hence 


1 | 3552 
f | 1000 | 1 i 
1000 marks... 3552000 grains | al 
| | but 3437419. 08 grains are . 2000 0 N 
| 114580. 97 | | 
| and 103122. 58 grains Go 0. 0 nt. 
11458. 39 
and 10319. 25 grains 6 0. 0 
* ä 1 
1146. 14 
and e 0-13 0 | 2 I 
28. 98 Ti 
and 28. 61 grains 0-0: 4 
1000 marks then equal in present money C. 2066: 13: 4 which was the Fi 
. V1 
amount of the annual donation to the Pope in those days from Scotland, 
w 
Had the same donation been continued till the time 
of Charles II. or his brother James VII. of Scotland, 
the amount would have been as under. At chis latter 
period the pound contained only 143.2 grains of silver; P 


143.2 NE ; 
therefore - i * 2 295.4 grains in a mark. Hence 


95.4 
1000 : 
1090 marks 95400. 0 grains 
but 85035. 48 grains are £.50 0 0O 


9464. 52 
and 8593. 54 grains ......5 0 0 


870. 98 carried forward 


3 
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Brought forward 870. 98 4 6 
and 859.35 grains ......0 10 0 
11,63 
7.16 grams cc, . 0 3 
4.47 | 
and 3.68 grains,,....0 0 OF 


— om oo — 


89 £+55 10 14 
so that 1000 marks at this latter period would have 


amounted to no more than 551, 10s. 14 nearly, so 
that at the former period the same nominal sum was 


nearly forty times its amount at the latter period. 


In the year 1354 the exports from England of wools, 
and woollen manufactures, were as under, viz. 


Thirty-one thousand six hundred fifty-one sacks and a half C. 5s. d. 
of wool, at 61. value each sack, amount to 189909 0 0 
Three thousand thirty-six hundred sixty-five felts, at 40s. 
value each hundred, at six score, amount to 6073 1 


8. 

Whereof the customs amount to ++» $1024 1 1 
Four thousand seven hundred and seventy-four cloths and 

an hall, at 40s. value each cloth. bs >. 9949 0. 0 

Eight thousand sixty- one pieces and a half of worsted, aſter | 

16s. 8d. per piece, is 654504 00.00.5000 eee 10.4 

Whereof the customs amount to ę 3.3413 18 7 


Total exports of wool and woollen goods, £.294088 14 8 


At this time the pound contained 4262.4 grains of 
pure silver therefore 


29408. 8 and 20) 4262. 40213. 12 and 12) 213. 1217. ” 


— 
— 4 


4262. 4 40 14 12 
117635. 2 26 852.48 93 142.08 
588176 20 2131.2 84 

588176 62 2983.68 91 
1176352 60 84 
1253520691, 2 24 72 

2983.68 20 72 

142. 08 — — 

— ——— 40 
1253523816. 96 40 | 
Vor. II. X 


—--> x 


- ** 
4 2 


* 
- 4 > 
„ ri LY 
CR IE... 
— * * 
+ 27. 2 — 


— 


3 


- OP . 
73533 1 _ 
— 
=Y 
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1203096774. 19. $000 


— 
— 


504270412. 77 
/ oro ode cossoree es 20000 0 0 


TEES ..£.700000 0 0 


—— 


16052849. 23 


15468387. 0 ũ 9. oe 05:0008 9000 0 0 
584462. 14 
ET Eats A 300- 0 0 
68549. 24 
68748. 3. 40 O 0 
100. 86 
PJ »A ³˙—1wꝛͥ˙⁊ꝛ ô. m! 0 1 0 
14. 93 8 
J ˙o . EP IR O 0 2 
P 0 0 0 
£-729340 1 2 
the woollen exports then amounted to 729,340). 18. 2d. of eur present 
money. 


If it be supposed that the same weight of silver was 

8 three times the value as at present, the above sum 
would be equal to 2, 188, 020l. 3s, 105 now; which 

will tend to show that the trade of England at that time 

was not nearly so insignificant as is generally imagined. 
In the year 1548 wheat sold for 6s. Sd. per quarter, 


but at that time the pound contained 800 | grains of 


gane silver; therefore 
20) 800 (40 and 12) 40 (3.333 


80 6 36 — 
00) 240 40 26. 664 
26. 66 36 
266. 66 40 
£:0, 8 0 0.c...+0 4» 257. $0 86 


8. 80 40 
)) ³˙¹uꝛ iNXT 36 
4 


Q. 9 0 :I,. v0 1.70 


£-0 3 1 1 


the quarter of wheat at that time cost st only 38. 1. if. of the presen 
money of Britain, 
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Again, in the year 1455, wheat sold at 1s. per 
quarter; but in that year the pound contained 3552 
grains of fine silver; therefore 

20) 3552 (177.6 the grains in one shilling, anno 1455 
20 171.87 _ 2 $hillings at present 


— — — 


155 5. 73 
140 5.37 H s farthings. 
152 36 28. 8 farthings present money. 
140 
120 
120 


the quarter cost 28. 3f. of the present money of Britain. 


I might add more examples, but these will prove 
Sufficient to enable the reader to apply the tables to 
the solution of any case that may occur to him refer- 
able to this claſs. He will observe that, in general, 
the same denomination of money bore a value greater 
in proportion to the remotenels of the time to which 
the events relate. Thus, we will find by consulting the 
tables, that a thousand pounds at the following periods 
would have been equal to the following sums in our 
present Sterling money: 


| a 3 
Before the anno 1300 - 3100 anno 1500 — 1071 10 0 
„ „% 138502227 56 0 
5 „ 1400 2480 0 


. ꝗ 1450 g 2066 19 


„1552 21022 18 
++ 1600 1000 0 


S O = 
9 0 0 0 . 


s0 that if an annuity of the same nominal amount had 
continued to be paid all that time, its weight at the 
latter period would have dwindled to leſs than one- 
third of what it originally was, independent of the 
other variations in the value of money that might 
have taken place during that time, 

But although this rule is general, it is not universal; 
for in the year 1545, 10001. was only equal to 4651, Gs. 

X 2 
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of our present money; whereas in 1565, twenty years 
later, 10001. was equal to 1053). 6s. ; and again, anno 
1551, 1000]. was only equal to 2321. 8s. ; whereas, in 
the year following, it was equal in value to 10221, 16s, 
of our present money. This is leſs than one-fourth 
part of its future value. During the eight years that 
intervened between the thirty-sixth of Henry VIII. 
to the sixth of Edward VI. the coin was more debased, 
and bore a smaller value than at any other period of 
our history. Those, therefore, who read without ad- 
verting to these circumstances, are liable to form 
opinions extremely different from the truth; and I 
hope my readers will thank me for bringing this cir- 
cumstance under view, and of putting it in their 
power, so easily, by the aid of these tables, to calcu- 
late with precision the value in weight and fineneſs 
of silver, of any specified sum, at whatever period of 
time they had occasion to observe it. 5 

But besides the difference in the value of money, 
which is occasioned by an alteration of the coin, there 


are other circumstances that affect its value consider- 


ably, which operate in a more imperceptible manner, 
and are therefore much leſs susceptible of being esti- 
mated with precision than the other. Silver, like 
every other commodity, is an article of commerce, and 
may have its price, when compared with other articles, 
| lowered or raised in the market in proportion as the 
quantity offered for sale falls short of, or exceeds the 
demand for it at the time, so that a pound of silver 
may purchase at one period of time a much greater 
quantity of the produce of land or manufactures than 
at another, In this way, there can be no doubt, that 


i 
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at the carlier periods of our history, before the dis- 
covery of America especially, silver was of much greater 
value; that is, would purchase a greater proportion of 
the neceſsaries of life than it could do since that pe- 
riod; and as it is the proportion of neceſsaries that a 


pound of silver can purchase, which constitutes in 


strict propriety its intrinsic value, it is plain that we 
cannot ascertain the intrinsic value of a pound of 
money by merely ascertaining the exact weight of 
silver it then contained; we only thus free ourselves 
from the risk of a double deception, by simplifying 
the case to a certain degree. To ascertain the in- 


trinsic value of silver at all different periods would be 


an arduous task; as no person, that I know of, has yet 
attempted to collect the facts that could afford data for 
it. The only thing of that sort J recollect is the Chro- 
nicum Pretiosum, by Fleetwood; and it unfortunately 


happens that he has not taken the trouble to reduce 


all the denominations of coin to the same standard of. 
weight and fineneſs as might be done by the aid of 
the above tables; without which, no consistent con- 
elusions can be drawn from the facts he has collected. 

The value of money, however, is affected by many 
other circumstances besides the weight of the silver 
contained in any given coin, or the market price of 
silver at the time, so that it may be greatly lowered, 
or the reverse, without any variation having taken 
place in regard to these two particulars. It would be 
an intricate discuſsion, and would require lights that 
the writer of this article does not poſseſs, to enumerate 
the whole of these; he will only beg leave just to hint 
that whatever tends to augment the funds of a state 
and facilitate the exchange of commodities, must have 
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a neceſsary tendency to depreſs the value of money; 
and that depreſsion will be proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of these efficient causes. Hence it has happened 
that although the coin of this country has suffered no 
variation worth naming since the 43d of Elizabeth 
either in weight or fineneſs, nor any considerable 
alteration has taken place in the permanent price of 
silver; yet it is well known that the value of the same 
sum of money is now much leſs than it was at that 
period. Every thinking person must also be sensible 
that the value of money within the last twenty years 
has suffered a prodigious depreſsion, which produces 
effects upon the body politic, that well deserve to be 
enquired into; and which, if done by a masterly hand, 
would lead to conclusions of high importance to this 
nation, and to society in general, This task, then, 
I beg leave warmly to recommend to such as have 
talents to attempt it, and means within their power of 
succeſsfully performing it. | 


8 


W _ 


—_ — —_ — — 


To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, &c. 


QUERIES RESPECTING THE SYMBOLIC 


CHARACTER, 
SIR, 


I have read with much satisfaction, and 
[ hope profit, your very interesting papers on the sym- 
bolic character. These papers have entirely convinced 
me of the practicability, as well as utility, of that 
manner of writing, should it ever be introduced into 
general practice; though, in regard to this last par- 
ticular, I feel similar doubts to those which seem 50 
strongly to impreſs your own mind. Mankind are 
slow to adopt improvements; especially such as re- 
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quire much mental exertion, and where immediate 
emolument. to the individual is not to be expected; 
which, I am sorry to say, is too evidently the case 
with this invention. The public through every de- 
partment of busineſs would be nearly alike benefited 
by it, while the individual by whose labours this uni- 
versal improvement should be effected, might receive 
no proper recompense for his trouble. To compose a 
dictionary of the kind that you hint at, must be a 
work of great labour, and would require the fullest 
exertion of talents of a very superior kind; and, though 


there can be little doubt, that were such an undertaking 


properly. completed, the work itself in time might be 
sufficient to afford an ample remuneration to its author; 
yet, as much time must elapse before it could be per- 
fected, and as much expense must be incurred in the 
mean while, it cannot be supposed that any man 
who was able and willing to perform this task could 
afford the expense that would be thus incurred: not 
to mention the inevitable loſs to which his family must 
be subjected in case death or disease should prevent 
him from perfecting his plan. fy 
From all these considerations, I am clearly con- 
vinced, that, unleſs a fund could be provided for 
affording a reasonable salary to the person so employ- 
ed, to be paid to him regularly at stipulated periods 
while he was engaged in the work, it never can be 
put into a train of accomplishment. I should think, 
that in these days of public spirit it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to raise such a fund by means of voluntary 
subscription; and I cannot doubt that if you, Mr. 
Editor, were to solicit such a subscription, the public 
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would have such confidence in any person whom you 


should recommend, as to come forward with alacrity. 


But this is a delicate subject for one who is an entire 


stranger to you to propose, and, therefore, I desist. 
The above was not in my contemplation when [ 
began this letter; and J have only wandered imper- 
ceptibly from the subject that I proposed; which was, 
merely to say, that I imagine it would have proved 
very satisfactory to most of your readers (at least it 
would have been particularly so to myself), if you had 


given some general notions of the manner in which a 


current script symbolic character might be formed; 
for, although I have not a doubt that his may be 
effected with as much facility as you have showed 
could be done respecting printing types; yet, as neither 
me nor most of your readers have turned our thoughts 
to that subject, (nor could we perhaps easily devise any 
thing of the sort if we did) and as it is probable that 


you have done so, I wished to request the favour of 


you, if it be not incompatible with your own arrange- 
ments, to favour us with a few hints on that head. 
This would have the good effect of setting others at 
work, to try to improve upon any loose hints that you 
might offer, It would be an additional favour if you 
would give some idea of the manner in which the 
tenses and other parts of the verb might beso arranged 
as to be simple and distinct; which I have no doubt 
would prove equally satisfactory as those respecting 
number and person in the pronoun. I wish, in short, 
that none of your ideas on this subject should be lost; 
for, if they should not be adopted at the present time, 
they may perhaps prove of use at some future period. 
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T hope you will pardon the freedom of this addreſs 
from a constant reader of all your writings. 


PHILOLOGOS. 

The above friendly hints of Philologos demand from 
me a grateful acknowledgment, and such farther ex- 
planations as can he easily afforded. With regard to 
the first particular, subscriptions are so often $ohcited 
for the purposes of deception, and to promote parti- 
cular interests, as to prove a strong inducement to 
one who has no particular interests to serve, to decline 
placing himself for one moment in a situation that 
might expose his conduct to suspicions that he wishes 
to avoid. This, he conceives, will be admitted as a 
sufficient excuse for his declining to take any active part 
in the busineſs. At the same time, he is so strongly 


convinced of the benefits that might be derived to 


society from the carrying into effect a mode of writing 
on the principles above explained, and of the practica- 
bility of the measure; that should a few gentlemen of 
fortune feel an inclination to appropriate each a small 
sum annually, to be applied for the purposes above 
named for a limited time, under the superintendance 
of a committee of their own members, he would be 
ready to meet them when required to give them every 
aſsistance in his power for facilitating the enterprize : 
nor does he know of any way in which a few liberal- 
minded individuals could more easily secure for them- 
selves a distinguished rank in the annals of literature, 
than this might ensure them. In doing this, he 
thinks he performs all that is incumbent upon him as 
a member of the community. 


In farther compliance with the request of this re- 
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3 spectable correspondent, he shall subjoin a few hints 
| _ that have occurred to him since the receipt of his letter 
| on the formation of a current script symbolic charac- 
ter; merely with a view to show, that there could be 
| no difficulty in devising such a character, should it 
| ever obtain the serious consideration of any person 
; who was qualified for entering upon Such disquisi- 
tions. 
} For the purpose of rendering the ted and the 
written characters as little e from each other as 
| poſsible, but merely to render the characters more easy 
to be traced by the pen, the basis of the character 
1 might be the same in both cases; that is to say, the 
1 straight line, with the differential marks as described 
p. 90: but, instead of placing this line in a perpendi- 
cular position as in print, let it be laid in a horizontal 
position in writing; its proportions and parts being 
= the same in both cases, and in no other respect varied 
| than would naturally take place if the character þ 
5 for example had its top inclined to the right hand 
1 until it aſsumed a horizontal position thus and so 
4 on every other character, In this way it would be 
very easy to mark the differential characters with the 
pen in writing, 

I he reader will easily perceive, that a little practice 
would bring any one to trace all the distinctive cha- 
racters in this way by the pen, with as great rapidity 

and ease as the common written characters now in 

| use, in as far as respects the first series of indexes both 
primary and secondary (see p. 90); both of these con- 
sisting of plain strokes only, placed in' a direction per- 
pendicular to the radical stroke of the character. But 

when we proceed to the second, third, fourth, and 
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other series of indexes, alike primary and secondary, 
(p. 90) there would require to he so much nicety in 
delineating these characters so as to preserve their dis- 
tinctive differences, that it would not be poſsible to 
do it with the pen, without the risk of blotting or dis- 
figuring them so much as to occasion errors and per- 
plexity that might prove extremely embarraſsing. 

To obviate this inconveniency, let the written cha- 
racter through the whole series of indexes be unvaried, 
being only a horizontal stroke for the whole; only 
varying the marks above and below, as the character 


requires. And, as each series of indexes, both pri- 
mary and secondary, succeed each other in a regular 
order, 1, 2, 3, &c. (see p. 90, primary and secondary 
indexes), instead of delincating the character, mark 


only the number of each character in Arabic figures, 
to denominate the index. Thus, instead of delineating 


the character %- which it would be very difficult 


to do, I find that this belongs to No. 6, of the pri- 
mary index, and No. 8. of the secondary index: mark 
it so then, 3, and the character is as distinctly de- 
fined as if it had been delineated with the utmost pre- 
cision. This mode of varying the power of the same 
characters has been long familiar to mathematical 
scholars, and is known to occasion no sort of embar- 
raſsment. Thus 15,10 is well known to be equiva- 
lent to 1578, and *5 is known to be the same with 
5555 continued in infinition; so also *24 is the same 


with 242424 and so on. A similar mode is adopted 


to denote a simple number, or the square, the cube, 
&c. of the same number; and many other distinctions 
of a like nature, which are known to afford infinite 
' facilities in practice, without the smallest tendency to 
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confusion : nor can there be a doubt, that the prac. 


tice here recommended would be productive of similar 


facilities and precision. In a dictionary, along with 
each character might be placed its numerical index, 


thus, „ps; so that it might be searched for either by 
its numerical index, or symbolic character, as occasion 
might require. 

With regard to the form of the same character, as 
indicating different parts of grammar, it would be con- 


venient to vary it a small degree from the printed type, 


without, however, deranging the order; for, instead 
of making the second leg turn back in the same direc- 
tion with the first, it might more conveniently be con- 
tinued after the bend in the same direction with the 
first, thus . By this means it could be easily 
written; and if any distinctive marks are required, 


either on the last leg or the croſs bar, they could be 


easily marked with the pen. Thus, for example: sup- 
posing it were thought proper to mark the six cases 
of the Latins in the printed characters [J genitive 2, 
(the nominative having no mark for case) II dative 3, 


[ | accusative 4, | þ rocative 5, | 4ablative 6. These 
marks might, in writing, be entirely omitted, and the 
cases be notified with equal precision merely by subjoin- 
ing the Arabic number corresponding to it. The plural 


in all cases to be denoted by a.dot, and the gender by 
| the generic character placed above the first leg of the 


character, thus „ 4 which would denote the accusa- 
tive plural masculine gender. But, if it should be 
judged more expedient to denote the cases by preposi- 
tions as in English, only marking the accusative case 
so as to distinguish it from the nominative, this might 
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be done by putting prepositive marks before the noun 
for the other oblique cases, marking the accusative 
only by a stroke at the left hand side of the perpendi- 
cular leg, thus J. The definitive also, which as 
often occurs in respect to nouns as pronouns, might be 
marked by a stroke on the right side of the perpendi- 
cular leg, thus P; and the poſseſsive by a stroke 
through it, thus P. The pronoun should preserve 
all its distinctive characters the same as in the printed 
character, and only differ from the noun, as it does in 
the printed character by keeping the joining bar a little 
from the end of the other two legs, thus I. 

The verb would naturally be discriminated from the 
noun by making the first leg above and the second 
below, thus L; the distinctive characteristic mark 
being put upon the first leg precisely as has been in- 
dicated for the nouns. The adjective and adverb, by 
pursuing the same general analogy, would be written 
adjective Fand adverb. Taking as an example 
the word love, as before, p. 96. The noun love would 
be T, the adjective lovely would be AH, the verb to 
love would be A, and the adverb lovingly h_. 

I do not pretend here to enter into any account of 
the methods that might be devised for marking the 
moods, and other constituent parts of the verb; for it 
| will readily occur to the reader, that, with regard to 
: this particular, it would be very easy to devise abun- 
dance of discriminative marks; but it would require a 
degree of attention which in the present state of things 
: it would be idle to bestow upon it, to discover which. 
would be the least objectionable, I shall only suggest, 

that the tenses might be easily indicated by marks upon 

the right hand leg of the noun; for the first tense in 
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order, (having its proper grammatical name), by a 
mark at the bottom of the right side; the second, at 
the middle; and the third, at the top of the same leg, 
as in No. 2, 3, 4, of the first primary index, order of 
succeſsion; and three more on the right hand, of the 
same leg, as in 1, 2, 3 of the secondary index, order 
of succeſsion, p. 90. Hence, in writing, "| would 
indicate the present tense, either indicative or subjunc- 
tive; UL, the imperfect, according to Ruddiman's ar- 
rangement, and so on; and it might be optional in 
the writer, either to mark it thus, or by numbers, 
I, 2, 3, &c. at the end of the character, thus L 3 
the perfect» L 6 the future. The persons might be 


marked on the middle leg, as is indicated p. 100; or, 


what would be more simple still, by marking a single 
stroke on the left hand side of the middle line for the 
first person, thus J; on the right hand side for the 
second person, thus EE; and, for the third person, a 
line on both sides, thus + . The plural being de- 
noted by dots, instead of the lines, as on the table of 
pronouns, p. 66. | 

I shall not detain the reader longer upon this sub- 
ject. The above examples will be sufficient for the 
purpose of illustration, and more is not intended. 

I may add, however, that since the paper on the 
symbolic character that appeared in the last Number 
of this work was printed, I have been favoured with 
two communications which tend strongly to confirm 
| the opinion that I exprefsed as to the obvious utility 
of a contrivance of this sort, and the facility with 
which it might be accomplished by any one who turns 
his attention to the subject. The first is, a publica- 
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tion by Thomas Northmore, Esq. entitled, A Quad- 


ruplet of Inventions; one of which is, a contrivance 
for forming an universal character, to answer in a 
great measure the same purposes that I propose in the 
above eſsay. As might he expected in a case of this 


Sort, where no communication took place between the 


parties, though the end proposed be nearly the same, 
the means adopted for attaining that end are eſsen— 
tially different. Mr. Northmore proposes to effect 
the whole by means of different ingenious arrange- 
ments of the common Arabic numerals alone. The 
curious reader will derive pleasure from consulting 
this little eſsay. It is to be regretted that it is too 
short to give a full display of the subject under a va- 
riety of points of view. 

The other communication is from an obliging e cor- 
respondent, which I shall beg leave to give in his owa 
words: © Sir, after having read the hints that you 
* have thrown out in the last three Numbers of your 


5“ Recreations, upon the means of adopting an uni- 


« versal symbolic character, I could not help being 
& greatly struck at reading the following article in a 
* catalogue of books belonging to the Sion College 
« library. I found this catalogue in the British Mu- 
cc seum, from which I transcribe the article verba- 
« tum: The universal character, by which all na- 
cc tions may understand one another's conceptions, 
« reading out of one common wrilng their o m9- 
ce ther tongue, by Cavs Beck, M. A. gvo. London 
« 1657, IB. xi. 55. 

& You may make what use of cis intimation you 


* Judge. best. 


Dec. 15th, 1801. 
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I consider myself greatly obliged to this correspon- 
dent, and shall be much more so to any of my readers 
who can help me to a copy of that work, or a sight of 
it, if a copy cannot be obtained. I am altogether 
a stranger to the institution called Sion College; 
and do not so much as know where it is situated, or 
to whom I could apply for a sight of that volume; 
and will be thankful for any information respecting it. 
In the mean time, I cannot expreſs in terms snfh- 
ciently strong, my satisfaction at finding that so many 


other persons who have turned their attention to this 


subject, have been led to precisely the same conclusion 
with myself; every one of them having been able 
elearly to perceive the practicability as well as the 
utility of the plan. I am not, however, by any means 
surprised that it has never been carried into effect, 
though so obviously attainable by those who contem- 
plate it; for, until a dictionary be formed for that lan- 
guage, all attempts to bring it into use must prove 
futile; and those in former times would feel at least as 
great obstructions to that enterprise as we do at pre- 
sent. If I can get a sight of the above work, I shall 
not fail to give my readers some idea of the outlines 
of the plan, and point out the coincidences or differ- 
ences between it and that which has occured to myself 
on the same subject. | 
— | — 


The communication from P. D. is received, but the Editor fears 
that many of his readers may think that the object to which it alludes, 
has already obtained fully as much room as its importance calls for. He 
will consider of it. 

The paper of Dubius is alſo received. It came too late for this 
Number. The subject deserves ſome attention. It will appear next 
Number should room be found tor it. | 
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Reflections on the natural-hislory of Fishes. 


No branch of natural-history is leſs known than 


that which respects the instincts, habitudes, and pe- 
s <a of fishes: nor is this much to be wondered 
; for, the element which they inhabit is of such 
vi dimensions as to prevent man from being able to 
follow them into their secret haunts, and there to oh- 
serve their modes of procedure with regard to the or- 
dinary functions of animal life, Even birds, which 
are much more palpable to our senses in moving 
through their natural element, the air, cannot, on 
many occasions, have the progreſs in their larger mi- 
grations distinctly traced; but fishes can, not only in 
this respect, but many others, so easily withdraw 
themselves beyond the influence of human power, 
that it is no wonder if we should be but imperfectly 
acquainted with the circumstances that affect them. 
We know enough of them, however, to be sensible, 
that in regard to their natural instincts and hahitudes, 
the different kinds of fishes vary very much from each 
other; perhaps as much as the various claſses of ter- 
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restrial animals. Some kinds, like man, scem to he 
disperscd pretty equally throughout all parts of the 
world; while others are solely confined to particular 
regions: some may be said to be of a solitary nature, 
like the heron among birds, which is seldom seen to 
aſsociate with others of its kind in great numbers; 
while others are never to be found but in multitudes: 
some continue nearly stationary in one place at all 
times; while others seem to be wandering perpetually 
from place to place, and never fix in any one station 
for a continuance of time: some, though they conti- 
nually frequent the same haunts, and never depart 
far from their native spot, yet change their stations 
within these limits, at certain fixed seasons, with the 
most steady regularity; while others, though they 
show a similar predilection for a certain spot for a 
number of years, where they make their appearance 
with tolerable regularity at certain scasons, will after- 
wards abandon these haunts so as never afterwards to 
be seen there for many years together. With regard 
to the causes of some of these phenomena we can 
form plausible conjectures; while in respect to others, 
we are totally unable to give the slightest gueſs at the 
circumstances that should produce these variations. 
We are nearly as much at a loſs with regard to many 
other particulars affecting this claſs of animals. 
Respecting the longevity of ſishes, from reason- 
ing we might be induced to conjecture that it was not 
intended by nature chat the duration of their lives 
should be fixed to such a short space of time, nor the 
expansion of size to such narrow limits, as that of ter- 
restrial animals; for the bones of fishes are so much 
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of a cartiiaginons nature, as to admit of being ex- 
panded by a natural increment for a much greater 
number of years than the harder bones of land ani- 
mals, which soon attain a consistence that does not 
admit of any expansion; and there are a few facts, pretty 
well ascertained, which scem to confirm this conjec- 


ture. In the royal ponds at Marli, in France, there 


are some fizhes that have been preserved tame since 
the time, I believe, of Francis the First, and which 
have been individually known to the persons who have 
had charge of them ever since that me; these have 
now attained a size much beyond the common bulk 
of fishes of the same kind; and, though there are cer- 
tain peculiarities that distinguish them from younger 
fishes, vet they give no indication of that decrepitude 
and disease which are the inevitable accompaniments 
of a life protracted much beyond the usual period 
among quadrupeds. It is well known also, that ſisher- 
men sometimes catch an individual fish of more than 
double the size of what is reckoned a full sized fish 
of that species, especially in those situations where 
they have been more strietly guarded from danger than 
is common. Carp and eels of immense size are 80me- 
times caught in ponds that have been carefully se- 
cured from common depredators, and at the samte time 
neglected by the owners, for a great number of years; 
which great size may be justly ascribed to the great 
age of the individuals: nor 18 there danger that the 
old fighes in such situations will be starved by the 
multitude of younger ones increasing so much as to 
deprive them of food; for, on whatever food the small 
iry may subsist, it scems to have been intended by pro- 
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vidence, that the larger should, never want food while 
the smaller are beaide them; for fishes, in general, are 
observed to prey upon other fishes of any kind that 
are of a size to be swallowed by them; so that, for the 


most part, the small fry, even of the same species, be- 
come the food of those of larger size. 

It has been long a and alum among naturalists, 
to determine what is the food of plants? This question 
becomes peculiarly interesting, because it seemed at 
the same time to indicate, that if that could be ascer— 
tained, it would discover what was the food of ani- 
mals; for all the animals that live upon the earth or 
in the air, are known, in general, to derive their sub- 
sistence either from vegetable food directly, by con- 
suming vegetable substances themselves, or indirectly, 
by using the flesh of other animals which have ulti- 
mately derived their subsistence from vegetables. 
Hence it is, that we have invariably inferred, that 
even those animals which we call carnivorous, even 
those which are so purely such as never to taste any 
kind of vegetable food whatever, are still ultimately 
supported by vegetables; so that the substance, what- 
ever it be, which constitutes the food of plants, must 
ultimately constitute the food of terrestrial animals 
also: of course, the number of animals that can be 
subsisted on this globe can never exceed the quantity 
of vegetable matter that the earth can be made to pro- 

l duce for their subsistence, if the sea, and the food that. 
can be drawn from thence, be put out of view. 

But when we come to consider the sea, and other 
bodies of water that are accumulated on this earth, 
the same question occurs, though it aſsumes a very 
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different sbape. That there are vegetables in the sea, 
and in fresh waters every where, there can be no 
doubt; and that these vegetables may furnish food for 
particular animals, will not be denied; but it will be 
at the same time admitted, that the number of fishes, 
properly so called, that live chiefly upon vegetable 
matter are very few; and if there be any that live en- 
tirely upon it they are not known by me. Fishes, by 
most naturalists, are conceived to be usually carnivo- 
rous, though many of them are not so entirely such, 
as not to consume certain kinds of vegetable matters 
when they come within their reach: and, although 
most ſishes cat flies and terrestrial worms when they 
come in their way; yet the quantities of ſishes that 
swarm in the immeasurable waste of waters that sur- 

round this globe are so immense, that the subsistence 
which they could derive from these sources appears to 
be so small as to be altogether disproportioned to their 
wants. In short, fishes of a smaller size seem to con- 
stitute the principal food of nearly all the ſishes that 
we know. But the question still recurs here, as in 
regard to vegetables, What is it that constitutes the food 
of these small fry on which the larger subsist? For, 
if these are in the continual act of being consumed, 
as vegetables are by animals, they themselves must 
draw their subsistence from something that is not of 
an organised nature, as vegetables do. What then is 
this? 

That vegetables extract from water the unorganised 
matter, whatever it may be, that by the vegetative 
proceſs is converted into vegetable substances, is uni- 
versally admitted by all who have adverted to this sub- 
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ject; and that ſishes, under certain circumstances at 
least, extract from water also an unorganised matter, 


which, by an animal proceſs equally unknown to us 


as the vegetable proceſs above alluded to, is converted 


into an animal substance, it seems scarcely poſsible 
to deny. This may, indeed, appear at first sight, to 


thosc who have not adverted to subjects of this sort, 


a very untenable position; but why? Merely because 
such persons have been accustomed to believe, that 
nothing but paipably solid substances can furnish a 
Suitable subsistence for animals of any kind. They 
have been accustomed to see the creatures with which 
they are acquainted invariably stand in need of solid 
substances for food; and they thence conclude, that 
nothing else can yield this subsistcnce. But if vege— 
table solids derive their origin from unorganised fluids 
by the vegetative proceſs, what greater wonder would 
it be if an unorganised body, in a state of fluidity, 
should be converted into an animal substance by the 
animal proceſs? Indeed, we can as little conceive an 


idea of the manner in which an organised vegetable 


should, by the animal proceſs, be converted into an 
animal substance, as we can conceive the other;-—we 
only know that the last is so, because we see it done 
every day of our lives. We see more: we sce that 
the very same vegetable is not only converted into ani— 
mal substance in general, but into a variety of parti- 
cular animal substances, each extremely different in 
form and other qualities, without our being able to 
form the most distant conjecture how these things 
should be. The same kind of graſs, for example, 
given to a pig, a calf, a lamb, a foal, and a gosling, 
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will be capable of furnishing alone subsistence to them 
all, till each of them attains a state of maturity; and 
it is now found, that it has been, by the animal pro- 
ceſs, changed from graſs into the various substances 
of flesh, skin, hair, wool, feathers, excrements, &Cc. 
which constitute the distinet animals of a boar, bull, 
ram, horse, and goose, each perfectly distinct from 
the other in all its peculiarities, and capable of con- 
tinuing its kind distinet for ever, though they should 
all be subsisted upon the very same food to the end 
of time. That these things are so, we know; but why 
they are so, we know not, any more than the animals 
themselves do, whose natural organs perform, unknown 
to them, the functions that are neceſsary ſor producing 
these changes. 

Let us, then, be no longer disposed to deny that 
fighes may be naturally endowed with the faculty of 
converting unorganised matter, that may at this mo- 
ment subsist under a fluid form, into solid animal 
substances, because we cannot tell how this should be. 
We, in fact, know nothing of the economy of nature; 


we are only capable of observing a few of the visible 


effects of that economy, and the phenomena that re- 
sult from these in certain circumstances. We know 
well, that a leech may be preserved alive and in health 
for a great length of time in common water, and that 
it will increase in size, and be capable of exercising 
all its animal functions in that state. It would be 


hard to deny that the leech had in this instance de- 


rived nourishment from the fluid alone, in which it lives, 
though it is at the same time well known that it 
greedily sucks up another fluid of animal origin when 


| 
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it can have acceſs to that, from which we cannot doubt 
but it derives nourishment. In like manner the gold 
and silver fishes from China may be kept in a veſse! 
of pure water for an indefinite length of time, without 
any other food than what they derive from that ele- 
ment; and during this period augment in size, and 
develope all their natural peculiarities; though they 
will greedily devour crumbs of bread, . or various other 
kinds af food, if these chance to be throwa to them. 
From these, and many other similar facts that 
might be stated, I can see no reason to doubt that 
fishes in general are endowed, by the economy of their 
natural organization, with the faculty of deriving zus- 
tenance from mere water, in the same manner as ter- 
restrial animals are endowed with the faculty of de- 
riving sustenance from vegetables; and though, in 
both cases, there may be some kinds which cannot 
be at all subsisted upon this original pabulum in its 
native state (those that are purely carnivorous), and 
many that admit of taking that pabulum partly in its 
native and partly in its prepared state (as man), yet 
that in both cases this original pabulum must be con- 
sidered as constituting, either directly or indirectly, 
the food of the whole; so that the flesh of all terres- 
trial animals may be considered as being produced 
from vegetable matter changed by the animal proceſs 
into its present state. In like manner the flesh of 
all fishes may be considered as being water (or some 
diaphanous matter administered through the medium 
of water), converted by the an.mal economy into the 
flesh of fishes; and also that vegetable substances de- 
rive their nourighment from something administered 
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to them in a similar manner through the medium of 
water. | | 

To such persons as have never turned their minds 
toward disquisitions of this sort, it may appear, per- 
haps, a little difficult to admit that it is poſsible for a 
thin diaphanous fluid to be by any proceſs of nature 
converted into an opaque solid body of any kind, whe- 
ther of a vegetable or animal nature; but their wonder 
in this case arises merely from their not having been 
in the habit of observing the phenomena of nature 
with a sufficient degree of attention; for such changes 
of fluid into solid bodies are extremely common. Teo, 
no one will deny, is a solid body, that we ail know 
was a fluid in the usual state of our atmosphere. Both 
the solid and the fluid are in this case, it is true, dia- 
phanous; so that we think the change is very incon— 
siderable. Tallow, when melted, is also a fluid, that 
is, in a great measure, diaphanous; but when it is al- 
lowed to cool it becomes à solid opaque body. Those 
substances called metals are solid in the usual tem- 
perature in which we live, but may be converted into 
fluids by a mere change of temperature. Even all 
these substances may be rendered elastic fluids, so as 
under certain circumstances to become invisible, and 
elude our senses. | 

In the above instances we sce, that by natural pro- 
ceſses, which are every moment paſsing around us, 
diaphanous, elastic, imperceptible fluids are undergoing 
changes which render them solid, opaque, and pon- 
derous bodies; and which, as being common, appear 
to us in no respect surprising. Why, then, should 
eimilar changes by the ministration of other natural 
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operations appear in our eyes surprising? Merely be- 
cause we have not been in the habit of adverting to 
them. | 

Fluids are converted into solids by many other 
procelses with which we are familiar, without any 
change of temperature, as happens to be the case in 
all the instances above adduced. All saline crystals 
contain water, not in a frozen state congealed by cold, 
but as a body, in the producing of which heat is often 
employed as a powerful agent. Common salt, and 
nitre are of this number; water, in both cases, con- 
stituting a very considerable portion of the whole mats, 
These salts are transparent, though a considerable 
portion of the constituent matter of which they con— 
sist is a solid opaque substance. Green vitriol (cop— 
peras) is in like manner a salt whose basis is Iron, 
and allum a crystal whose basis is clay, both opaque 
substances, as every one knows, along with which a 
great proportion of water 1s combined, the whole con- 
stituting a solid diaphanous body. 
In these instances we see that opaque solid bodies 
become divested of their opacity, though they still re- 
tain their solid state; but the instances in which bo— 
dies lose at the same time their opacity and solidity, 
and become transparent fluids, are numerous; and so 
familiar to us, that we take no notice of them. Su— 
gar, a solid opaque body, we every day diſsolve in 
water, when it disappears without disturbing the 
transparency of the fluid. Metals are in like manner 
diſsolved in acids; and chalk, by a similar proceſs, 
loses its earthy form, and is changed into a fluid of 
crystalline purity. Into this transparent fluid let fall 
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a drop of another fluid equally transparent (sulphuric 
acid), and the chalk instantly aſsumes its solid form, 
falling to the bottom ir a white opaque maſs. Thus 
are solids and fluids, opacity and transparency, mu- 
tually convertible into each other by proceſses that are 
quite common, 

These are familiar illustrations merely calculated to 
free from ridicule, in the minds of such of my readers 
as have not been in the habit of reflecting on things 
of this nature, the proposition announced, In none 
of these instances are permanently elastic lui, which 


only of late have been suspected to enter as constituent 


parts into the composition of solid bodies, taken into 
the account. The modifications of which these light 
and invisible substances are susceptible, and the 


changes which they can be made to undergo by their 


various combinations with each other, are such as to 
appear altogether inconceivable by men who have been 
accustomed to overlook all substances that are not vi- 
sible or tangible, or perceptible by the common ap- 
plication of our senses. In consequence of late dis- 
coveries, however, nothing is now lets surprising than 
to see a solid weighty body produced, as it were, from 
nothing; that is, from the combination of two or more 
fluids that are perhaps not at all cognisable by our 
senses. Water itself is known to be a combination 
of that sort, which may be either made or destroyed 
at pleasure. That inanimate objects extract from the 
atmosphere alone, in some cases, an elastic invisible 
fluid which becomes fixed, and furnishes a consider- 
able portion of the solid body itself, was proved above 
thirty years ago by a set of judicious experiments con- 
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ducted by the ingenions Dr. Black, late of Edinburgh, 
which showed by the most incontestable evidence that 
nearly one third part of marlfe or chalk in their na- 


tural state consists of such an elastic fluid thus fixed, 


to which at that time he gave the name of fixed air, 
The same substance, now called carbonic acid gas, is 


known at this time to enter as a constituent part into 


the composition of many other substances, and to be 
an active agent both in the animal and vegetable pro- 
ceſses. From a multiplicity of experiments upon this 
and a variety of other aëriform fluids, there is no rea- 
son to doubt, that most of the substances with which 
we are acquainted consist of nothing else than these 
as riform fluids fixed by certain proceſses of nature, 
(which can indeed, on Some occasions, be imitated by 
us) and variously combined, so as to aſsume the ap- 
pearances which they now exhibit to our senses. 
Since, then, we find, that by the agency of the ele- 
ments alone mere aòëriform fluids, which, in the eyes 
of the multitude, are deemed -nothing, can be con- 
verted into solid substances of a variety of kinds, why 
should we be startled at believing, that by the vege- 
table and animal proceſses the same imperceptible 


substances should be capable of being converted into 


the animal and vegetable matters that we see? This 
gives a striking view of the wonderful simplicity of 
that economy of nature which, the more we know of 
it, the more it must excite our admiration of the su— 
preme First Cause whose ſiat alone could constitute a 
universe which, under an infinity of never-ceasing 
changes, continues for ever the same. All animal 
and vegetable substances are ultimately resolved into 
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acriform fluids, which, when thus disengaged, become 
anew the source of new existences of the same sort. 
Although I conclude then that fishes, perhaps of 
every sort, derive some part of their sustenance from 
water itself, yet there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that some sorts derive a much greater proportion of 
their food from it than others do. Of all the swim— 
ing fishes known to man as an article of food, I con- 
ceive that no one subsists so entirely on water as the 
herring. There 1s little reason indeed, as I think, to 
doubt but that herrings derive their subsistence from 
water, nearly as much so as vegetables in general do. 
The herring, it is known, is a fish of such a Strong 
gregarious tendency, that it is always found in schoales; 
and on many occasions the herrings in these schoales 
are crowded so close together as to fill the whole sea 
from top to bottom, or at least so far as our imple— 
ments can reach, so as to thicken the water with their 
bodies. Ships are said to have been retarded in their 
course in paſsing through these schoales; and on many 
occasions the herrings may be laded up in buckets in 
great quantities: frequent instances have also been 
known, where these little fizhes have been left by the 
ebbing of the tide in heaps three feet deep upon the 
Shores for many miles in extent at one time. Nor is 


it only upon rare occasions that such quantities of 


these fishes are collected together; they are seldom 
seen but in compacted schoales of this kind; and it 
is universally believed among those who are versant 
in this kind of fishery, that no other kind will volun- 
tarily go into the middle of such a schoale. The 
whale, who preys upon them as his favourite food, 
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and who will lick up, perhaps, a thousand at a mouth 
fal, never allows himself to get into the schoale, but 
hovers about the skirts of it only, following their curse 
wherever they go. The same thing is remarkable o- 
the dog-fish, a species of shark of a voracious kind, 
which in great multitudes follow the herrings aſsidu— 
ously, but carefully keep aloof from the main body of 
them: so it is with regard to the cod and ling, all of 
which delight in the herring as a prey, but seem to 
dread their multitudes as a body. 

That herrings derive the whole of their subsistence 
directly from water, in which they swim, seems to be 
confirmed by a multitude of facts respecting the habits 
and economy of that singular and deservedly celebrated 
little animal. Though they always swim in schoales 


of immense magnitude, which cannot be likened to 


any other phenomenon in nature with which we are 
acquainted, unleſs it be those destructive swarms of 
locusts which have been sometimes known to fill the 
air in certain regions of the globe so as even to ob— 
Seure the sight of the sun, and cover with their bodies 
every terrestrial object they meet with in their course; 
yet, unleſs it be with respect to numbers, we can find 
no other resemblance between the schoales of herrings 
and the locusts. These insects proceed in their course 
evidently in search of food alone. The foremost of 
this multitude seize upon the first vegetables that 
come in their way, and devour it, leaving those that 
follow to perish for want of food. Their course is 
marked by destruction; nothing is left behind to sup- 
port animal existence. If the wind should chance 
chen to shift, so as to drive them back in the same 
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track through which they came, their subsistence be— 
ing exhausted, they all perish: they are therefore in 
a continued state of progreſsion; and to rest in one 
place for a few days, or to return in their former path, 
are alike inevitable destruction to them: not so with 
the herrings. They advance sometimes with great 
rapidity, and sometimes more slowly: at times they 
recede, then perhaps advance in their former course; 
often they remain stationary in one place for whole 
months together. Neither do these motions appear 
to be in any degree influenced by the nature of their 
food; nor have any symptoms ever been discovered 
that their food has been diminished in consequence 
of their long continuance in one place. No circum- 
stance respecting their migrations has ever been ob- 
served to have che smallest connexion with their con- 
dition in regard to faineſs, or the reverse. When 
they are in a progreſs, let it be continued ever so long, 
the foremost ſishes in the schoale have not been ob- 
served to be in better condition than those in the rear, 
which must have been the case had they preyed on 
small fry, or drawn their subsistence from any other 
solid substances that floated in the water; neither has 
it been observed that they generally get leaner after 
they have remained long in one place; which must 
have been the case had they subsisted on the solid 
substances contained in the water, which in that case 
must have been quickly devoured. That a body of 
herrings, however, is sometimes found, the individuals 
of which are in general much fatter or leaner, larger 
or smaller than others, is certain; but if these two 
different sorts are found in the same place, it as often 
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happens thai the fat fish follow the lean, as the re- 
verse. There is, in short, no connexion observable 
between these two circumstances; so that no known 
fact seems to give the smallest indication that ever the 
quantity of food has been in any respect exhausted or 
even diminished by the numbers or long continuance 
of this fish in one station. All these facts seem de— 
cisively to indicate that this creature is capable of 
drawing its subsistence from the water itself by an 
inherent power of its animal functions, of converting 
sea water, or the elements of which it consists, into 
its own substance, which nutrimentitious matter it 
would seem always to find in abundance wherever 
that water exists. 

This reasoning is strongly confirmed by the facts 
observable respecting its condition when the body of 
this little fish is examined. Wherever a herring has 
been caught, or under whatever circumstances 1t has 
been killed, if it be in good health, and consequently 
fat and in good condition, nothing is ever found in its 
stomach that gives the smallest indication that it has 
been either of vegetable or animal origin. The only 
contents of the stomach is a very small quantity of 
a mucous matter of a slimy nature su generis, that 
has no parallel that T know of in the world. Under 
the influence of one peculiar disease indeed, when the 
fish is in a state of exhaustion that renders it totally 
unfit for any of the purposes for which the herring is 
ever caught by man, some vestiges of small fishes are 
found in its stomach, as is usual with other ſish; but 
this false appetite has evidently been the consequence 
of disease, as it is never observed but under these cir- 
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rumstances. It scems to be produced in the same 
manner as the desire to eat pieces of mortar or lime 
rubbish is found irresistibly to prevail among some 
children when they are distreſsed by that disease which 
is occasioned by worms in the body. 

From all these facts combined, it would seem that 
it had been intended by nature, that the herring should 
be endowed with the faculty of deriving its nourish- 
ment directly from water, nearly in the same manner 
as vegetables derive their subsistence from the same 
element in the soil, in order that an abundant suste— 
nance might thus be furnished to other fishes that are 
of a nature more strictly carnivorous than it is. That 
other fishes, especially those which multiply very fast, 
may be endowed with a similar faculty in a greater or 
leſser degree, seems to be extremely probable; by 
means of which the water becomes capable of nou- 
rishing immense multitudes of fishes, which, were we 
able to examine it at all depths, might probably be 
found to support a much greater proportion of animal 
matter, than the land itself, wich all the plants that 
grow upon it, are capable of subsisting. 


[To be continued.] 


— cur. 


To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, &c. 
SIR, | December 19, 1801. 


IT Have seen in the newspapers of this 
week an account of the proceedings of a society formed, 
as it is said, for the purpose of improving the breed of 
cattle in this kingdom, of which the duke of Bedford 
and several other eminent agricultural characters are 
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members: It appears that several oxen, fed so as to 
produce the greatest poſsible quantity of fat, were pro- 
duced at this their last annual meeting, and were pub- 
licly shewn in Smithfield market, to the delight and 
admiration of the surrounding spectators. After pub— 
lie curiosity had been satiated, these beasts were ex- 
amined by the persons appointed to that office, and 
the various prizes apportioned according to the deserts 
of the competitors; and the subjects of these were then 
sold to be killed. As I profeſs myself very much at 
a loſs to find out what it is in this proceſs by which 
the country can be benefited, or any really useful pur- 
pose attained, I shall feel greatly obliged by your, sir, 
or any of your correspondents, disclosing the seeret, 
and thereby enlightening my mind, so that it may 
arrive at the requisite perfection, to join in the gra- 
titude which appears to be pretty generally felt for the 
members of this society on account of their arduous 
exertions and very beneficial plans. 

A gentleman, whose veracity and accuracy I have 
no reason to doubt, informed me that he went to the 
slaughter-house to view the largest of these oxen after 
it was killed, and upon paying one shilling he was 
admitted to the honour. There were a great number 
of people present, who of course made various com- 
ments on the occasion, according to their several con- 
ceptions and. opinions; but all that my friend was able 
to see, more than is commonly to be seen in such ob- 
jects, was the prodigious thickneſs of the fat, which, 
in the places where it is usually about an inch and a 
half in thickneſs, was in this beast nearly a foot, and so 
on in proportion; aud, in short, the creature was almost 
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a mere lump of fat. Now, sir, how society can be 
benefited by such an exhibition and by such mea- 
sures, seems very difficult to tell. That the quantity 
of human food was increased, I very much doubt; and 


that this should always be considered the most im— 


portant object in every experiment or improvement, 


will not be denied. It is well known, that the super— 
abundant fat is sold by the hutchers to the candle- 
makers, or to some other persons, who use it in a 
manner totally unconnected with human sustenance. 
I would therefore ask, sir, if it is thought that can- 
dles will burn better from being made of this precious 
stuff; or the other purposes to which tallow 1s applied, 
be better performed than usual; and even if the fact 
were so, would that be a sufficient compensation for 


the time, expence, and loſs to society, which must 


neceſsarily be sustained before the degree of perſec- 
tion can be. accomplished which is wished for and 
aimed at by those who enter into the views of the 
gentlemen concerned in this aſsociation. 

Some person is reported to have said that one of the 
oxen produced at the meeting was well worth 100l. to 
breed from; and, though this remark was not very 
creditable to the gentleman's accuracy of observation, 


yet that very inaccuracy is a pointed reflection upon 


the execution of the plans of this society. If the breed 
of cattle is intended to be improved, how can that pur- 
pose be answered by paying such attention to an ani- 
mal rendered incapable of continuing its kind? But 
indeed, sir, the more I think on this subject, the greater 
my difficulties appear, and therefore I shall postpone 
any further consideration of it until Jam favoured with 
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the elucidations of yourself or your correspondents, 
and I have only to request that they may be given as 
early as poſsible, to relieve me from my present un— 
certainty. I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 


| *-DUBIUS, 


4 


— 


— 


That all the good expected to be derived from any 
experiment will actually result from it, the daily ex- 
perience of mankind plainly negatives; and that the 
best intended plan of improvement may, when it is 
attempted to be carried into execution, give rise to 
speculations that may lead to hurtful exertions, is but 
too clearly evinced by innumerable facts that daily oc- 
cur: no just blame can therefore attach to the first 
promoters of an institution that had an apparently 
beneficial tendency, although it should be in time dis- 
covered that it has given rise to useleſs, or even hurt- 
ful speculations. All that wisdom, directed by be- 
neficence, could require, would be, that as soon as this 
hurtful tendency shall he perceived, the exertions 
which paved the way for these pernicious speculations 
ought either to be abandoned, or so modified as to 
guard against the growing evil. The institution of 
which my correspondent complains was, no doubt, 
originally intended to ascertain, by fair and accurate 
trial, the comparative facility with which the different 
varieties of each kind of domestic animals could be 
fattened so as to render them proper for the butcher; 
and who will deny that if this point were fairly ascer- 
tained, it might be productive of considerable benefit 
to society? It will, however, be admitted by every 
considerate mind, that any attempt of this sort will 
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be attended with no inconsiderable difficulty, When 
the mind engages eagerly in any pursuit, it is ever 
liable to overstep the bounds that prudence might sug- 
gest; where its cnergies are excited by competition 
especially, it is next to impoſsible to prevent it from 
running into exceſs, This, I think, might be ad- 
mitted as a sufficient apology for the gentlemen who 
have been subjected to the animadversions of Dubius 


for all that has been yet done, even supposing it should 


be admitted that they had run into some excels; bur, 
if that exceſs should now be satisfactorily proved, it 
could not be so fairly adduced in defence of their pers 
n in an error. 

For my own part, 1 feel much inclined to concur 


with the opinion of my correspondent; for, though) 
no one can say that some good, which we do not at 
present perceive, may yet result from a knowledge of 


the simple fact that it is possible to fatten beasts to 
the degree that has been exhibited; yet, until these 
benefits can be perceived, it would scem to be enough 
to have ascertained that fact; and I cannot help con- 
ceiving that the attempt to stimulate to still farther 
exertions in that line would be more entitled to cen- 
sure than applause. That the taste of man may be 
so far perverted as to be brought in time to relish 


certain kinds of food which he naturally would nau- 


seate, is too clearly ascertained to admit of doubt; 80 
that, although few people in this country at present 
can bear the idea of cating such unmixed fat as 1s 


above descriked, a time might come when they would 


prize it as a delicacy as great as the Ruſsian sailors, 
not long ago upon our coasts, did a draught of whale 
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oil, which, it is well known, they searched for with 
avidity; but I cannot conceive what good could result 
to the community from introducing this taste among 
the people, though I can easily see that much evil 
would be thus produced. And I am afraid that the 
public at present suffers in some degree from an ap- 
proximation to this taste for viands among the peo- 
ple. 

I conceive it to be extremely difficult, if not impoſ- 
sible, to fatten animals till they have nearly attained 
the corpulency in question without the aid of corn; 
and it is undeniable, that corn thus applied cannot be 
made to contribute half so much to the sustenance 
of man as if it had been directly applied to his own 
use in food: and I have no doubt but a considerable 
part of the deficiency of grain that has lately been ex- 
perienced in this country, originates in the practice 
that has now become so prevalent, of fattening beasts 
on grain; a practice neceſsarily connected with the 
taste of requiring over-fed meat for food: nor let it be 
objected, that the corn on which beasts are usually 
fattened 1s not that sort which 1s generally caten by 
man; for, if the farmer derives superior profit by 
rearing the first, the proportion he rears of the last 
will of course be diminished. The more this taste, 
then, is cherished, the more must this malady in- 
crease; it ought therefore to be the study of every 
well-wisher of the community not so much to supply 
fresh fuel to the flame, as to withdraw it. 

Should it even be alledged that these beasts may be 
rendered thus fat without grain (a fact that it would 
be easier to aſsert than to prove) it would not remove 
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the objection, There can be no doubt that much 
more food, whatever it be, is required to over-fatten 
a beast of any sort than would bring that same beast 
into good condition; the more, therefore, that the taste 
for exceſsive fat meat is cherished, the smaller quan- 
tity of that meat can be brought to market from the 
consumption of an equal quantity of graſs, or other 
food for beasts, so that the quantity of human suste- 
nance that can be drawn from the same ſields must 
be thus diminished. Under this point of view, then, 
not to mention the higher price at which such meat 
must be sold, the practice that would seem to be re- 


commended by these experiments is hurtful, and calls 


for reprehension rather than support. 

J have hitherto considered this question under its 
most favourable point of view, because I am by no 
means desirous of ascribing unworthy motives to the 
actions of any man, and far leſs so to those of any 
body of men who aſsociate themselves for an object 
that has public utility avowedly for its basis. It sel- 
dom happens in such cases that a great majority of 
such aſsociates are not actuated by the purest motives; 
though it perhaps still seldomer happens that there are 
not among them certain individuals whose principal 
object is self. interest and personal aggrandisement, 
who make use of the influence of others under the 


fairest pretexts to forward their interested plans. That 


a great spirit of gambling respecting different breeds 
of domestic animals has prevailed in this country for 
many years past, cannot be denied. This was first 
introduced by a man of great talents, for whom every 
person who is capable of appreciating these talents 
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must bear the greatest respect; yet, unfortunately for 
himself, as I am inclined to believe, as well as for the 
general interests of his country, he devised a plan for 
availing himself of the weakneſs of others to benefit 
himself, which has been gradually matured into a sys- 
tem of what I have no hesitation to call gambling, 
because it consists in a trafficking in an article, che 
price of which depends mare upon imagination than 
its intrinsic value; to keep up the price of which there 
can be no doubt that every art that a ferule imagina- 
tion can devise will be willingly adopted. Every per- 
son who deals in that article knows, as the persons in 
Holland during the {ulipamania, who serupled not to 
pay a chousand guilders for a tulip root, or those who, 
in the year 1720, paid without hesitation a thousand 
per cent. for South sea stock, that the intrinsie value 
of what they bought was greatly below what they had 


paid for it, so that they never could hope to live by 


the perinanent traffic in the ordinary way of fair trade 
in these articles; but they merely trusted that the 
madneſs of the people would continue so long as to 
enable them to dispose of these extravagant articles to 
some one who was eager to obtain them, in hopes, 
like himself, to make a similar profit from the cupi— 
dity of others. When such a system is once intro- 
duced no one can say how far it may go, or where it 
will end: but no one is so simple as not to know that 
it must end somewhere, and that those who have been 
great adventurers must be ultimately sufferers by it; 
so that it is strongly the interest of every such person 
to keep up the bubble, and to prevent it from breaking 
as long as poſsible: nor is it easy for an unconcerned 
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spectator to conceive what will be the arts that inge- 
nuity, thus put upon the stretch, may devise for prop— 
ping up the tottering fabric. For such devices, how- 
ever ingenious they may be, I can have no predilec- 
tion: on the contrary, I look upon them with con— 
tempt and execration, That the premiums which 
gave rise to this discuſsion have been suggested by 
concealed ideas of this sort, I can neither take upon 
me to aſsert nor to deny. That the relation between 
the objects of both these speculations is such as to 
give no unfounded pretext of surmises of this kind 
among suspicious minds, cannot be denied; to remove 
which, and every other injurious insinuation, I can- 
not but highly applaud the wisdom which suggested 
the hint that dropped from the noble president of the 
late meeting, viz. that if the promoters of that aſso0- 
ciation should find that the objects of that institution 
seem not to be approved by the public, it was intended 
to be discontinued. What could more clearly indi- 
cate a candid ingenuousneſs of mind than such a de- 
claration? 


Remarks suggested by the perusal of the pamphlet 
called An Inquiry into the Influence of Tythes upon 
Agriculture, Ac. By the Rev, Mr. Howlett, just 
published, 


AMoNe the letters J have lately received there are 
no leſs than three of my correspondents who have re- 
commended the above-named pamphlet to my notice, 
of which I shall only transcribe one. It runs thus. 
„Sir, though I have read many of your Recreations 
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with much satisfaction, this has not been the case 


with the whole. The strietures on tythes in particu— 


lar, which have occurred in several late Numbers of 
your work, have appeared to me harsh, if not un- 


founded, in many respects; and do not, I think, indi- 
cate that liberality of mind which is conspicuous in 


most of your other writings; which makes me suspect 
that you have imbibed prejudices respecting that sub- 
Ject that I wish to see removed. With that view, I 
beg leave to recommend to your careful perusal a pam- 


phlet just published by the Rev. Mr. John Howlett, 


vicar of Great Dunmow, Eſsex, on the subject of tythes, 
which I hope will have the effect of bringing you to 


a right way of thinking on that head. If you do this 
it will much oblige your very humble servant, Cle- 
ricus, junior. The other two letters are signed Rus- 
ticus and Cato, whose motives for recommending this 
pamphlet to my notice are of a nature quite the re- 
verse to those above stated. As it is my desire at all 
times to comply with the wishes of my readers, where 
that can be properly done, I have accordingly perused 
the pamphlet above recommended with the attention 
it required; and, as it treats of a subject that I deem 
of too much importance to the community at large to 
admit of being treated lightly, I shall, with great can- 


dour, submit to the public a few observations that have 


been suggested by the perusal of it. 


The first was the general impreſsion it left upon my 
mind after the perusal of the whole, which was that 
of disappointment and disgust. I sat down with the 
expectation of meeting with a train of sober serious 
arguments, that were directly applicable to the point 
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in question throughout the whole, with an intention 
to appreciate their tendency with accuracy, and to al- 
low each of them to have its full weight upon my 
mind, whatever that tendency might be. Thus se— 
riously disposed myself, I could not help feeling a most 
unpleasing regret at proceeding from page to page with- 
out being able to meet with what I looked for, until 
at last I had waded through the whole, consisting of 
120 pages, without finding, in as far as I can recollect, 
a single argument, candidly and fairly stated, that ap- 
plies unequivocally and directly to the real merits of 
the case in question. Poſsibly this blindneſs in me 
may have been occasioned by the “ prejudices that 
Clericus, jun, thinks I have imbibed;” to remove 


which, if so, I will thank Clericus, jun. or any other 


person who will take the trouble, to point out any paſ- 
sage which answers the description above given, and 
I shall then bestow upon it all the attention it deserves. 
I may, however, be allowed to except one or two paſ- 
sages that occur on the subject of commutation, which, 
though just when considered by themselves, will be 
found to militate directly against the general positions 


the author has endeavoured to inculcate. The title of 


the pamphlet, then, appears to me to be entirely a 
misnomer, It ought to have been called an apology 
for tythes, more especially clerical tythes, in which 
case my disappointment would have been entirely ob- 
viated. I should have expected then what I did meet 
with, and should not have been inclined to withhold 
from it the praise of an able apology; in respect to 
ingenuity at least it would have merited applause. 

In concluding, Mr. Howlett states, that “ the ge- 
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neral result of the preceding disquisitions is, that lythes, 
of whatever denomination, and however taken, have 
not been, nor are ever likely to be, any material ob- 
Slacle to the improvement of agriculture.” These 
words, to avoid danger of misrepresentation, I have 
fairly transcribed from the 38th page of his work. 
They are, in effect, repeated again and again in vari- 
ous parts of that performance. It will, however, be 
allowed, that a position that is so directly contra- 
dictory to the experience and common sense of man- 
kind at large, would require to be established by the 
most undeniable arguments, grounded on decisive facts 
that were clearly indisputable, before it would be ad- 
mitted, But this is a task which Mr. H. would seem 
to think was too arduous for him to attempt; he has 
therefore waved it: and, that it may be lost sight of 
by his readers, he brings forward a variety of cases 
and distinctions, that tend only to lead the mind from 
the main question in pursuit of things that have no 
direct influence upon it; such as, that of tythes pay- 
able by the land proprietor to the lay impropriator: 
by the land proprietor to the clergyman: to the lay 
impropriator by the farmer: by the farmer to the 
clergyman, and so on, The question surely is not 
here, to whom or by whom tythes are paid; but, sim- 
ply, whether tythes paid by any one man to any other 
man tend to become an obstacle to the improvement 
of agriculture? Had this point been fairly discuſsed, 
without attending to the nature of the persons who 
may chance to be concerned, whether clergy or laity, 
land- owners or farmers, I should have considered the 
pamphlet as answerable to its title. This point being 
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once discuſsed, the interests of the diſſerent persons 
concerned, in as far as they are connected with tythe, 
would have merited due consideration; but, to bring 
them forward thus at the beginning of an important 
inquiry, where human paſsions and personal interests 
may, if excited, have such a tendency to puslead the 
judgment, is obviously calculated to frustrate the in- 
tent of the inquiry, by an accumulation of irritating 
remarks and proveking injuries, that must in the most 
direct manner tend to frustrate every attempt at calm 
discuſsion. Sorry J am indeed, exceeding sorry, to 
find that a clergyman of respectable character, as I 
am inclined. to believe, and of talents of a superior 
kind, should not have been more upon his guard 
against the fascinating influence of that esprit du corps 
(a French phrase, for which we have nothing equiva- 
lent in English), which has so evidently misled him 
throughout the whole of this discuſsion. 

IT be phrase esprit du corps denotes that partial kind- 
neſs which every individual naturally feels for any se- 


lect body of men with whom he 1s connected, whose 


general pursuits and objects of desirable attainment are 
upon the whole of a kind similar to his own, In this 
sense, a mercantile man feels a natural tendency to 
promote the mercantile interest; a landed- man to pro- 
mote the landed interest; a elergyman the interest of 
the clergy; and an Englishman the interests of Eng- 
land. This is a natural propensity, which, when kept 
within proper bounds, like every other impulse of na- 
ture, is productive of good; but when carried to excels, 
it is the source of great and manifest evils; and has 
been the cause of perhaps more distreſs to mankind 
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than any other that can be named. The principle is 
invariably the same in all cases; viz. a secret impreſ- 
sion upon the mind, that whatever shall promote the 
general prosperity of that particular claſs or guild, of 
which we form a constituent part, will augment in 
one way or other the interest of each individual be- 
longing to it. This secret hankering operates, though 
often unobserved by themselves, upon the minds of 
all mankind, and produces a wonderful influence upon 
human conduct. 

When we come to inquire into the causes which 
operate in this manner so universally, it is not diffi- 
cult to discover. them, and to perceive at the same 
time that, were they to he suspended, the social order 
would be entirely annihilated, and universal confusion 
introduced into the universe. When the first facul- 
ties of the mind begin to open, every human being 
finds itself surrounded by those who minister to its 
wants and afford it protection. A reciprocal kindneſs 
for those who are kind to it is, perhaps, the first emo- 
tion of the infant mind. To that person it elings for 
protection on every imagined danger. The ideas com- 
municated are all of the social kind. Love and confi- 
dence in acquaintance, when compared with strangers, 
is an early sensation; this gradually extends to neigh- 
bours, acquaintance, country. The whole human 
race share at length in our affections; but our coun- 
try in a supereminent degree. And why? Because 
we know those that are near to us, and see that they 
are good, while others that we know not are repre- 
sented to our minds as bad and destructive. We feel 
that our personal protection depends upon the power 
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of the first, to oppose the machinations of the last, 
whose efforts are continually exerted, as we think, to 
injure us. Hence the source of family concord and 
love of our country. 

The same propensity follows us in every occupation 
of life. To whatever busineſs we attach ourselves, we 
apply our attention in a more decided way to it than to 
any other; and we, of course, soon acquire a knowledge 
of the circumstances that tend to affect that profeſsion 
in an especial degree. Our attention is constantly 
kept awake concerning these, while those circum- 
stances which affect other bodies of men are compa- 


ratively disregarded. We thus come at last to see and 


to feel every circumstance that affects that body with 
a peculiar degree of sensibility, and naturally endeavour 
to augment the good and diminish the evils affecting 
that community more than others. We feel not the 
interest of others so strongly; and this arises not from 
any wilful perversity of mind, but from a natural and 
unavoidable concatenation of causes. Our ignorance 
of, and consequent inattention to the circumstances 
that affect others, produce this esprit du corps; and 
it may, undoubtedly, exist in a very strong degree, as 
connected with the best dispositions of mind, as well 
as the most distinguished talents: let us not then ac- 
cuge those of malevolence or disingenuousneſs, whom 
we see accidentally deviating from this path; but ra- 
ther bear with them with patience, and, by a gentle 


demeanour and conciliating conduct, endeavour to 
draw them from the path of error. They may then be- 


come the firmest supports of truth. 
Such are the sensations that I fee] on the present 
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aceasion; and I have scarcely a doubt that the Inge- 
nuous gentleman to whom these observations refer, will 
not only not be offended at what shall follow, but per- 
haps may thank me for the kindneſs that I mean to 
do him. As a farther apology for the manner in 
which the present argument has been conducted by 
him, T may be permitted to remark, that Mr, H. early 


in life was engaged in some literary controversies of a 


political nature; in the conducting of which he would 
naturally avail himself 'of every argument that would 
seem to support his cause; for victory in these cases 
is generally accounted of great importance; and a habit 
once got cannot be easily abandoned. 

Mr. Howlett however, sensible, as it would seem, 
that the world would in general be inclined to believe 
that a clergyman writing upon the subject of tythes 
might be suspected of Having an undue bias in favour 


of the clergy, endeavours to obviate that by declaring 


at the commencement of the pamphlet, with great 
seriousneſs, that his own personal interest can be in 
no respect affected by the discuſsion. This ought to 
be admitted as sufficient evidence, that his observa- 
tions, whatever may be their tendency, have not been 


dictated by the paltry consideration of personal ag- 


grandisement; though it by no means removes the 


probability that his mind may have been swayed, 


though perhaps unobserved by himself, by those par- 
tial views which a long habit of thinking in a parti- 
cular train may have induced. I too, who have writ- 
ten perhaps with as much earnestneſs as any one on 
the subject of tythe, and who have all my life been a 
constituent member of that body of the community 
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whose funds are vested in land and agricultural pro- 
duce, may with equal justice be suspected of a partial 
bias in favour of the body of men with whom I have 
heen aſsociated; and therefore I think it right that my 
readers should be warned of this circumstance, in 
order that they may be upon the watch to guard 
against any fallacious argument that may, perhaps, 
unperceived by me, be adduced in the course of this 
discuſsion: for, although it be a truth, that I myself 
never was chargeable with one shilling for tythe, in 


the sense wherein that word is always used in this 


disquisition, nor have the most distant prospect of be- 
ing in future affected by it, so that the personal in- 
terest of no individual in the kingdom can be leſs in- 
volved in the discuſsion than my own; yet I am far 
from wishing that that circumstance should alone be 
considered as a sufficient guard against partiality on 


my part. A high authority has said, “it is not by 


their profeſsions but by their deeds that men can be 
known.” All IT desire is, that the arguments on 
either side be fairly weighed, and rejected in every case 
where they shall be found defective: truth will thus 
be finally iriumphant, which 1s the only object of my 
solieitude. 

With regard to one particular, it is pretty evident 
that the mind of Mr. H. himself has been influenced 
by a false impreſsion, which he has aſsiduously en- 


deavoured to communicate to his readers throughout 


the whole of his pamphlet. He supposes that one 

great object of those who disapprove of tythes is, to 

degrade the clerical order by diminishing their income. 

For my own part, I can with great sincerity declare, 
Vo. II. 2 A 
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that this consideration never had the smallest influ- 
ence on my own mind in considering the question: 
nor, in as far as I can perceive, has it operated on the 
mind of any other writer of respectability who has 
adopted this side of the question: on the contrary, ] 
can with great truth aſsert, that in the plan of com- 
mutation for tythe which I proposed in the third vo- 
lume of * Eſsays on Agriculture,“ one of its chief re- 
commendations in my own estimation was, that it 
would have a direct tendency to augment the income 
of the most worthy part of the clergy to nearly double 
its present amount, while it would free them from 
perplexities which they ought not to feel, which only 
tend to diminish their own comforts, and to place 
them in a situation that but too powerfully tends to 
frustrate what ought to be with all, and what is I 
know with many, the warmest object of their wishes. 
Were I myself a member of that learned body, I do 
not know an object that I should so sincerely deplore, 
as that political regulation which established a necel- 
sary connex1on between the amount of my living and 
that of tythe; nor could any thing afford me more 
consolation than the prospect of ever having these 
disjoined. This I should have said as a clergyman; 
and by the same principle I was actuated upon that 
occasion. As a farmer, I was fully sensible at that 
time that the immediate income of that body of men 
would have been thus diminished, though nothing 
like so much as that of the clergy would have been 
augmented: but this sacrifice on their side might soon 
have been abundantly compensated by their own in- 
dustry, if they chose to exert themselves. Ultimately, 
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indeed, I do not consider it as a material object either 
to the farmer or the country at large, what the pro- 
portion payable as tythe is; so as it be but fixed. Tt 
may, indeed, affect landed gentlemen; but it would be 
easy to show that no proportion which reasonable men 
could ever be brought to pronounce equitable, could 
ever ultimately prove injurious to them. On these 
principles, then, the plan I proposed, though it was 
calculated to prove in the end beneficial to the whole 
community; yet it was in an eminent degree more 
directly beneficial to the tythe owner, and consequently 
to the clergy, than any other order of men. This 
surely indicates no malice on my part to that body 
of men, Indeed, it has been always my opinion (often 
before as publicly expreſsed as now), that the welfare 
of society depends more upon the influence of a respect- 


able clergy than on that of any other body of men what- 


ever; and one of my principal objections to tythe 1s, 
that it tends so powerfully to diminish that influence 
among the people. I consider, therefore, the frequent 
recurrence of Mr. H. to this subject in his pamphlet 


in the manner he has done it, as unfounded, illiberal, 


and well calculated to excite irritating discuſsions that 
ought to be carefully avoided. Wishing to wave, if 
poſsible, all such discuſsions, I shall now proceed to 
adduce a few observations that will tend to controvert 
the general inference above stated which Mr. H. has 
deduced from his investigations. 

I have already adduced, in the course of this work. 
and others, so many proofs (which I may be allowed. 
to consider as valid till they be refuted), that the draw- 
ing of tythes in kind is a strong obstruction to agri- 

2A 2 
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cultural improvements, that I shall not enlarge upon 
that topic now, farther than barely to state one argu- 
ment, which, if refuted, may be re- considered; but till 
then shall be deemed by me as conclusive: and 1 
hereby declare, that if Mr. H. or any other person 
shall invalidate it by fair and unequivocal proofs, so 
as to enforce conviction, I shall publicly relinquish 
my error; or, if it shall produce any fair discuſsion, 
in which the parties, though not convinced, shall seem 
to be desirous, as I am, to attain the truth, I shall not 
hesitate to make such additional illustrations, if ne- 
ceſsary, as sball seem calculated to lead to that end: 
> but to captious observations, or sophistical subtleties 
calculated only to perplex, I shall pay no regard. In 
that line, I will contend with no man for victory: in 
search of truth, I will not shun the discuſsion with 
any man. 
The argument in this case, when stated in its purest 
simplicity, appears to be of the most obvious nature. 
All agricultural improvements (by which J wish to be 
understood to mean every effort of man that tends to 
augment the produce of our fields), must be effected 
by labour or manures: but both labour and manure 
can only be obtained among us by the expenditure of 
money. This money must be the property of some 
one, who can be induced to apply it for these pur- 
poses only with the intention of deriving a benefit to 
himself from such application. The augmented pro- 
duce, then, that he hopes to derive from such appli- 
cation of capital is the circumstance which alone in- 
duces him to make these exertions. The greater that 
produce is then,” the greater will be his profits; and, 
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of course, his exertions will be stimulated by every 
circumstance that shall tend to add to the amount of 
that produce, as they will be slackened by any cir- 
cumstance that tends to diminish its amount. To the 
truth of this proposition, when thus divested of every 
allusion to particular cases, no person in his senses 
can refuse his aſsent: but the tythe, which takes from 
this undertaker one tenth part of such produce, must 
diminish its total amount in the same proportion: his 
profits, therefore, must be exactly so much diminished. 
How then, I ask, is it poſsible to deny, that the ex- 
acting of tythe from land can operate otherwise in 
every poſsible case than as an obstacle to agriculture? 
When the question 1s thus fairly stated, no man 
can, I think, refuse his unequivocal aſsent to the po- 
sition. Whoever does otherwise must have recourse 
to subterfuges of various kinds, which it would be in 
no other respect difficult to unmask than as it would 
be an unpleasing waste of time. The pamphlet un- 
der consideration affords the most decisive evidences, 
repeatedly enounced, that its author acceded to the 
truth of the above proposition, however much he has 
departed from it in the concluding inference above 
stated. Thus (page 6) he writes, If he (the agricul- 
turist) has any particular improvements in prospect, 
which will be attended with considerable expence, his 
first inquiry is, will the profits be more than that ex- 
pence when increased by the full additional tyihes? 
Ik they will, he undertakes it without hesitation: if 
they will not, and the impropriator will abate nothing 
of his full claim, the purposed experiment (improve- 
ment) will of course be prevented,” One must surely 
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be at a loſs to conceive upon what grounds the person 
who in this instance so justly states that the exaction 
of tythe will totally prevent an agricultural improve- 
ment, should conclude generally, © that tythes, of 
whatever denomination, and however taken, have not 
been, nor are ever likely to be, any material obstacle 
to the improvement of agriculture.” I do not overlook 
the word material in the above quotation, though I am 
ashamed to take notice of the jesuitical use to which it 
might perhaps be intended to be applied, I hope, for 
the honour of the British clergy, that it was not so 
meant to be applied by our author. In that case, it 
might as well be struck out of the sentence by its au- 
thor, as that would remove a handle for ill-natured 
remarks by snarling cavillers. This might be done 
with the better grace, seeing that it can prove of no 
service on the present occasion; for, aſsuredly, no one 
can hesitate to admit, that that which puts a fo bar 
to an agricultural improvement is a material obstrue- 
tion to it. 

In the case above Std thi, author had the lay 
impropriator in his view. In what follows he con- 
siders the tythes as belonging to a clergyman; in 
which the same case comes forward under another 
peculiarity that deserves notice. In the first case, 
though uit was poſsible for the lay impropriator either 
to stop the improvement before it commenced, and 
thus to prevent the considerate improver from an ob- 
vious loſs of capital, or to make such an agreement 
respecting tythes as to permit him to go on; this se- 
curity, however, Mr. H. justly observes, cannot be 
granted where a clergyman is owner of the tythes. 
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6 Here, he candidly owns (p. 6) the case is somewhat 
altered; and there is one circumstance which seems 
to be peculiarly discouraging to agriculture; namely, 
that the clergyman can make no agreement with the 
land-owner that would bind a succeeding incumbent. 
Hence it may so happen, that the land-proprietor, 
from the fairneſs and candid indulgence of a clergy- 
man, may make terms of ample encouragement to 
some expensive and capital improvement, But as 
soon as the improvement is completed, and before a 
farthing profit has resulted from it, the clergyman 
dies. His succeſsor, whether the living has been pur- 
chased for him, or given him by a patron, has a legal 
right to take a fenth of the increased produce, and 
which may, perhaps, be more than the whole of the 
profits.” —Is it poſsible to believe that the man who 
can state this fact can be seriously convinced “ that 
tythe can in no case prove a material obstruction to 
agriculture? He surely wrote at random, and without 
due consideration. Let not Mr. H. if he shall read 
this, conceive that I have overlooked, or intentionally 
suppreſsed, the observations that occur in the con- 
cluding part of this paragraph, and some that succeed 
it; but that T merely paſs them over as irrelevant, as 
I shall fully show hereafter, if other more important 
objects do not prevent it. 0 

Mr. H. adduces the following fact (page 30) which 
he seems to think affords complete evidence that tythe 
does not prove obstructive to agricultural improve: 
ments. 


en 
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“Annual average number of bags of hops, 
grown in this kingdom during the 21 
years, ending with 173122 

21 years, ending with 1752... 50,752 
Ditto; em with I 63,799 
Ditto, ending „„ bi vie 27,195” 
and concludes with this remark, that * if the highest 
tythes have not checked that kind of agriculture, the 
expence of which is greatest, is there common sense 
in the supposition that they have produced that effect 
where both iythe and expence are so much leſs?,” 

It would be easy for me, were I inclined to make 

flippant remarks, to ask, whether there be common 

sense in the supposition, that the same person who 
has so recently admitted (see p. 357) that tythe may, in 
cases of considerable expence, not only retard, but 
totally prevent agricultural improvements, should se- 
riously believe that such a case can never happen; or, 
where a solitary fact occurs which seems to belie this 
conclusion, never to suspect that this seeming con- 


36,527 


tradiction may have been occasioned by some unob- 


served circumstance of over-ruling influence? Had 
tythe been the only obstruction to improvements in 


this country, and had the withdrawing the demand 


for tythe been the sole encouragement that the nature 
of things admitted for the rearing of the particular 
erop in question, the conelusion above stated might 
have been admitted: but, seeing that this is far from 
being the case, the solitary fact thus stated, while 


many other circumstances that might have affected it 


are kept totally out of view, concludes nothing. So 
numerous indeed are the circumstances that might 
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have contributed to produce this effect, that it would 
be tiresome to detail the whole of them: the compe- 
tition of foreigners in our own market may have been 
checked by protecting duties, or even annihilated by 
a total prohibition against its importation; as has, I am 
aſsured, actually taken place in respeet to Flemish hops 
within the period mentioned: the general price of the 
article might have been thus, or otherwise, so much 
augmented within the period specified, as to have been 
more than ufficient to counterbalance the preſsure of 
the tythe: in an article of such limited culture also, 
where the nation at large is considered, the tythe may 
be in many cases nothing; for it is well known that 


there is a great deal of land in Britain that is tythe 


free, upon which plantations of hops may have been 
made without being at all affected by the tythe; or the 
tythe, where it does actually take place, may have been 
8 moderated as to prove no sensible obstruction in 
this case. Where a plantation of hops is in contem- 
plation, we may naturally suppose that the undertaker 
will try to compound for the tythe before he makes 
his plantation; in which case, if the demand of the 
tythe-owner prove exorbitant, the undertaking will 
there stop; but, as one fourth part of the tythe of hops 
may, in this case, be more than the tythe-owner can 
draw from most other crops, he may perceive it to be 
his interest to encourage the undertaking in some in- 
stances, by accepting a composition little above that 
rate. In this way, in regard to an article so limited 
in its extent, and of such high profit occasionally, the 


culture may have been gradually augmented in a small 


degree in this country, in spite of its tythe laws; and 
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without invalidating in the smallest degree the genera] 
objections that lie against them. Even the illegal 
machinations of a Waddington, by enbanecing the 
price of hops beyond their natural standard, may have 
contributed to encourage the farmer to make spirited 
exertions in this particular department, so as to coun— 


teract the influence of the tythe. Mr. H. himself, 


however, admits in the present pamphlet, that scveral 
hop grounds have been actually eradicated on account 
of tythe being rigorously demanded from them. In 
these cases, we may suppose that the original mode- 
rate composition that had been accepted by the tythe- 
owner, probably before the plantation was made, had 


been annulled by the death of the incumbent, whose 


succeſsor had rigidly persisted in his demand of full 
tythe, which the profits of the crop could not afford; 
in consequence of which they have been grubbed up. 
Thus may the avarice of one man extirpate a plan- 


tation, which might have continued profitable to the 
nation, while the prudence of another may give rise 


to a new plantation, probably of greater extent, which 


will be in like manner perhaps extirpated in its turn. 
Is there no common sense in the supposition, that 


tytbes have checked this kind of agriculture, although 
other eircumstances may in some cases have coun- 
teracted that baneful influence? 

I confeſs myself, however, so much a stranger to 
the circumstances affecting hops and hop grounds, 
that, after these general and obvious remarks, I aban- 
don that partial branch of agriculture for those of 
more general concern, viz. the rearing of corn and 
graſs, with which I am better acquainted, and re- 
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specting which I shall beg leave to bring forward a 
few facts which in a more decisive manner corrobo- 
rate the general opinion of mankind, confirmed by 
Mr. H's. own remarks above quoted (p. 358). 
With this view I subjoin a table, which affords the 
most undeniable evidence of the following very im- 
portant facts; viz. ist, that other circumstances be- 


sides tythe may have an effect in augmenting or di- 


minisbing the reming of corn in this country; and 
that, of course, the amount of that augmentation or 
diminution, when taken as unconnected with other 
cireumstances, cannot be admitted as fair evidence 
either for or against tythe. Secondly, that the pro- 
duce of corn in this country, when compared with 
what it formerly was, has been prodigiously dimi- 
nished of late years in proportion to the consumption 
of its people. Thirdly, that this diminution of pro- 
duce has not been the consequence of two or three 
years of accidentally unfavourable seasons; but has 


been gradual, and uninterrupted in its progreſs, for 


the space of fifty years past; and, Iasi, that the ex- 
ertions of the farmer have not kept pace with the in- 
ereased price of corn, but rather seemingly the reverse. 
These are important facts that demand the most se— 
rious discuſsion, and do not admit of being dismiſsed 
with a few flimsy remarks. 
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A table shewing the average excess of imports and exports int; 
and from Great Britain for a hundred years past, arrange 
into periods of ten years each. Together with the averas: 


London prices of wheat for the same periods. 


Transcriled 


from the pamphlet, 4 Calm Investigation of the Circum— 
stances that have led to the present Scarcity of Grain, Ge. 
on the authorities, undeniable, there Stated. 


| Exceſs of Exceſs of Average 
Exports. | Imports. price of 
Weat per 
Quarters. | Quarters. | cnirter, 
3 N 
ABBAS bY OH +505 40s 
For ten years ending with .. .. .... 1710] 284,503 2-11 10 
Ditto. dino... ⁊ «1720 $46,192 — 1 17 0 
JJ%%% 7 032 000 fins 116 6 
UOMSCLENS: A A OT m WEE [in 
OOO ͤͤ . ĩͤ OTE JJ 1 1 
DET P/ ¾ w ˙ö.t.U SRECI0T.. 2 2 8 
. ͤ 0 $26,500 — 2 71 && 
. ᷣ Ä ²˙ 7J;*˙ͤ „4 
C1111 ͤĩ beth 5k CCT 
8 8 1,861,135 2 10 6 
Anno 2750 by nSelf.........--: 667, 140. . 1 12 8 
Anno 1800 by itself b | e „938,829 5 10 0 
Ihe exc-1s of exports amounted m nel, 1,667,140 | | 
year 1750 to ‚ —ͤ— 2 
Allow for the distille ries, then — 2 200,000 
mitted .. «31 
Exceſs of produce beyond. the Nome be 140 
CCNSUMPtIoN in food of that year 1 P | 
The excels of imports in the year 1809 F ; . 2,938,829 | 
amounted to . 
Allow for the distilleries, not then N 200, 000 
„%%% ⁰oÜ dane 2 x | 
Exceſs of the home consumption be- : 
SI, „ 
vond the produce ot this year .. ... | | 
Add exceſs of produce anno 1750 „ 1,887,140 | 
Difference between the produce of this x | 
country anno 1750 and 1500, Sup- TS Os Deg 
posing the consumption of corn in 
both years to have been equal. | 


Let any man look upon this authentic statement of 
facts, and then lay his hand upon his heart and se- 
riously answer the question: Can you indeed still per- 
Suide yourself, whatever you may have formerly be- 
lieved, that the agriculture of this country has suffered 
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no undue depreſsion during the last fifty years? If 
the question must be answered in the affirmative, does 
it not become an indispensable duty in you, delibe- 
rately to inquire into the causes of such an alarming 
defalcation ? 

I have supposed in the last article of the table, that 
the consumption of corn in the years 1750 and 1800 
were equal, and I am satisfied that the last could not 
materially exceed the first; for, although the increase 
of population within that period should be supposed 


to he greater than I am inclined to think it has been; 


yet the saving that must have been induced hy the 
very high prices during the last year, when compared 
with the former (not much below the ratio of four to 
one) and the great consumption of rice and of po- 
tatoes, induced by that means, would be altogether 
sufficient to counterbalance that; yet, admitting that 
I should be here under some mistake, that error, if 
any, can at best be small, and cannot materially af- 
fect the general conclusion. It is unneceſsary to re- 
mark, that this table exhibits a clear view of the pro- 
greſs of agriculture in its general and most important 
department, and cannot be affected by the state of any 
trifling discrepancy that may arise in some of the leſser 
and local departments of that busineſs. 

Nor ought these facts, considered as to their general 
tendency, but merely in as far as respects their amaz- 
ing amount, to surprise any one who has bestowed a 
due attention on the state of agriculture in this coun- 
try; for nothing is more easy than it will be for such 


a one to develope in a satisfactory manner the causes 


of these interesting phenomena. The limits, however, 
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366 Remaths on Mr. Howlet!'s 
of this publication will not permit me at present tg 
enter fully into the discuſsion. I shall only, before! 


close the present article, make one more quotation from 
the pamphlet before me, because its tendeney is such as 


to call for immediate refutation. „Instead of the 


thorns and thistles, says Mr. H. (p. 28, in order to 
prove that tythes have been in no respect hurtful to 
agriculture; while speaking of Eſsex) the waste or the 
wilderness, the heath, or the desert, do we not behold, 
as it were, from east to west, from north to south, 
one extensive variegated garden! In plain, simple 
truth, when was the agriculture of Elsex in so flou- 
rishing a state as at present? When were the exer- 
tions of the farmer and land proprietor so alert and 
spirited as during the last thirty or forty years? What | 
extensive lays and pastures have been converted into 
tillage! What numerous hedge-rows, groves, and 
woods; what immense quantities of timber, which 
pays no tythe at all, have fallen before the axe and 
the mattock, to make way for corn, which pays one 
of the greatest, and most complained of! When were 
the farmers so opulent? — Where has been the dead 
weight of tythes so loudly lamented? How have they 


shackled the exertions of the grazier or the farmer? 


Wh har reason has the land proprictor, what room have 
the public, to complain?“ 

If these observations are meant to apply to the coun- 
try at large, as the general inference he draws can 
alone authorise, the table above exhibited demonstrates 
in the most decisive manner the groundleſsneſs of these 
exulting expreſsions. If they are intended to be con- 
fined to Eſsex alone, they are futile; because it is well 


AE 
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known, that local circumstances may operate on par- 
ticular occasions, so as to produce particular effects 


that directly contradict every general rule. Without 


a specification of all those circumstances, therefore, 
such a mode of arguing is highly reprehensible in any 
serious discuſsion. Besides, how casy is it for any 
writer who chooses it, thus to make whatever conclu- 
sion he pleases; for he has only to utter boldly certain 
positions which he asserts to be facts, without any 
corroborative evidence, and the question must be de- 
cided as he wishes; because not one reader among a 
thousand has it in his power to verify the alledged 
facts. With such a mode of arguing in serious mat- 
ters I shall never be brought to accord, 

How little scrupulous our author himself 1s about 
aſserting things boldly as facts, for which there is not 
only no shadow of evidence, but of the falsity of which 
there. existed upon record at the time he wrote the 
most decisive proof, will appear from the following paſ- 
sage. Let it be remembered (he says, p. 80) that, 
notwithstanding the rapid increase of them (tythes) 
during the last fifty years [this fact then is admitted 
by him] English agriculture has continued to flourish 
beyond comparison with any other period, or with any 
other country in Europe; and no satisfactory reason 
seems yet to have been given why it may not do the 
same for fiſty years to come.” With regard to the 
first part of the aſsertion, the table affords a sufficient 
refutation of it, which cxhibits a diminution of more 
than six millions of quarters of grain in that period; 
though the exceſs of production in the preceding fifty 
years had been above one million and a half of quar- 
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ters. With regard to the second assertion, I shall 
have occasion to consider it in a future part of this 
discuſsion. 

That there are particular patches of certain counties 
of England in which the rearing of corn 1s still pur. 
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sued with some degree of vigour, I know; and that the 
high prices which have been going of late may have 
enabled some farmers to make money with a greater 
degree of rapidity than usual, is also obvious to any 
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one who considers the case. This is, indeed, one of 
those evils, so much to be lamented, which originate 
in those derangements of the political economy that 
of late have been suffered too much to prevail. But 
that the patches so circumstanced are few, and their 
extent so small as to deserve scarcely any degree of 
notice on a general survey of the kingdom, is not only 
made manifest by the table above exhibited, but is 
also palpable to the perception of every person who 
travels through the kingdom, and is not determined 
to disregard the information that he may thus de— 
rive. If the Isle of Thanet in Kent, a part of Eſex 
(which I am willing to suppose is not misrepresented 
by Mr. H.), some part of Norfolk, and a few other 
such patches be excepted, the eye, wherever 1t is turn- 
ed, meets with extensive tracks of graſs lands, muc! 
of it in such a state as is a reproach upon an agricul- 
tural nation to tolerate; which were, within the me- 
mory of man, cultivated corn fields. At the present 
moment I reside in the village of Isleworth, near 
Richmond; and in a circle of several miles around me, 
I find, upon a strict examination, at least a hundred 
fields in graſs that were, within the space of fifty years 
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past, in corn, for one that has been turned into a corn 
farm from graſs. The same thing nearly, upon, a ge- 
neral view, I have met with in every part of the coun- 
try wherever I have travelled. The fine county of 
Leicester, in particular, that I visited twice during the 
course of last summer, which was, about fifty years 
ago, as I was aſsured, one continued close field of corn, 
is now almost an universal waste. I call it a waste, 
because the graſs that it now produces, compared with 
what it might be made to yield, is next to nothing; 
and I am ed that the whole county does not now 
afford nearly one fourth part of the human food which 
it formerly did, and not one twentieth part of what it 
might be easily made to yield, under the management 
of skilful farmers whose exertions were not restrained 
by the influence of tythes, or other injudicious regu- 
lations. Almost universally, if you inquire into the 
former state of the fields that present themselves to 
the eye immediately around, by putting the question 
directly as it respects the particular fields in question, 


you will find, with a few exceptions, nearly the same 


answers to your queries; though it might so happen, 
that if you were to put the question generally, without 
Stopping at particular cases, you might receive some 
doubtful answers: for, although every man can judge 
of a particular case that has fallen under his own im- 
mediate inspection, it is not every one who can form 
a just judgment upon a general view, In consequence 


of this general tendeney to convert arable into graſs 


land, the quantity of human sustenance afforded by 
the soil must, upon the whole, be extremely dimi- 


nished; for, on an average of land of different qua- 
Vor. II. 2B 
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ities, one acre under tillage will afford as much fog, 
for man as four, at the least, in graſs: great then mus. 
be the decrease in food that results from this change, 
although the profits of the farmer may be thereby 
augmented. One great cause of the profit to the far- 
mer is, without doubt, in this case, the diminution 
of tythe that he is thus subjected to; for the amount 
of a corn tythe, when augmented by the progrefsicc 
increase of wages and other charges on husbandry, 
have operated most powerfully to make graſs-land 
more profitable to the farmer than corn land ever sinec 
the bounty was withdrawn. From the general change 
thus induced, has arisen that deplorable defalcation ot 
food under which this country has laboured for some 
years past, the progreſs of which malady is so clear! 
exhibited by the table. Of the facts now speciſict 
every person may easily satisfy himself if he be so in- 
elined. Upon this view of the case, might it not with 
good reason be asked, “if there be no common sens 
in the supposition,“ that tythes have operated as a re- 
tardment to agricultural improvement; or, “if the 
public have not good reason to complain of it.” | 
shall take occasion to illustrate this question more 
clearly in some additional remarks which I shall offer 
in a future Number of this work upon some of the 


other positions aſsumed in Mr. H's. pamphlet. In 


the mean time, it is hoped my readers will excuse the 
P * | 

great length of this article, on account of the high im- 

portance of the object under discuſsion; and that it 


may be all brought within the compals of the present 
volume. 


"x 
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For Dr. Anderson's Recreations. 
SIR, 

In the prospectus to your valuable 
work you in some measure promised to make occa- 
sional extracts from printed works; thouch I have ob- 
served very little of that sort hitherto, yet J am en- 
couraged to hope that from this acknowledgment, and 
the willingneſs you have expreſsed to admit into your 
miscellany with pleasure pieces of wit or humour which 
are excellent in their kind, you will oblige me by giving 
a place in an early Number to the following piece of 
that description: for, if my judgment does not deceive 
me, you will think it well deserving of the distinction 
I claina for it. : | . 


Fragment of a copy of verses to Lord March and Lord 
George, sons of his grace the Duke of R d, 
on their dangerously falling through the ice at God- 


wood: illustrated with notes vuriorum, by Martin 
Scribbler, jun. Supposed to be written by B. Thorn- 
ton, Esq. 

Leave, rustie muse, the cot and furrow'd plains, 

The loves of rural nymphs, and shepherd swains; 


Lay by the lowly reed, whose simple notes 
Die on the lonely hills round wattled cotes. 


Furrow'd plains.) Lest we should imagine that 
the plains here meant were plain and even, as all 
plains should be, the author judiciously adds an epi- 
ihet which unplains the plains at once. 


WWaitled cotes.] An elegant expreſsion. 
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For strains sublime screw up the pompous lyre, 
And boldly son'rous sweep the trembling wire. 


Critics are in doubt what instrument our poet would 
nere make use of; though I think it 1s plain, it can 
be no other than a Jew's harp, Nor is it any ob- 
Jection to say that this is sometimes in the mouth of 
the vulgar, since its notes seem adapted to such noble 
subjects as this. For, as the poet Fustian Sackbu!, 
sweetly sings: | 

| Buzzing twangs the iron lyre 
Shrilly thrilling, 
Trembling, trilling, 
Whizzing with the wav'ring wire. 


Son'rous.] Who, that has not lost his ears, can be 
satisfied with the cutting off the long O in this word? 
I say, read snorus; as the baſs or a Jew's harp, ol 
(as it should be written) Jaws-harp, very nearly re- 

sembles snoring. B—NTLY, 


While condescending nobles circle round, 
In bending attitude, to judge the sound. 


This is truly sublime. Here we have the humility 
(a rare virtue) the manner of sitting or standing, and 
the posture of the nobles who are (not barely to hear, 
but) to try, hang, or acquit the sound, as they think 
fit, and all in two verses. 


Fancy delighted touches o'er the strings, 
And warbling to the groves of Richmond wings. 


The last line, I confeſs, has long puzzled me, and 
I suspect it is a false reading, and should be corrected 
thus: | 


And rambling through the groves of Richmond sings. 
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When January, newly in his reign, | | 
With frosty fetters bound the rugged plain. 


The history is this: January was the eldest son of 
December, and mounted the throne of his ancestors on 
the demise of his father. Now these lines are fine 
indirect satire on kings: for you see king January is 
no sooner pop'd upon the throne, than he makes use 
of fetters to bind his dominions to submiſsion. O re- 
ges, reges 


Rugged plain.) See note the second. 


And o'er the pool outspread the icy sheet, | 
Tempting to slipp'ry sport the school-boy's feet; 

Zotlus, jun. cavils at this first verse, as not think- 
ing it a proper employment for king January to turn 
chamberlain. But sure, he forgot that even princeſses 
of old would darn stockings, or mend towels, or do 
any such housewifely work. Then sure our new mo- 
narch might make a bed without scandal, as the sheets 


were doubtleſs of the finest ice. 


Two youths, whose birth the highest reverence claim, 

Sweet buds of honour, rip'ning into fame; 

Left the warm hearth to taste the freezing air, 

"Twixt hiſsing woods by rocking winds stript bare, 

Philosophers have not yet fixed the true taste of 

freezing air; though we may learn from this paſsage 
that it was not warm; because then the two youths 
would not have left the warm hearth, to taste it be- 
tween hiſsing woods: so that we may conclude it to 


be hiſsing cold. 


—By rocking winds stript bure.) Rocking winds, 
Nonsense. We must certainly read robbing winds, 


WW 
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and then the sense is complete. The winds were + 
sort of free-booty gentlemen, that stript the poor woods 
to the skin, and left them (in worse condition than 
Adam and Eve) without so much as a leaf to cover 
their nakedneſs. W—RB—RT—N. 
The starting deer before-their footsteps fly, 
And turning shiver with astonish'd eye. 

The ordinary reader will not be able to comprehend 
this paſsage. It means, that the deer run away from 
them, that they shiver with cold, that they turn to 
look, and consequently with an eye, which eye is 
astonished: and as they shiver and have an eye, they 
must shiver with that eye; and they must also shiver 
in turning, and turn in shivering: and so they turn and 
shiver, and shiver and turn. W—RB—RT—N. 

Zoilus asks what their eye is astonished at? Why, 
at fifty things; at the buds of honour, the hiſsing 
woods, the rocking winds, 1cy sbeet, rugged plain, 
frosty fetters. 

On nature's fingers turn'd, their locks embrac'd 
Their vi'let temples, pittoresquely grac'd. 

Nature is here clegantly represented as a tyre-wo- 
man, or rather woman-barber; and as barbers bind 
the hair round their fingers to make 1t curl, our poct 
properly says, On nature's fingers turned,” to expreſs 
that their locks curled naturally. So intimately he 
knows arts and artists. 0 | 


Vi'let temples.) A leſs judicious writer would have 
said, snow-whitez and that not improperly, as it was 
the snowy season. But how much more significant 
is the epithet violet? For as violets are blue, and it is 
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common in cold frosty weather for the nose to look 
blue, so the temples will be blue or violet in so severe 
a frost. 0 

The Cotton MS. has two lines immediately after 
these, which seem to come from our author. 


And Jove, kind barber, from his heav'nly puff, 
Those locks to powder, shook down snow enough. 


The furious blasts, with which the forest mews, 
Dancing the curls, their savage nature lose, 


Every naturalist knows how such forests, agitated by 
the wind, in their sound resemble the cry of a cat, 
especially if she growls a little at the same time she 
mews, | 


Lonely they wander'd through the leafleſs shade, 
And now beside the frozen water play'd. 


How careful is our poet to let us know that the 
shade here meant is leafleſs, lest immediately on men- 
tioning the shade of trees we should look for leaves, 
and be disappointed. We are not too nicely to in— 
quire how the shade was made; for this is one of the 
mysteries which sublime poets are allowed to conceal 
from vulgar apprehensions. | 

Doubting its strength, they try the brittle Sides, 
Now lighter George towards the centre glides 


March views his vent'rous feet, while gen'rous fear 
Tortures the eyebrows of the tender peer. 


By March is not meant, as some will have it, the 
month so called; because it was Januury that was then 
king; and, as he was but newly in his reign just be- 


fore, we can hardly suppose him to be dethroned so 
800N, 
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The trembling trees their lengthen'd arms extend, 
And leaning, push'd by winds, towards him bend. 


It is a doubt whether the trees would have bent to- 
wards him, had they not been pushed by the winds, 
For my part, I am inclined to think they would; for 
had they been unwilling to do it, they need not have 
stretched out their arms, as they did, but could have 
kept them close to their sides. And that they were 
earnest to help them, 1s confirmed by what follows 
immediately: 

But vainly stretching out their fingers grey. 

They whisp'ring call, and beckon him away. 
What a sad fright must they be in? They not only 
stretch out their arms, but their fingers. Finger: 

grey, is an elegant and just expreſsion; though it re- 

_ quires a little circumlocution to explain it. Hoary 
signiſies grey (as canus in Latin, and hoary hairs are 
the same as grey hairs) and hoary likewise means 
frosty, from hoar-frost. Now, as the fingers of the 
trees were covered with the frost, they were hoary, and. 
if hoary, grey. How judiciously does our poet em- 
ploy his epithets! W—KrB—RT—N. 

Zoilus, jun. impertinently cavils at this truly grand 
paſsage, in the following words: What occasion 
(says he) had the poet to say, that the trees stretched 
out their fingers, when he had told us before, that 
they extended their arms. This is tautology. And 
why (says the critic) did they only whispering call 
him? They should have hollowed out as loud as they 
could baw], or else they could not be heard.“ So far 
Zoilus: but in the first place, fingers here is not tau- 
tology; for could not the trees stretch out their arms, 
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and yet double their fists? Besides it was neceſsary, 
you see, for the trees to stretch out their fingers, as 
well as their arms, to beckon him away. As to the 
second remark, would he have the poor trees do more 
than they could? A whole forest, when heartily thump- 
ed by furious blasts, could but mew at most, as we 
find some lines above; then surely the simple trees 
could but whisper. And as they grew very near the 
bank, whispering was enough, and could very well be 
heard, Nay, if they could not, somebody else might; 
for, | 

The ice with crackling voice bids him retreat, 

And from the centre, underneath his feet, 

Darts to the banks his shining character, 
The older MSS. have it, cackling voice; but, as Sca- 
liger observes, this expreſsion can only be applied to 
2 goose: wherefore he rightly alters it to crackling, 
which is the tone of voice ice always speaks in. 

The sun beholds the silver-beaming star, 

And veils in thick'ning clouds his melting light, 

The winter-monarch shivers at the sight. 
By the winter-monarch is certainly meant his frigid 
majesty, 

King January, newly in his reign,” | 
who, though cold, is as natural to him as his skin, yet 
could not help shivefing at this lamentable spectacle. 
| While from his icicle-fring'd seat of snow, 

In frozen equipage, amid the blow | 

Of ice-lip'd winds, o'er hail-white pavements roll'd, 
| He breath'd from marble lungs increasing cold, 

We have here a particular description of his majesty's 
State coach, The cushion was made of the finest 
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blanched snow, and edged round with a beautiful 
fringe of icicles, a-la-mode de Paris. And, when his 
majesty chose to © taste (or take) the freezing air,” he 
always went in a frozen equipage, which, instead of 
being dragged by horses, was pushed along by half a 
dozen chubby-faced winds with lips of ice, and rattled 
over the ways, which were paved with huge hail- 
stones. How suitable is this to the grandeur of a 
winter-monarch! And how much does 1t exceed the 


famous description of Neptune in Homer's Iliad, Book 
the 13th, | 


And breath'd from marble lungs.] How judiciously 
does our poet furmsh his monarch with lungs adapted 
to every thing about him. For, had they been of 
mere flesh and blood, they must have thawed his 
throne, his coach, and his very dominions, and forced 
the poor prince to paddle in warm water of his own 
making. 


Swift from the puff descends a saline shower, 

The knitting winds exert their utmost power. 
Why 1s the shower saline? Because all salts are cold, 
and as the breath that proceeds from marble lungs 
must of consequence be cold, it may therefore be called 
saline. We are also to suppose the monarch puffed 


away as fast as he could, so that he may be said to 
shower out his breath. 


The knitting winds.) Some other copies have it 
knotting, which Burman prefers, as being a more 
genteel employment than that of knitting. But the 
context will not bear it. The allusion is to a hole in 
a stocking, to which the hole in the ice is compared; 
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and therefore it was neceſsary that the winds should 
be masters of the knitting-ncedle to be able to repair 
the breach. 


In vain—in yain—the lucid footing gone, 

The youth is swallow'd in the broken yawn, 

Death irom the pool, rose grinning for the prize. 

March views the bony form with frighted eyes, 

And from his reach to reach his brother flies. 

Reader, didst thou ever see a long ghastly figure of 

nothing but bones with an hour-glaſs and scythe in 
his hands on a country tomb-stone, or before an old 


ballad of death and the lady? If thou hast, then wilt 


thou easily perceive the propriety of this image, and 


conclude that March has reason to have his eyes 
frighted at the grinning, bony form. Who is meant 
by March, see my note above on this line. 


March views his vent'rous fee., &c. 


and you will find that the eye-brows were tortured then 
by fear, as much as the eyes are frighted here: 


Yet from his reach to reach his brother flies. 


How elegant is the repetition of reach? It is true, this 
is not so agreeable to the common way of speaking; 
for though 1 can say, reach me hither such a thing, 
vet you cannot say, no, I will reach it from your reach. 
But such sublime poets, as our author, are above being 
confined within the narrow limits of sense. 

The fractur'd cover bursts beneath his weight, 

He sinks, the waters round him circulate: 

He finds the bottom, o'er the liquid strife 

Rose up to kiſs the paſsages of lite, 
That is, ere the water rose as high as his mouth. We 
are to suppose that the water was very desirous of 
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kiſsing him, and foright with itself about it; whence 
arose a liquid strife. 


Passages of life.] As food is the staff of life, and 
paſses in at the mouth, through the throat, &c. they 
are elegantly called paſsages of life. Janus Dousa will 
have it, that by this expreſsion is meant the paſsage 
behind, through which, says he, the food paſses out; 
and it is not expreſsly determined by the author whe- 
ther he meant the fore or the back door of life. But 
it is scarce probable that the water rose up no higher: 
nor would it be quite so decent to say that the water 
wanted to kiſs his 


Long in the muffled firmament, the rain 

Belly'd the cloudy spunges of the main. 
Belly'd is certainly corrupt. We should read, bebe 
for the cloudy spunges seemed to say, we should have 
rain; but the rain would not come down, and there- 
fore gave the spunges the lie. Or perhaps our author, 
who is fond of metaphors, wrote the line thus: 


Jelly'd i'th' cloudy spunges, Ke. 


that is, the rain turned to a stiff jelly, and consequently 


could not flow in drops. Either reading is extremely 
just and elegant. W—R3—RT—N, 


Cloudy spunges of the main.] - This is agreeable to 


philosophy; which teaches, that the clouds spunge 
upon the sea till they have sucked their belly-tull of 
liquor, and then they are squeezed till they are dry 
again, which forms rain, This squeezing is Jove's 
office, as is told by two lines subsequent to these in 
the Cotton MS. and which are certainly our author's, 
ho gives us in them another source of rain. 
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[Which Jove refus'd through fine-ey'd sieves to squeeze, 
Or from his nose prolific drops to sneeze.] 


Lest falling, running to the pool beneath, 
Too high't should hold the silver snare of death. 


But why silver? Would not a copper or braſs one do 
as well? But I never heard that fishing-nets were ever 
made of metal. They are generally made of pack- 
thread; but as death was a gentleman-fisher he might 
use one made of silk twist, and therefore I am inclined 
to think our poet wrote silken snare; BO have 
accordingly restored. TyH—B—LD. 

What would the blockheadly restorer be at? He is 
caught in a leaden snare I am sure. By silver snare 
the poet means pale or white; silver being always an 
emblem of that colour. W—RB—RT—N, 

The poet very judic***y t*Ils us tha®* ***tation of 
the eis had dee“. 

As there is but one copy of these truly-valuable 
notes preserved in the Cotton library, it is in vain to 


hope that this Hiatus valde Deflendus can ever be re- 
stored. For, 


Quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec potuit ferrum, nec edax abolere Velustas, 


Heu] morsu lineæ potuere, et ridiculus mus. 


What nor offended Jove's avenging ire, 
Nor Gothic arms, nor spreading fire, 
Nor time's devouring tooth could e'er annoy, 
With envious bite the lurking moth, 
The little mouse could secretly destroy, 
Than time, or Jove more fell, or fire, or savage Goth. 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF CLAYEY SOLLS. 


[ Continued from page 262.] 

Is conformity with the principle indicated in the 
concluding paragraph on this subject, I now proceed 
to describe, with the requisite precision, the farther 
steps neceſsary to be pursued for ameliorating the 
field. 

The lime being spread all over the field, no time 
Should be lost in blending it with the soil as quickly 
and as efficaciously as poſsible. With this view, « 
firm roller of considerable weight ought to be paſscd 
once over its whole surface; and that ought to be f(]- 
lowed directly by the harrow. By the preſsure of the 
roller many of the clods will be bruised, which being 
torn up by the harrows, the clods will be rendered 
more numerous, but of smaller size, than formerl:, 
The same procefs must be repeated again and again, 
the harrow always succeeding the roller, until the 
whole of the clods be reduced to a small size, and 
powdery state. If the weather shall continue dry, the 
proceſs will be soon accomplished; and, by the fre- 
quent harrowing, the lime will at the same time be 
so intimately blended with the soil, as to prevent it 
from setting into cakes of hard mortar as it absorbs 
its air, so as to become lime-stone once more. Great 
care should be taken to accelerate this part of the pro- 
ceſs as much as may be; so as, if poſsible, to get it 
finished before rain comes on; for, although a mo- 
derate shower would tend greatly to facilitate the 
breaking of the clods, yet, should this happen directly 
after the lime has been spread, it might endanger the 
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scalding of the horses* hoofs, and the caking of the 
lime; so that, upon the whole, dry weather is best; 
and much rain, while the ground 1s in this state, 18 
always highly prejudicial. To guard against this dan- 
ger, all the steps of this proceſs should be accelerated 
by every polsible means: nor should these exertions 
be slackened until it shall have been laid out into 
ridges thus: | 

If the form of the field admit of a choice in laying 
out the ridges, these ridges ought always to he laid 
in the position that just admits the water to flow for- 
ward in the furrow, and no more. If the field has a 
steep slope in one direction, care should be taken, if 
poſsible, never to lay the ridges directly down that 
slope; for, in such case, the water in its descent, dur- 
ing violent showers, tears up the soil, washes off the 
manured mould, and does great damage to such fields; 
which will be the greater in proportion to the length 
of the furrow down the slope. Where it cannot be 


avoided, therefore, care should he taken to interrupt. 


the furrows at moderate distances by some kind of 
croſs cut to carry it off, But, as these croſs cuts can 
seldom be made without trouble and expence, and 
require a continued attention to keep them in right 
order, it is much more advisable to be at considerable 
pains so to lay out the ridges at first, as to effect the 


purpose intended by the original furrows themselves; 
for, if this be once well done, it requires no farther 


trouble. And although, in general, it be most con- 
venient to have ridges that are perfectly straight; vet 
there are difficult situations, in some hilly districts 
especially, in which a skilful farmer will find it ne- 
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ceſsary to deviate from that form, for the purpose of 
preserving a uniformity of slope every where; but, as 
these cases rarely occur, and as it is only the very ac- 
curate and skilful agriculturist that can properly adapt 
his conduct to the circumstances of the case, it will 
be unneceſsary here to attempt to specify them more 
particularly. 

The ground being now in a dry powdery state, hav- 
ing the lime well blended with the surface mould, it 
should be instantly divided into intervals, not more 
than two feet and a half from each other, by furrow 
marks paralle] to each other over the whole field. 
These may be called ridges, if you please. If you 
have a double mould-board plough, these furrows may 
be made by means of that implement; but, for want 
of that, a common plough may be employed to mark 
these furrows. In this last case, however, precautions 
must be adopted to preserve the ridges of an equal 
breadth, which will not be neceſsary in the other. 
These furrows need not be above three or four inches 
of perpendicular depth; and when they are once com- 
pleted, I consider the field to be out of danger of sus— 
taining any material damage from the weather, what- 
ever may come: it being always understood, that great 
care be taken that no clods be suffered to remain in 
the bottom of the furrow (which will never take place 3 
if the plough be of a proper construction, and the ope- E] 
rator sufficiently skilful). The farmer may now, there- 5 
fore, rest in peace. If it had not been with a view to 
avoid future risk in a climate so uncertain as that of 
Great Britain, it might have been advisable to plough 
it several times in the flat before it was ridged up: but 
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1 never lived in a climate where a ptud@t man could 
with safety venture that ri. 

It has hitherto been a great desideratum i in the ma- 


nagement of a clayey soil, to have it put into such a 
state, as not to make it neceſsary for the beasts who 


are employed in labouring it ever to set a foot upon 


the surface mould in which the corn must grow; be- 
cause, if that be not prevented, the ground cannot be 


ploughed at the season when it would otherwise be 
the most proper, because of the danger of its sustain- 


ing injury by the feet of the beasts. I have never seen 
this difficulty so well obviated as in a small district 
beyond Rumford in Eſsex, where the ground is so flat, 
and the surface so smooth, as to permit the farmers to 
lay their ridges indifferently in two opposite directions: 
that is to say, from east to west (we shall suppose) 
one year, and from south to north the next, and 80 
on. The mode of management is, to make the ridges 
of two bouts each, as they term it, that is, twice round; 


which in general is about two feet and a half. The 


corn being sowed before ploughing, they direct the 
plough right acroſs the old ridges; and, as the distance 
from one furrow to the other 1s just a convenient step 
for the horse, they invariably step over each ridge, 80 
as to leave the surface mould untouched. The seeds 
are covered by the plough, so that no harrowing be- 
comes necefsary; and the ploughmen have acquired 
such an adroitneſs in performing this operation, as to 
leave the field in the neatest state that can poſsibly be 
conceived, so as more to resemble, in a favourable 
Season, a garden than a field. This is, indeed, « one of 
Vor, II, {2 
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the neatest agricultural proceſses that I have ever seer; 

in England. 1 
i Against this mode of procedure, however, there lie 
two objections; one of which is general, the other 
local, The firs! is, that, although the former furrow; 
be thus more completely obliterated than one, upon 
mere speculation, might suppose could be the case; 
1 yet it is impoſsible to prevent the corn from being 
| unequally distributed as well in regard to thickneſs, 
as the depth at which it is deposited: for, as two fur- 
rows must be laid towards each other at the middle of 
each ridge, and from each other at the furrows, a 
much greater quantity of corn will be accumulated at 
the middle than on the edges of each ridge; and the 
corn will be deeper planted in the old furrows than en 
the ridges. The same will happen with regard to 
manures, if they be applied before ploughing: besides, 
a part of the soil in the middle of each ridge canno! 
be properly loosened by the plough. The second ob- 
jection is, that few situations will admit of having the 
ridges laid alternately in opposite directions; which 
must greatly limit its application. These considera- 
tions induced me to devise the following mode 0! 
plougbing such soils, by which means all the diff. 
culties above stated are wholly obviated; while the 
object aimed at is attained in a much more simple, 
easy, and efficacious manner. 
Alfter the ridges have been laid out in the manner 
before directed, let the field be ploughed exactly aftei 
the mode that I have so fully detailed in the second 
volume of these Recreations, page 329, illustrated by 
figures as applicable to the purposes of horse-hoeing, 
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and which I conceive it to be unneceſsary for me here 
to repeat. By consulting that article it will appear 
plain to every intelligent reader, that the ground may 
be completely ploughed thus for any purpose what- 
ever, in as easy and expeditious a manner as can be 
done in any other way; and that the soil must thus be 


more effectually and completely loosened than can be 


effected by any other mode of ploughing that has ever 
yet been devised (the turn-wrist plough in certain 
cases alone excepted); with the following additional, 
and in this case invaluable advantages, viz. first, that 


none of the beasts of labour can ever be permitted to 


set a foot upon the surface mould: secondly, that the 
soil must always be effectually freed from being da- 
maged by superfluous moisture in any state of the 
weather: thirdly, that, in consequence of these two 
advantages, it may be safely ploughed at many sea- 
sons when it would be impoſsible to touch it under 
other circumstances; and, lastly, that under no poſ- 
sible state of the weather could the field be found in 
such a situation as that the operations upon it might 
not be safely interrupted at a moment, even without 
the poſsibility of its sustaining the smallest damage 
from a sudden and violent rain. Those alone who 


have long farmed such a soil can in any degree ap- 


preciate the value of these circumstances : to such per- 
sons, therefore, they will be plainly perceived, at one 
glance, to be of the most inestimable value: to others, 


it would be idle to attempt to state them; because it 


would far exceed the highest stretch of their imagi- 
nation to comprehend it; I therefore paſs on. 
Though, upon such soils as I here treat of, it is 
202 
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absolutely neceſsary that the soil should be loosened, 
q and impregnated with manures to the depth that ! 
ö have specified in the preceding part of this eſsay; yet 
it is by no means neceſsary that it should be turned 
up to that depth at each ploughing; on the contrary, 
I should deem it highly pernicious to attempt it. It 
the soil be friable below, so as to permit the water tc 
sink slowly through it, and to allow some of the 
strongest roots to strike into it without danger of be- 
ing chilled, the great objects aimed at have been at- 
tained, After this is done, the farmer's chief care 
should be, to render the surface mould as rich and 
mellow as poſsible; for it is in this surface mould that 
all seeds must first germinate, and strike those roots 
by which they imbibe their chief nourisghment. To 
that surface, then, the manures should be chiefly ap- 
plied, and as long detained there as poſsible (for no art 
can prevent them from sinking downwards); and to the 
stirring of that surface mould should the principal 
agricultural operations be confined. The ordinary 
ploughings therefore, especially those of the summer— 
fallow after the preceding operations, need not exceed 
three inches in depth: it ought to be performed by 
one light, active horse, and as often repeated during 
the season as the weather and opportunities will per- 
mit; but not leſs than four or ſive times, if poſsible. 
The crops that are best adapted for such soils are, > 
wheat, beans, cabbages, potatoes occasionally; and, $ 
when circumstances call for your operations elsewhere, ; 
it may be laid down with broad clover for a season. 
The order of succeſsion may be various, as circum- 
stances shall indicade. 
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In general, after an operation like that described 


in the preceding pages, it ought to receive a very com- 


plete dunging. By a complete dunging I mean about 
sixty cart loads (as much as two horses could draw 
upon the land) per acre, This should be laid on be- 
fore it receives the last ploughing in autumn, and care 
taken that it be equally spread, and properly buried 
in the ploughing. But should the dung be long, this 
will render a deeper ploughing neceſsary, In all cases 
of this kind, it will be advisable to cause a person to 
follow each plough with a light dung-fork to take care 
that none be left uncovered. After this ploughing, 


the ground may be allowed to be dry during the win- 


ter, that is, till the month. of February, when the first 
good weather that occurs should be taken advantage 
of, for putting in the seed. 

It 1s one of the peculiar conyeniencies of the mode 
of culture which I here recommend, that the land can 
be ploughed in safety even when the weather is mo- 
derately moist, because the narrowneſs of the ridges 
keeps it always dry; and the manures that it has re- 
ceived will soon render it tender and friable. An- 
other advantage is, that one or more furrows only to 
each ridge may be ploughed at one time, if neceſsary, 


without producing any derangement. In consequence 


of these peculiarities, the seeds may be sowed in the 
first opened furrow, and directly covered up by an- 
other, without doing more, should the circumstances 
of the season render that eligible. But where the land 
is clean, and the ridges two feet and a half broad, 
some persons may approve of two rows of beans in 
each ridge; in which case, they should be planted in 
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two contiguous furrows, and covered up: the planting 
to be done in the following manner: 

The drill most commonly employed for beans or 
pease, is like a small hand-barrow driven by a man, 
which follows in the same track that has been left by 
the plough, and they are covered by the suceeeding 


furrow. As the ground on which this crop thrives best 


is stiff, and the season of sowing so early, any other 
sort of drill is inapplicable to the case; and this sort 
has been found to answer so well by many years trial 
in Scotland, that I think it unneceſsary to seek for 
any other implements. Of one very simple improve- 
ment, however, it obviously admits; which is, so to 
fix it to the plough, as to be drawn along with it in 
its progreſs, without requiring any person to push it; 
the wheel which communicates motion to the seed 
box will then run in the furrow behind the plough 


tail, and immediately below the handle; and, by hav- 


ing a catch by which it may be lifted from the ground, 
and attached to the plough-stilt at turning, it may be 
managed with the utmost ease. 

One great use of a bean crop upon a clayey field i is, 
to mellow the soil by means of the copious sbade 
which it throws over the whole when in a state of 


luxuriant vegetation; and this will he prodigiously 


augmented by the perfect hoeing that our mode of 
culture admits of during the early part of the season, 
which will be heightened by the recent manuring. 
To add to these effects, however, I would advise, that 
no beans should ever be thus sowed, without sprink- 
ling among them a few grey pease of the free shooting 
kinds that ripen about the same time with the beans; 
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about one pea for ten beans will be a good propor- 
tion. These pease, during the early part of the sea— 
son, keep pace with the beans nearly, and, clasping 
to them, keep close in the row, so as to give no de- 
rangement to the hoeing proceſs: but after Midsum- 
mer, when the beans, in consequence of their great 
height, spread abroad at the top, and meet together s0 
as to prevent the hoe from having longer acceſs among 
them, the pease, then, supported by the beans, stretch 
out over their tops with great luxuriance, and not only 
tend greatly to thicken the shade, and prevent the 
growth and maturation of weeds, but also to augment 
the produce very much, not only in respect to corn, 


but to straw also; which, in this crop, is an article 


of great value to the economical agriculturist: though 


J have reason to believe that the straw, especially that 


of beans, is generally in England applied to no other 
purpose than that of burning, or some other wasteful 


expenditure, Great, however, would be the loſs sus- 


' tained by the owner of such soils as those of which I 
treat, and slow his progreſs of improvement, compared 
to what 1t might be should he not adopt a more eco- 
nomical expenditure of this valuable article. 

For the information of such as have not duly con- 
sidered this subject, I beg leave to inform them, that 
the provender afforded by a crop of the sort I have 
here specified will, per acre, afford as much wholesome 
food for beasts as two acres at least of good hay; and that 
this food, for horscs that work hard, 1s perhaps more 
nourishing than the best hay. This has been long 
known in many parts of the country respecting the 
Straw of pease, though the haulm of beans is in ge- 
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neral so stiff and rigid, that those who have never had 
occasion to use a threshing-mill have not been able 
to employ that for the same purpose. When it 1s 
sufficiently bruised by the threshing-mill, however, 
or cut in the chaff-cutter, or softened by warm water, 
it is found to be equally palatable and nutritious as the 
other. It may, therefore, be employed very bene- 
ficially both as food and litter for beasts; and thus 
tend greatly to augment the quantity of manure, an 
article of high value in a farm of this description. 

In the circumstances mentioned, the bean crop can- 
not fail to be very luxuriant; and, if the ground was 
free from root weeds, it will be in perfect good order 
for being sowed with wheat as soon after the beans 
are carried off as shall be convenient. In this case 
also the ground should be turned over with a light 
furrow, not above three inches deep at the most. The 
wheat should be sown by a drill of the same nature 
with that already described, fastened to the plough so 
as to deposit the seed in the bottom of the ſurrow, to 
be covered by the suceeeding furrow, in which should 
also be seeds deposited by the drill, as in the last, and 
so on with every furrow. Thus would the crop, 
though drilled, be to all intents a broad-cast crop, 
Save only that the seeds would be more regularly de- 
posited and perfectly covered, and that no harrowing 
is neceſsary. In this way, when the ground is in 
very high order, the seeds can be disposed so equally, 
and so thin, as to insure a most luxuriant crop without 
danger of lodging; and, should any annual weeds ap- 
pear (which on such a soil will seldom be the case 
where due attention to this article shall be regularly con- 
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tinued), they can be easily extirpated. In this manner 
may be uniformly obtained a series of wheat and bean 
crops as luxuriant as the ground can carry: nor can 
there be a more beneficial rotation of crops on this 
soil than wheat and beans alternately for a series of 
years, the dung in all cases being applied to the bean 
crop: nor will it be neceſsary iu many cases to dung 
it oftener than to every second crop of beans; and 
even then, a dreſsing to half the amount of that re- 
commended above will be more than sufficient to keep 
it in good order. | | 
It may be neceſsary to take notice, that if the 


ground has the smallest tendency to run to couch- 


graſs, it must be watched with the utmost care; par- 
ticularly during the year of the hoed crop, so as to 
remark it when it first comes up during moist wea- 
ther in the early part of the season; and wherever the 
smallest sprig of that graſs appears, let it be carefully 
eradicated by digging it up with a hand trowel, and fol- 
lowing the course of the root with cautious circum- 
Spection, so as not to break it; never making any 
hesitation to dig up the corn for that purpose where- 
ever it shall seem neceſsary. If the graſs be thus 


carefully extracted, it may be several years before a 


stalk of it can be observed in the field; whereas, if it 
be done in a slovenly and careleſs manner, the plants 
in this soil will multiply abundantly, so as to subject 
the farmer to continued trouble and expence, without 
deriving an adequate benefit from it. No one can 
estimate the difference in the expence that is thus in- 


curred between a sloven and a spirited farmer; or the 


| difference of the profit, though the expence Seems at 
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first sight to be greater to the careful operator at the 


beginning. The beans that shall be accidentally dis. 


placed by this operation, if immediately planted, will 
sustain little or no injury. 

But should there be the smallest tendency towards 
the production of couch in the soil, not more than one 
row of beans should in any case be planted; as the 
plough will thus be allowed to come close to the roots 
of the beans on each side, and thus greatly facilitate 
the extirpation of the couch. Should it so happen, 
however, that from a course of bad seasons, or other- 
wise, the couch should increase, it may be advisable 
to omit the crop of beans at times, and to substitute 
a crop of cabbages in their stead. These may be 
planted towards the end of May, so as to admit of 
having the ground ploughed entirely over twice or 
thrice; and by the distance at which the plants stand 
from each other, full opportunity will be given to clear 
the ground completely from this wes th the hand- 
hoe during the summer season. 

As a horse-hoed crop also, where circumistances 


Shall render it eligible, potatoes may be introduced 


occasionally; and in such case, the mode of cultivating 


that crop may be as follows: let potatoes of an early 
sort be obtained for seed, that will admit of being 


taken up toward the end of June, or in July, a com- 
plete crop. Many kinds of potatoes of this descrip- 
tion are known, some of which carry very weak and 
dwarfish stems. These ought to be chosen, in pre- 
ference to others of equal value. They should be 
planted in a single row on each ridge, as early in 
March as the weather will permit. These should be re- 
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gularly horse-hoed, in the manner described in Vol. II. 
above referred to. Toward the end of May, when 
the last horse-hoeing is given to that erop, let a row 
of plants of another later kind of potatoe be planted in 
the furrow nearest the middle- opening between each 
of the rows of growing potatoes, and immediately co- 
vered up. These will soon show their tops above 
ground, and by the time the early potatoes require to 
be taken up, the late-planted sort will require a first 
hoeing; so that, by the same operation, the first erop 
is taken out of the ground, and the second earthed up. 
The second crop may be then horse-hoed as the first, 
and taken up when the crop is ready. 

By this mode of management the ground may be 
continued under corn crops for several years, and al- 
ways growing better; and, if it shall suit the conve- 
niency of the undertaker, it may, while in this state, 
be sowed with artificial graſs seeds (clover, and rye 
graſs) to continue for a few years; hut it would by no 
means be advisable to think of converting the field into 
permanent graſs while it is in this state. Before that can 
be properly done, it must be made to undergo a second 
proceſs similar to that already described; and even a 
third, if it is to be expected to produce graſs of the 
very best quality. Where the undertaker has that 
kind of perfection in view, which is easily attainable, 
he must prepare, after ten or twelve years continued 
cultivation, to proceed one step kercher in his pro- 
grefs. 

With this view it will be neceſsary to # begin by 


ploughing his ground to the full depth of the staple 
that has been loosened; that, we have supposed, is 
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nine inches. After once turning over to this depth, 
it may be continued under cultivation in the usual 
way during one horse-hoed crop at least, and then 
plonghed once more to the same depth as before, in 
order to make the whole of that eight inches depth of 
rich mould as nearly of an equal quality as may be, 
When things are thus prepared, a furrow must be 
deepened at one side, as formerly advised (p. 356) to 
about twelve inches. The vegetable mould must then 
be turned down into this furrow, by a plough that 
goes to its whole depth, and then about four inches 
of the clay from the bottom laid above it, proceeding 
on in this way through the whole field. It must then 
be ploughed acroſs nearly six inches deep, so as to mix 
about two inches of the rich cultivated soil through it. 
It is then to be liraed, and dreſsed in all respects as 
has been directed for the former dreſsing, and managed 
afterwards precisely in the same manner as before, 
The field will now soon attain as high a degree of fer- 
tility as can ever be wanted for cultivated ground; and 
may be continued in culture for any length of time 
under good management, increasing in fertility from 
year to year, without the aid of any extraneous manure 
of any sort. | 
But, if it be intended to be laid down into perma- 
nent graſs land, it ought still to be deepened to six 
inches more at least, by a repetition of the same pro- 
ceſs; after which only, it will be in a condition to 
produce maximum crops of sound graſs of the most 
nourishing quality, | | 

Let those who think agriculture a trifling busineſs 
attend to these details, of which only the leading out- 
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lines have been touched on, without entering upon a 
variety of particulars that require minute attention, 
and they will be soon convinced of their mistake. Let 
those who talk lightly of the operation of tythe advert 


to the vast outlay of money here required, besides con- 


tinued care and attention in the undertaker; and then 
say, whether the depriving the farmer of a tenth part 
of the groſs produce, which may on an average of cases 
amount to more than twice the amount of the profit 


he can ever hope to derive from his enterprise, will 


prove no obstruction? Let them reflect well on the 


impenetrable nature of that barrier which 1s thus laid 


in the farmer's way, and which no exertions on his 


part can ever be made to overcome; and they will 


then be able to perceive from what causes such a large 
proportion of fields, that might be made the most pro- 
ductive in the country, are doomed to remain in a 
state of hopeleſs sterility. Let those who think a lease 


of seven or nine years enough, or too much, for every 


agricultural purpose, reflect how it is poſsible for any 
person but once to think of engaging in enterprises of 
the sort just described. Let all these things, with 
others that it would be tiresome here to state, be con- 
sidered together, and they will then see no occasion 
to wonder that this country, which, although physically 
capable of being made to produce food in abundance 
for perhaps a dun e times the number of people that 
it contains, is, in the actual state of things, not eapa- 
ble of producing, on an average of years, nearly enough 
to sustain its present population, 
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A CHARACTER, 


Translation from the French of a lady's answer 10 d 
reproach of insensibilit and unnatural coldness, 


Tux austere coldneſs and insensibility you reproach 
me with, and poſsibly think a constitutional fault, 

is neither the effect of prudery, nor the melancholy 
scruples of a silly saint. Believe me above such little 
motives of action; believe that my blood often circu- 
lates with rapidity; believe that I know there is but 
one spring in the year of life, and that love is com- 
bined with, and attached to humanity: nay, I will 
even permit you to believe that Cupid, in certain at- 
tire, has as many charms in my eyes as in those of 
the rest of my sex; yet after all these confeſsions, 
which I make with pleasure and openneſs, as artiſice 
and disguise are only the refuge of little minds, which 
I have no occasion for, I tell you, that as much as 1 
honour love, I despise lovers, and detest their perfi- 
dious flames, their deceitful arts, with their false vows, 
alas! often but too much credited by our amiable and 
credulous sex, merely because they feel no trace of 
such perfidy in their own gentle bosoms. 

But if you would see my frigid system vanish into 
air, let fortune throw in my way such a man as my 
imagination sometimes creates, and whom I am afraid 
is only to be found there; however take my mental 
picture of him. 

He must have a gentle though lively temper, to hide 
a strong and masculine mind. 

His expreſsions of attachment must neither be dic- 
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tated by avarice nor vanity, but proceed directly from 
a feeling heart. | 
He must be well informed without pretensions, se- 
rious without melancholy, free without licentiousnels, 
and in short carry nothing to exceſs but love and pru- 
dence; nay, he may charm all my sex, and adore but 
me. | 5 
He must hide his paſsion in public; as I desire no 
other proofs of it there, but a paſsing glance to convey 
the feelings of his heart, which — must observe 
but me. 
In private he may make up for public restraint in 


breathing a chaste and delicate paſsion; and if he me- 


rits it, he may probably hear of a recriprocal flame, 
pure as the love that fans it. 


To render this union of heart more durable, he must 


be my guide, my friend, my counsellor, and my lover, 


so that, when near him, my mind may acquire ow 
vation and grandeur. 


Ves, I confeſs it, should fortune throw such a man 


in my way, who alas, I am afraid, 1s but a creature of 


my own fancy, my coldneſs would vanish at his ap- 
proach, like snow in sunshine; and I would accom- 
pany his footsteps at all times and in all places; but 
whether in a palace or cottage, I would never deign 
to bestow a thought. 

Till that idol of my heart and mind is realised, 1 
desire not to please, and shall persevere in my cold- 
nefs, which never yet cost me an effort. 

The group of admirers whom my feeble charms at- 
tract, are not flattering to me, I despise their senti- 
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ments, with their little arts to please, and yawn at 
their incense. 

Let them seek the weak and vain, to hear their sighs 
and sufferings;—the zephyr bends the reed, but has 
no effect on the steady oak. 


J cannot help mentioning a remark that occurred 
to me when translating this beautiful picture of a lover 
drawn above, that physrical perfection seems to be be- 
Jow the attention of the fair painter, and is never once 
hinted at in the whole letter. The Translator. 


Reading Memorandums. 


c How long is the soul kept and nourished i in ig- 
norance of itself, and of its original, like a child of 
noble extraction, by some misfortune obliged to be 
concealed (and educated as their own) by poor pea- 
sants; who, believing himself to be of no higher birth, 
entertains no other than mean and low thoughts, and 
designs suitable to such condition! But, so soon as 
his true parents are made known to him, he quickly 
banishes from his mind all that is base and ignoble; 
and, animated by the knowledge of his true condition 
and towering expectations, he shapes his thoughts and 
his conduct to the greatneſs of his origin, and the 
splendour of his destination.“ 

When we consider our natural depravity and weak- 
neſs, it appears to be as much our duty to avoid temp- 
tation, as it is to resist and overcome it when we hap- 
pen to be inadvertently insnared.“ 
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ON CONVERSATION, 


NoTHING tends 80 much to arouse the human 


mind, to call forth all its powers, or to augment the 


pleasures of life, as conversation. If this be 
it will also be allowed that no pains should be spared 
to develope those faculties, on the proper exertion of 
which the spirit of conversation depends, and so to 
modulate them as to render them productive. of their 
fullest effect. This, however, is a branch of education 
that never seems hitherto to have obtained that share 
of attention to which it is justly entitled. 

Man indeed feels a natural propensity to speak to 
chose with whom he finds himself aſsociated; and as 
conversation is nothing else than the communication 
of sentiments between man and man by means of 
speech, it may appear to be a superfluous task to pre- 
tend to teach that which every one, if left to himself, 
can naturally perform: but there are many natural 
propensities of man that admit of modifications which 
are well known to prove highly beneficial. To walk 
is as natural to man as to speak; and all men who are 
Vol. II. „ 
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not preternaturally formed can walk without any care 
bestowed upon this article by those to whom they are 
entrusted; but we all know the awkward movements 
and uncouth gesticulations into which those who arc 
left to themselves in this respect usually do fall; and 
that, by a proper degree of care, these may not only 
be entirely avoided, but the body itself may be made 
to aſsume a form of which it did not seem before to 
be susceptible, which, at the same time, renders it 
more agreeable to the eye of every beholder, and gives 
also to all its members an agility and facility of moye- 
ments that enables 1t to exert the mere animal ener- 
gles more easily and powerfully than it otherwise could 
have done, To be convinced of this it is only necel- 
sary to take a parcel of men from the plough, and 
make them walk alongside a body of well- trained sol- 
diers. The contrast is so striking, that no person can 
fail to remark it with wonder; yet the remoral of this 
defect is so easy, that no serjeant would hesitate to 
undertake to make the first as perfect as the last in a 
few weeks training. Tf, then, a little attention can so 
easily be made to correct the natural defects in the one 
case, what reason have we to doubt that a similar de- 
gree of attention might produce a like happy effect in 
the other? I can see many reasons for believing that 
it might prove much more efficacious. 

Before we can, however, attempt to remove a defect, 
we must ſirst be sensible wherein the eſsence of that 
defect consists; before we can preseribe rules for giving 
to conversation that interest which constitutes its high- 
est zest, we must know the circumstances which con- 
tribute so generally to render it uninteresting. 
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Contemplating the subject under this poinf of view, 
1 think most persons will admit that the colloquial 
intercourse between man and man might be arranged 
under two claſses, which, in their eſsential character- 
isties, may be plainly distinguishable from each other: 
one is, that kind of chat whose eſsence consists in 
shew, and whose sole object is to bring forward the 
speaker under the most favourable point of view poſ- 
sible; the other is, an interchange of ideas between 
two or more persons whose main object 1s to inform 
the understanding and improve the heart, by drawing 
forth observations which awaken the energies alike of 
the speaker and the hearer, that lead to farther progreſs 
in every liberal or beneſicent undertaking. It is this 
last species of colloquial intercourse only that I would 
dignify with the name of conversation, and to it alone 
I must be understood to apply the characteristics men- 
tioned at the beginning of this eſsay. 

It will be easy for any one who keeps this definition 
In his eye, and who bestows a moderate attention to 
the intercourse of social liſe, to perceive that it is a 
very small proportion indeed of colloquial intercourse 
that can be called coxvrErRSATION: and this might 
give rise to two interesting disquisitions; viz. ist, 
what is the cause of that general propensity among 
mankind to run into the line of uninteresting chatter? 
and, secondly, is there any means, that are easily within 
our reach, of moderating that propensity, so as to in— 
troduce a taste for interesting conversation more ge— 
nerally in society than is seen to be the case at pre- 
sent? 

In regard to the first particular, it is very obvious, 
2D 2 : 
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that the universal cause of the evil which we wish tg 
moderate is the vanity, with its usual concomitants, 
indolence and inattention, and consequent ignorance 


of the speaker. A desire to be elevated above others 


is, perhaps, the most universal propensity of the hu— 
man mind; and is, when well or ill regulated, perhaps 
the source of the highest benefits and the greatest evils 
in society. In a state of nature, untutored by reflec- 
tion, Self, in the groſsest sense of that word, is the sole 
object that claims the smallest regard; and the utmost 
extent of power is the only limit that can be set to its 
imperious decrees. In the progreſs of society, how- 
ever, it feels itself obliged to bend by degrees to the 
superior claims of a still more resistleſs power, which 
we call justice, and which controuls and sets limits to 
the pretensions of self, that it may not openly defy. 
Still, however, its influence is felt, and seeretly che- 
rished by every individual person; though its opcra— 
tions are so moderated, as to produce an infinite di- 
versity of contrivances to admit of its being indulged 
to a certain degree, without openly infringing the 
formal rules of justice. These devices will unavoid- 
ably differ, according to the natural perceptions of the 
individual, combined with the culture that his mind 
has received. Among those of the most exalted kind, 
the selfish, blended with the social principle, aſsumes 
a form so totally different from its first rude appear- 
ance, as with difliculty to be recognised for the same. 
Its propensities in this case admit not of a direct ap- 
plication; it can only be gratified by a kind of reflex 
sensation; a sort of reciprocation of ideas, arising from 
a contemplation of mind as it operates on this universe 
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in promoting pleasure or disgust. Contemplating the 
happineſs of others, it participates in this happineſs 
itself; and, by thus contributing to it, feels a delight 


of gratification, than the indulgence of the mere brutal 
selfish appetite can ever be made to afford. The mind 
of such a person expands; the object of gratiſication, 
instead of being one weak, disgusting, isolated being, 
distending beyond these narrow limits, embraces with- 
out reserve, though not without degrees of discrimi- 
nation, the whole race of sentient beings: he not only 
feels an interest in those that at present do exist, but 
his views are even extended beyond the limits of his 
natural life; he contemplates the state of those who 
are to be called into existence in future ages, and an- 
I ticipates the happineſs that they may perhaps derive 
J from the exertions, feeble as they may be, which he 
shall be permitted to make during the short period of 
his existence on this globe. Actuated by sensations 
of this sort, his mind looks forward to circumstances 
of such magnitude, that se becomes for a time an 
object too small to catch his attention; and the little 
objects of which fcebler minds are enamoured sink 
into insignificance. Such is the man whose mind is 
susceptible of the charms of conversation. Perpetually 
in search of means that may enable him to attain the 
F] great end of all his wishes, he eagerly listens to every 
bet] hint that ingenuity or sound sense can suggest from 
= any quarter; and experience has long taught him, that 
Eo such hints never fail to occur in the conversation of 
such persons: he listens, therefore, with pleasure, and 
not with that patience which mere complaisance would 


more pure, and susceptible of intinitely higher degrees. 
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inspire; while he, in his turn, developes with a manly 
freedom the ideas that occur to himself from those 
suggestions. Such is the nature of that colloquial in- 
tercourse which alone I would call conversation. 
From these few hints, it does not seem difficult to 


perceive the cause of the uninteresting nature of those 


confabulations which so commonly take place in the 
usual iptercourse of society; and at the same time to 
see that the evil, with a moderate degree of attention, 
might admit of considerable mitigation, Among the 
bulk of mankind, little care is bestowed on opening 
the minds, or enlarging the understandings of children 
in any way. They are dogmatically taught a few 
things, which they are told they must believe, and 
repeat, without knowing why or wherefore. Even 
among the higher ranks of life this rule is not de- 
parted from; and a boy at the grammar-school would 
be reckoned very impertinent indeed were he to whis- 
per but a hint tending to ask an explanation of the 
reason for any rule that the master shoald choose to 
inculcate. A very good reason, indeed, might be al- 


signed for this restriction; for rules must frequently 


be resorted to in these institutions, which the pupil 
could not be made to comprehend, were they to be 
explained with all the perspicuity imaginable: ihe 
fault, therefore, does not so much attach to the rule 
itself, as to the nature of the institution which renders 
such rules neceſsary. The unavoidable consequence 


of this implicit submiſsion to authority is, that it stifles 


in its very infancy that natural propensity so strongly 
impreſsed on infantine minds which we call curiosity; 
which was evidently intended to operate as an un— 
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eeasing stimulus to the acquisition of knowledge; and 
which, if properly cherished, would gradually become 
stronger from day to day; so as to lead directly to- 
wards that state of mind in which conversation can 


become an interesting and instructive amusement, 
Instead of this, the mind, being thus fettered, loses j 
its native powers: it loses the faculty of discrimina- 
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| the self-sufficiency of the teacher has made him be- 10 


lieve was the quinteſsence of all human knowledge; 


| : and, of course, the pupil looks down with contempt 1 
| on all who are not as well informed on those subjects 1 
: as himself: he becomes cager to display the superi— Wi 
f ority of these powers on every occasion, and seizes 5 
1 with avidity the first opportunity of doing this in com- " 0 
8 pany, Full of himself, he disregards all others. To M 
1 listen to them he would deem weakneſs; and, if any WW. 
4 one shall venture to diſsent from him in any particular, 1 
0 he considers it as an insult that deserves the severest 155 
f reprehension. Such is the origin of that pert flip- 105 
£ pancy so remarkable among the tyros of our univer— 7 
5 sities at their first outset in life; and, although the #8 
; artificial rules of politeneſs, which have been devised 1 
1 for supplying those defects of understanding in respect * 
; to conversation, may tend to moderate the vehemence 1 
J | of those ebullitions of folly, yet this is but a poor "th 
4 suecedaneum for the real knowledge, in the want of 0 
which they originate. Had pains been taken, in early a 

life, to cherish that spirit of inquiry which is so con- 00 


genial to every uncontaminated mind, many of those 
very persons, who now pals through life in the most 
contemptible insigniſicance, might have contributed 
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largely to augment the welfare of the community, and 
have proved the brightest ornaments of social life. 
Nor 1s the lot of the female part of the creation leſs 
to be deplored than that of the males in this respect. 
Girls, in those fashionable seminaries, by us called 
boarding-schools, where great numbers of them are 
shut up together, secluded in a great measure from 
the exhilarating influences of society during the most 
interesting period of life, must be there subjected to 
such strict rules, in order to preserve a moderate de- 
corum of external conduct, as tend to repreſs every 
liberal excursion of the mind, and thus to deaden its 
native energies. They must sit without thought, act 
without a motive, speak without ideas, and learn no- 
thing, in good earnest, but diſsimulation and disguise. 
In what a hopeful train such sufferers are for acquiring 
the talent of conversation, every one who thinks but 
for a moment will be able to see! Few ideas paſs 3 
among the individuals there, but such as tend to in— 1 
flame the imagination or corrupt the heart. These 3 
ideas, which are cherished in secret, must be concealed 
in public; and deception becomes, of course, the chief 
study of their lives. The countenance is taught to 
wear a form as unlike to that which would denote the 
internal sensations of the mind as it can poſsibly be 
made to aſsume, and the lips are trained to the mo- 
dulation of words that denote sensations of a kind 
totally foreign from those which actuate their conduct. 
Self, however, is here the object that is the most sin- 
gularly prominent in all their conceptions; and the 
decoration of the body, not the improvement of the 
mind, is that toward which their attention is princi- 
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pally directed. The richest wardrobe, the most showy 
dreſs, the genteclest attitude, the smartest repartee, are 
objects of the highest ambition in every mind; and 


if Miſs can only succeed in distinguishing Herself 


above others by any extraneous circumstance, her 
heart feels the highest degree of exultation of which 
it is susceptible. To these trifling objects, then, all 
of which perpetually centre in Se, as the only object 
of consideration, the whole mind is unceasingly di- 
rected at this very critical period of life; so that no 
other idea can find accels to it. When at last the 
period arrives in which they can be freed from those 


restraints under which they have been so long con- 


fined, they burst into society full of the idea of their 
own importance. Eager to display their own charms, 
those of others are disregarded. When in company, 
instead of that patient attention which constitutes the 


principal characteristic of conversation, and that (per- 


haps) silent aſsent or diſsent which indicates the in- 
telligent mind, all are forward to speak, while each is 
so intent upon herself, as to be unable to attend to 
what shall drop from others; so that, when they are 
forced to sit silent, the blank eye indicates the vacancy 
within, which can be perceived even before the words 
that follow give the clearest proofs that what had paſsed 
had been wholly disregarded. To enlarge on this 
subject would be painful: and, though a slight corner 
of the picture alone has been exhibited; enough, it is 
hoped, has been done to show, that, had it been in- 
tended to repreſs the powers of the mind, and annihi- 
late the talent for conversation among females, a more 
succeſsful mode of doing it could not perhaps have 


— 


— 


= — —_ 


q | been devised, than that which has been actually adopted 
1 in this country. Can we, therefore, be surprised if 
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the unhappy objects who suffer under this cruel spe— 


18 cies of tyranny should be driven to cards and dice, to 


expence and show, to extravagance and diſsipation, to 
the closet or the couch, to any thing, in short, to fill 
up that vacuum which the unfurnished mind must 
ever feel when it is left to the seclusion of domestic 
life, which should ever constitute the happineſs and 
exalted glory of the mother of a family. 


mJ How different from these pitiable creatures is the 
W woman who has been so fortunate at her birth as to 


be bleſsed with parents who have been able and wil- 
ling to discharge with faithfulneſs the most pleasing 
task that Heaven in its never-ending bounty hath 
| conferred upon man; viz. that of directing into the 


1 | | path of true wisdom the minds of their own children, 


Such persons will find a pleasure that no one else can 


vi know, in watching the developement of the first ideas 


of the infantine mind, and in affording that discrimi- 
native information which is suited to the progrelsive 


9 0 advancement of its powers, as these are indicated by 
A : the inquiries which will always be brought forward 
# 4 where such inquiries are not harshly repreſsed by se— 
5 | verity or indolence. Here the parent himself may 
'k learn the first rudiments of conversation. Suffer the 


child to lead the way, he has but to follow, and take 
care that it falls not into error. The kindneſs that 
nature hath impreſsed upon the mind of a parent, for 
the wisest and best of purposes, occasions self to be 
lost sight of entirely during these interesting COnver- 
sations; and the child, feeling its dependance, and che 
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never-ceasing satisfaction that it derives from the in- 
formation it receives, exults in its happineſs, and re- 


Joices in being enabled to communicate it to others at 
every fresh acceſsion of knowledge. The parent, to 
such a child, becomes the darling of its life; while the 
heart of the parent glows with the most unmixed de- 
light at each burst of happineſs that it thus perceives, 
A mother and daughter thus grow up to be the friends 
and companions of each other: their conversation 
never flags: the inquiries of the child, if they have 
been properly directed, become every day more in- 
teresting: to 8upply the information required, the at- 
tention of the mother must be strongly directed to the 
acquisition of useful knowledge; in which pursuits the 
acquisitions of the husband may frequently become 
of use. Attention, then, to the conversation of men 
becomes neceſsary to the progreſs of the female mind. 
By this step, in the natural progreſs, the frivolity of 
pursuits, entirely feminine, are avoided, By this pro- 
B oreſs, too, ideas of Self will never have acquired an 
| 7 undue preponderance in the mind of the pupil. Kind- 
5 neſs to those who are found to minister so much to 
1 its comforts, is the prevailing sensation; and confi- 
dence in them, and candour, instead of duplicity, is 
the neceſsary consequence. This kindneſs of dispo- 
sition and frankneſs of conduct become habitual, and 
extend to acquaintance in general; among whom, the 
freedom that social converse, under these circum- 
stances, so naturally induces, will soon enable such 
as participate in it to discriminate the characters of 
those with whom they converse; which naturally lead, 
jn time, to those tender connexions which form the 
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surest and only source of social bliſs. In the family 
of persons so formed, conversation becomes in all cases 
entertaining, instruetive, interesting: by its means the 
best of human propensities are strengthened, the plea- 
sures of life are heightened, and human happineſs car- 
ried to the highest pitch of which it is susceptible in . 
this world, Who will deny, if such be the conse— Bl 

quences of a taste for conversation rightly understood; 
and if it be so easy to debase or improve that taste as. 
has been above explained; that it becomes an im- 
portant duty in the education of young persons to advert 
to this circumstance in a very particular manner? This, 
however, in a state where luxury has made great ad- 
vances, is an undertaking too arduous to lead us to ex- 
pect ever to see it accomplished. Parents, who have never 
themselves participated in the bleſsings of parental care, 
feeling themselves inadequate to the task of discharging 
these important parental functions, gladly devolve those 
cares upon others, who say they are willing to discharge 
them: thus bad goes forward to worse, till at last the 
very poſsibility of discharging such duties becomes 
exploded. Parental afſection and filial duty come at 
length to be alike unmeaning words, whose influence 
is not recognized: and, these tender bonds of domestic 
comfort being diſsolved, can we wonder that all others 
should be disregarded? 

In a disquisition of this nature, it might by some 
be deemed an unpardonable omiſsion not to take no- 
tice of the influence of books. My opinion of reading 
in general, where it is not undertaken as a task for 
the acquisition of knowledge neceſsary for succeſs in 
a particular branch of busineſs, or where it is not sub- 
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jected to the test of full investigation among liberal- 
minded and well-informed persons in conversation, is, 
that it is rather calculated to impose upon the judg- 
ment, and lull the understanding asleep, than to pro- 
mote the acquisition of true knowledge. The prin- 
cipal object of most writers is, to please their readers; 
and their study will naturally be, to discover and to 
concur with the taste of the public. Where it is 


known that the ecnerality of readers are indolent and 
2 y 


superſicial, every disquisition that leads to deep thought 
will be avoided. The plausible, rather than the true, 
will of course be sought for; so that those who rely 
upon such guides will be frequently deceived, No- 
thing can counteract this influence but deep study, 


or a careful attention to the conversation of well- 


informed minds. To study deeply, can only fall to the 
province of a few: and, among the few who do it, it 
is only a particular department that falls to the pro- 
vince of each. By attending to the conversation of 
such persons, however, it will be easy for a candid 


inquirer to gather, from hints that drop from one and 


from another, and from the clucidations that flow 
from accidental incidents that occur, a general notion 
of the errors or deficiencies of that information which 
has been derived from reading, with the means of cor- 
recting them. Thus will be repreſsed, in the first 
place, that petulance of youthful vanity, which is the 
sure indication of a superficial information on any sub- 
ject; and, in the next place, it will give an interest to 
reading that 1t could not otherwise have poſseſsed, by 
introducing a taste for discrimination and accuracy of 
research. Those very books may then become useful, 
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which otherwise could have proved only pernicious; 
for where the good can be separated from the bad, 
something g 8 may be extracted from all; but where 
the whole is to be gorged by the jump, the dose will 
be found to be in most cases pernicious. Conversa— 
tion, then, I conceive to be the most compendious and 
the easiest way of acquiring knowledge; and moderate 
reading, when corrected and refined by judicious con- 
versation, will tend to accelerate the progreſs. But it 
never ought to be forgotten, that the chief use of con- 
versation is, to show that no human being 1 is infal- 
lible, and that every one, however much he may excc| 
others in certain points, is still himself greatſy inferior 
to others in a vast variety of particulars. To this rule 
the inquirer himself will soon feel that he is no ex- 
ception: his mind, therefore, will be humble, though 
not paſsive: he will with pleasure receive information 
at this moment from one to whom he will the next 
moment perhaps be able to communicate inſormation 
that will prove equally desirable. This mode of in- 
struction is peculiarly adapted to the delicacy of the 
female mind, and perfectly accords with the domestic 
functions that fall to their charge. The quickneſs of 
their perceptions, and the modest docility of the un- 
corrupted female mind, render them peculiarly calcu- 
lated to bear their part properly in this pleasing recre- 
ation; and the ineffable charm which their presence 
has upon every uncontaminated heart, gives to con- 
versation the highest zest, where they have had the 
good fortune to be so directed in their youth as to be 
able to bear their part in it with propriety. How de- 
plorable, then, must we esteem the manners of a peo- 


ple to be, when they are such as to render in some 
sort neceſsary the seclusion of the male or female parts 
of the creation from the company of each other in the 
principal scenes of social intereourse among us! 


On the Migrations of Fishes, 


ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF FISHES. 


Tua fishes migrate on some occasions, as birds 
do, we well know; but with the causes of these mi— 
grations we are in a great measure unacquainted. We 
are too much strangers to the economy of these crea- 
tures even to gueſs, on most occasions, at the circum- 
Stances that may influence their conduct. 


river: 
going 
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In general 
we are dispose to believe, that the movements of ani- 
mals are chiefly influenced by the want of food, in 
quest of which their lives are chiefly employed; but 
that this is not always, at least, the reason why ſishes 
change their place of abode we know, from what we 
have been enabled to observe with respect to the sal- 
mon, which, being more within our reach than most 
other fishes, has had the circumstances affecting it 
more particularly investigated. 

The salmon is one of the few ſishes which, though 
it can live equally well in salt or in fresh water for a 
time, cannot exist without a frequent change from the 
one to the other: hence it happens, that salmon are 
found in the sea only in the neighbourhood of some 
nor do they abide long in any river without 
into the sea, from which they soon return, and 
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again re-mount the river. Their progreſs in these 
peregrinations has been remarked by fishermen; and 
all the devices of the latter are calculated to arrest 
them in that progreſs. Beside those irregular move. 
ments which seem to affect individuals only throughout 
the greatest part of the season, the following changes 
in their progreſs have been remarked as regular and 
periodical. 


About the month of October, the salmon, then in 


full roe, when the season of spawning approaches, 
directed by an invariable instinct, leaving the deeper 
waters where they usually subsist, push forward into 
rills and shallow pools, where they deposit their spawn; 
after which they return, in a feeble and exhausted 
condition, to their former haunts, where they gra— 
dually attain greater strength, and in time come into 
better condition, so as in due season to become proper 
food for man, when he again resumes his suspended 
labours in search of them for food. 

The spawn, fostered by the influence of the scason, 
is in due time brought into life, and the young iry 
after a while begin, like their parents, to dircct their 


progreſs towards the sea, near to which they usually 


arrive about the month of May, and towards which 
they then hasten. At this period of time they are 
from four to six inches in length only, being in somò 
places called smoults, and are often catched in great 
quantities by boys, who amuse themselves with this 
diversion where they are permitted to do it. Aﬀter 2 
time the smoulis totally disappear from the rivers, 
They are at this time gone into the sea, from whence 
they return in the month of June or July. They are 
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now prodigiously augmented in size, being from six- 
teen to twenty inches, or more, in length, and of pro- 
portionate bulk; so that they weigh six or ten times 


more than before. Their flesh has by this time ac- 
quired the reddish hue and peculiar taste of the sal- 


mon, which it had not before, and they are then called 
grilses. The augmentation of size in such a short 
period of time, and the other changes that have taken 
place, are so great, that it is no wonder that many 
persons should doubt whether these are the same kind 
of fish; but their identity has been ascertained by ex- 
periments often repeated. Many gentlemen, who live 
upon the banks of rivers where salmon abound, have 
amused themselves by catching smoults in their de- 


scent, and marking numbers of them by cutting their 


fins in a particular manner, or fastening braſs rings in 
them in such a way as not to admit of being easily 


disentangled, and then putting them into the water; 


many of which ſishes have been again caught, at the 


distance of five or six weeks from that time, in the state 
of grilses; so that no doubt of their identity could be 


entertained. | | 

It will be unneceſsary, and indeed impoſsible in our 
present state of knowledge, to trace the future progreſs 
of the salmon minutely. Like other fishes, they con- 
tinue to increase in size, probably, as long as they 
live; insomuch that there are instances of some in- 
dividuals having been caught that have weighed about 
a hundred pounds weight; at least ten times the size 


at which they are in a state to produce young. These 


are, no doubt, individuals which have fortunately es- 
Vor. II. 1 2E 
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caped, far fonger than their brethren, the perils that 
" continually await them. | 
| i | One circumstance only affecting this fish has been 
ii noticed, which seems to account for the neceſsity that 
they feel themselves under, so frequently to change 
their place of abode between the fresh and the salt 
water (for they never seem to experience a want of 
11 provisions in either); it is this: when a salmon has 
| 4 | continued for a considerable time in fresh water, a 
1 particular insect, or louse, is observed to fix upon it, 
especially about the gills; where they inerease very fast, 
80 as to become extremely numerous and distreſsful ty 
it. There appears to be no other remedy for this dis- 
ease, but the going into salt water, where this insect 
cannot subsist; so that the fish becomes perfectly clean 
and healthy in a short time after it has entered into 
that element: but it has not been there long before 
it becomes infested with another species of louse, 
which cannot exist in fresh water; so that the salmon 3 
is forced to return once more into the river, in order 13 
to get rid of it. In this way the poor creature is im- 3 
pelled by neceſsity frequently to change between these 
two elements; but these changes take place respecting 
the fishes individually, and do not affect the whole 
aggregate body at one time; so that it does not occur 
periodically at regular scasons. 

The above explanation is given, not in consequence 
of my own observations (for I have had no opportunity 
of making them), but on the authority of a gentleman 
of veracity who has long attended to this sabject him- 
self, and has had the best opportunities of ascertaining 
facts from the information of many fighermen whe 
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have been engaged in that busineſs for twenty or thirty 
years, and on whose joint testimony, corroborating 


his own observations, he relies. Be this, however, as 
it may, the certainty is, that the salmon is so much 
under the neceſsity of paſsing frequently from salt to 
fresh water, and the reversc, that it has been found, 
that in whatever river salmon have been bred, these 
identical salmon are observed never to desert that river 
and enter into another, unleſs when the mouths of the 
two rivers are extremely near to each other; and it 
thus happens that in many cases the salmon of one 
river have qualities and peculiarities that clearly dis- 
tinguish them from those of the other; which separate 
qualities, the salmon of each river may poſseſs perhaps 
for ages without alteration. The practical inferences 
that may be drawn from these facts (which I do not 
stop to enumerate) are obvious, and of great impor— 
tance. There is, every season, the difference of more 
than a month between the time that the fisheries be- 
gin in the rivers Don and Ythan, both in Aberdeen- 


Shire, though the mouths of these two rivers are not 


more than twelve miles distant from each other. 
There is one other peculiarity respecting the salmon, 
which, as it seems to be in some measure connected 
with its migrations, deserves to be taken notice of here. 
It is observed, that those salmon which are caught in 
the great fresh water lake called Loch- ness are never 
out of season; so that they may be caught and used 
at that time of the year when the killing of salmon is 
by law prohibited in most other places. May not this 
peculiarity be occasioned by the following circum- 
Stance? Nature directs those fishes that are in roe, 
2 E 2 
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and about to spawn (when they are always lean and 
out of condition) to leave the deep waters and search 
for shallow pools, in which their spawn may be safely 
deposited. But it is probable, chat it is such fish only 
as are in that condition, which feel the influence of 
that instinct, It is by, no means improbable, that 
among fishes, as among other animals, some indivi- 
duals may miſs having young at the usual season. 
If so, these individuals will not feel the instinctive 
impulse that makes thena leave the deep water; they 
may, therefore, choose to continue there when the 
others abandon it for shallow streams: they ought 
then also to be in good condition; and, as they are 
then abandoned by the whole of their sickly compa- 
nions, all that can be caught at that season there 
should be in good condition. If so, other lakes may 
certainly be found that are similarly circumstanced, 
in which the salmon are also good at that season of 
the year; and I know, in fact, that there are other 
places where salmon continue good at the prohibited 
season; but not knowing the very places I cannot ex- 
amine particulars. If my conjecture be well founded, 
the salmon caught there at the prohibited season 
should never be in roe, or at least not near spawning. 
Is it so? Neither ought healthy fish to be at that sca- 
son obtained without an intermixture of sickly ones, 
unleſs it be in large bodies of deep water; for where 
shallow water can be found near the edges, some 
of the sickly fish may remain there to deposit their 
Spawn; so that they cannot be separated from the 
vthers: of course, the general law could admit of no 
exception in regard to such places, should it even hap- 
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pen that a considerable number of sound fish should 
be there at the time. 

There is one other ſish, nearly as common as the 
salmon in this country, that is migratory also, when 


in a Situation to admit of it; but to which the neceſ- 


sity of these migrations is not such as to be indispen- 


sable: this is the eel. Eels, we know, can live and 


breed in stagnant ponds from which there is no outlet, 
as carp and tcnch, and several other fishes do; but 
whether they ever there attain the same perfection as 


under other circumstances, may perhaps admit of a 


doubt. In what place the ee] deposits its young in 
preference to others, when it is at perfect freedom, J 
know not: or whether the young fry make a progreſ- 
sion towards the sea, as the salmon does at a certain 
period of its growth, I cannot tell, But this I know, 
from my own observation in one particular case, and 
J know that it has been observed by others in similar 
circumstances, that in the month of June in each year, 
immense swarms of young eels make a progreſs from 
the lower part of the river towards the higher, with a 
quickneſs and unremitted alsiduity that are very sur- 
prising. I had occasion to remark this phenomenon 
in the river Dee in Aberdeenshire, where local cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, contributed to render that pecu- 
harity perceptible there, which may very easily be 
unobserved while it is paſsing with equal regularity 


in other places. The cel is a fish that seems (unlike 


the trout) to dislike running streams, and therefore 
avoids that part of the, river where the current is 
strong. It had, probably, been this cireumstance that 


mduced them, in the rapid river Dee, totally to aban- 
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don the middle channel, and to direct their progrelz 
only along the edges of the river close to the banks: 
and 1t was probably the transparency of the water, 
and its shaJlowneis at the edge, that enabled me 10 
mark this phenomenon, which seemed to me not a 
little curious, 

Having occasion at one time to walk frequenily 
upon the banks of that river for several days together, 
I could not help observing a black kind of mark that 
ran along the edge of the river in an uninterrupted 
line wherever I went, very like the dark mark left by 
water on many occasions along the margin of pools 
where the bottom"is gravel; which line followed the 
bends and windings of the river, being often suddenly 


_ deflected by stones or other interruptions without any 


breach of its continuity, This line had frequently 
caught my eye, without attracting particular notice; 
till one time that I came to a projecting point round 
which the current was brisker than usual; at this place 
I perceived a kind of vibratory motion in the line; 
and on looking closer, I observed something like the 


wriggling of an animal, making efforts to stein the 
eurrent. I stooped down, and put my hand into the 


water to touch the line, with a view to examine what 
it was: the line became discontinued when my hand 
approacked it, and ] could touch nothing of it; but it 
united again as soon as my hand was withdrawn, 
This induced me to examine it very nearly; and I 


then perceived, to my no small astonishment, that this 


line was formed by an uninterrupted: series of small 
eels, moving forward with great celerity, exactly in the 
same manner as a long file of soldiers might march 
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without interruption. These eels did not (as nearly 


as I can recollect) exceed half an inch in length, but 


were in all respects perfectly formed like the common 
eel. The line might perhaps, on. an average, consist 
of from twenty to thirty in breadth, and the indivi- 
duals being in different degrees of forwardneſs, and 
close to each other, made the line uniform without 
any thing like links or breaks of any sort. I observed 
them with ereat attention for a long time; and am 
convinced that they advanced with a progrels of not 


leſs than four miles an hour. This progreſs conti— 


nued, without interruption night or day, for eight 
days together that I remained at that place: how much 
longer it continued, I had no opportunity of learning; 
but there was no apparent diminution of it when 1 
left the place. I croſsed the river on purpose to ob- 
serve whether there was a similar line there, and found 


it in all respects the same. The water in which they 
floated at the place where I observed them was in ge- 
neral about two or three inches deep. I did not then 
think of going to a still deeper part of the river, which 


I might have found at a few miles distance; and 1 
now much regret that I did not; as I think it pro- 
bable that I should there have lost sight of them; for 
there they might have been dispersed more equally 
through the whole body of the river, and could not, 
of course, have been observed, especially if the water 
was deep, with a dark muddy bottom. It is probable, 
that in this manner the migration of eels, which J 
am satisfied must take place to a much greater extent 
in many other rivers, has been so little observed. 

From the data above stated, it is casy to compute 
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at one scason of the year by the same species of fishes. 


 tities of cels are caught. These may be taken by 


water flows from 1t to the sea. At that season of the 
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that the numbers which must have thus paſsed, amount- 
ed to many myriads, What becomes of such mul. 
titudes of fishes we may conjecture, but never perhaps 
shall be able to ascertain. 

The above observations respect the spontaneous 
movements of eels upwards in rivers; those that fol- 
low give indications of a similar progreſs downward 


There is in Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Lin- 
lichgow, a pretty considerable lake, commonly called 
in that country Lin{uthgow-loch, in which great quan- 


hooks and lines during any of the summer months; 
but the principal fishing is in the month of October; 
at which time it is found, that the eels, directed by 
natural instinct, discover an irresistible propensity to 
iſsue from the loch by the paſsage through which the 


year, then, the person who rents the fisheries of the loch, 
puts into that paſsage a kind of box, or chest, that is so 
formed as to allow free paſsage to the water, while it 
stops those ceis that exceed a certain size. This kind 
of chest 1s every morning emptied of its fish, which 
are there found in such abundance as to require some— 
times to be carried off in carts. The fishing season 
continues about a month; before or after which time 
few or none can be taken in that way; so that the 
chest is then removed, and the paſsage left free. 
In Wiltshire also a similar practice prevails, by 
which great quantities of eels are taken every year. 
About Warminster, where the rivers are small, and 
more rapid in their course than in many other parts 
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of England, the mills placed on the streams are pretty 
numerous, and the water is carefully directed into one 


channel. The persons poſseſsing these mills having 


found, by long experience, that a great number of fine 
eels go down the river during every flood that happens 
about the beginning of October each year, have de- 


vised a kind of box, or chest, similar to the above, 


which they call an ecl-grate; this they then place in 
a convenient part of the river, and thus great quan- 
titics of cels are caught, which they sell to very good 
account. But they find also, that no eels worth men- 
tioning can be taken in this way at any other season 
of the year. 


Whether the cels that are thus caught in descending 


the river are near the breeding time, as the salmon 
are which ascend the same small streams, has not been 
ascertained. Probably they are; but if so, they are 
not, like the salmon, then lean and out of condition, 


but fat and full, as haddocks are in January, when 


they are in full roe. It is probable, that these eels 
deposit their young somewhere near the mouths of the 
rivers. That these large eels ascend the rivers again 


at another season of the year till they regain their 


former haunts, there is room, from reason and ana- 
logy, to suppose; but their progreſs in this respect has 


not, that I know of, been remarked by any one. This 


circumstance appears to me in no respect surprising; 


because the same facilities do not take place for dis- 


covering them in their progreſs upward, were it even 
certain, as for that in their descent. In the latter 
case, they are precipitated by the current into situ— 
ations where they cannot so easily make their escape, 
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and thus elude the attention of observers, as may hap. 


pen in their ascending progreſs. They may have hee, 
at first entangled in their descent in baskets or net; 
whose mouths were placed towards the current. This 


could not be done in their ascending progreſs; and 
although devices called cruwwes have been invented for 
eatching salmon in ascending the rivers; yet, the pro— 
greſs of cels in that direction having not been re— 
marked, no contrivance that I have heard of for thus 
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remembered, that the current, when the rivers are 


swelled, must force them forward at those periods in 
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which they are now observed in much greater num— 
bers than at any other, so as to render them then con— 
spicuous; whereas, in mounting the river, their pro— 
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greſs, by being more equally divided through a longer 
period of time, must be much leſs perceptible. 

In confirmation of the opinion, that this progress 
may hitherto have escaped notice merely from our not 
having adverted to it, I may be allowed to remark, 
that, although there is reason to believe that there is 
not a river in the kingdom, especially such as derive 
their origin from marshes or extensive lakes, in which 
the eels at ihe regular season do not descend the river; 
yet, unleſs it be in the two cases above designed, 
which are so similar in kind, though separated at such 
a distance as to leave no room to suspect that the prac- 
tices there adopted have been communicated from the 


1 one to the other, a similar progreſs of this fish has 
4 1 | never been remarked. For my own part, I have nv! 
34 a doubt, from the above stated facts, that a similar 
progreſs in all cages must take place under similar 


1 r 
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cireumstances; and I am firmly convinced, that by 
attending to these facts with care, and adopting the 
arrangements that reason will suggest on such occa- 
sions, many beneficial fisheries of this sort may be 
established in situations where hitherto nothing of the 
kind has ever been deemed poſsible. 

It is perhaps unneceſsary to remark, that if the 
large cels do indecd return, it might be poſsible, by 
watching the time of their progreſs, to devise con- 
trivances for stopping them in their ascent somewhat 
similar to the construction of cruives for salmon, 


which might be done at a very trifling expence, upon 


those small rills especially «that communicate with 
swamps or lakes; for though the banks were over- 
flowed during floods, yet if these eel-traps occupied 
the full width of the rill, when in its usual state, no 
loſs could be sustained during floods; as the strength 
of the current would at that time interrupt their pro- 
oreſs upwards. It is very probable also, that if the 
large eels do indeed return, they may do it more lei- 
surely than they descend, especially where the water 
runs dead. It is, therefore, in brisk running streams 
that we shall most likely be able to discover the cir- 
cumstances that affect these migrationns. 

It may be proper also to remark, that if my con- 
jecture respecting the periodical migrations of this 
kind of fish be well founded, and general, it ought to 
follow, that fewer cels should be found in those lakes 
where the water as it iſsues from them falls over a 
stecp rock, forming a deep cascade, than in others 
where the communication with the sea is more free; 
because, though the eels might be precipitated over 
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it in their descent, the young fry would be there in. 
terrupted in their attempts to ascend over it, Exactly 
such is the case with Loch-schin, a large fresh water 
lake in the shire of Sutherland in Scotland. Can any 
of my readers inform me whether eels abound in that 
lake or not, and whether those that are there found 
are in any respects distinguishable from others? I ask 
not if there be any eels in it; for that there will be 
Some, I have no doubt; but the question is, are there 
as Many as in similar lakes, below which there 18 no 
Steep cascade? 

The migrations of herrings, though the knowledge 


of them would be of much greater consequence to man 


than that of either of the former, are still leſs under- 


stood than those are. With regard to the fishes al- 


ready noticed, though our information be but small, 
our judgment in respect to them has not been misled 


by false intelligence; so that, although we have much 


to learn, we have nothing to unlearn: not so with re- 
card to herrings; for, though our knowledge respect- 


ing them be indeed. extremely limited, yet every person 


who has but glanced at the subject, believes that he 
has a thorough knowledge of every particular respect- 
ing the migration of this interesting little fish, how- 
ever imperfect his information may be respecting other 
particulars affecting it. Yet I am not, in fact, aware 


of any circumstance respecting the natural- history of 


the herring that is involved in such obscurity as that 
of its emigrations; so that we have much to unlearn 
before we can begin our search after useful informa- 
tion: and nothing aſsuredly can tend so much to re- 
tard our progreſs in any research as the necelsity of 
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this kind of retrograde motion, which is so unpleasing 
to the feelings of man in general, that many persons 
will rather choose to continue in delusion than make 


the neceſsary efforts to free themselves from its influ- 


ence. 

What renders the case particularly hopeleſs in the 
present instance is, the beautiful simplicity of the sys- 
tem that has been invented respecting this matter, the 
length of time that it has been received by all the 
literary world as an acknowledged truth, and the high 
authorities (if great names shall be admitted as such) 
that may be adduced in support of it. Vet, in spite 
of all these authorities, it will not be difficult, T 1ma- 
gine, to show, that well ascertained facts so evidently 
contradict that system, as of neceſsity to compel the 
attentive inquirer, whatever reluetance he may feel on 
the occasion, entirely to abandon the hypothesis as 
untenable, whatever difficulty he may find in devising 
another that shall prove satisfactory: but as error, he 
knows, must, at all events, be abandoned before truth 
can be discovered, he has no other alternative than to 
follow that course. 

Who the person was that first published the po- 
pular account of the migration of herrings, J have not 


yet been able to learn; but that it was admitted as a 


true account before the year 1550, when Guicciardini 
wrote his Descril{ione de paces: bass!, is certain; for 
he there distinctly details it as such in nearly the same 
terms in which it is now described; and it has been 
copied from him, or his authorities, by all the writers 


that bave since treated of the herring fishery, with 


scarcely a single exception, and without the smallest 
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indication of doubt as to any particular respecting it 
being given by any of them. The outlines of this sys- 
tem are as follow: 

The great receptacle of herrings, according to this 
account the officinea gentium, or grand store-house, 
from which the whole world is supplied with her- 
rings, is the great Northern Ocean. In this unex- 
plored retreat, they are said to be accumnlated in 
immense multitudes during the early part of each 
year; from whence there iſsues forth annually about 


the end of May, or beginning of June (much, as it 


would seem, after the same manner as a swarm of 
bees iſsue from the parent hive), an immense swarm 
of herrings, which, proceeding in a compacted body 
in a southern direction, gradually fill all the southern 
Seas that lie in the course of their progreſs, This im- 
mense swarm or schoale of herrings (as it is tech- 
nically called) have, according to this account, pro- 
ceeded so far in their course as to reach the islands 
of Shetland toward or before the middle of June. 
Here these islands, opposing their progreſs, compel 
the herrings to separate; one body of the fish proceeds 


forward along the eastern shores of these islands, which 


in their progreſs fill all the lochs [Joch means here a 
narrow arm of the sea breaking into the land, such 
are Loch-urn; Loch-duich, and all the other lochs in 
the west Highlands] and bays on the western coasts 
of the continent, the Baltic being included among the 
number. Part of these still go forward, from which 
are detached small schoales which appear in the bays 
on the castern coasts of Scotland, Still proceeding 
forward, they at length reach the coast of Norfolk 
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about the beginning of October, where the fishers of 
Yarmouth then find them; but, what is singularly 
remarkable, none have ever been found on the oppo- 
site coasts of Holland. The great body of the fish 
being by this time much divided, they proceed only 
in small numbers to the southward; and, coasting 
round the southern shores of Britain, they finally 
unite with their brethren, which had separated from 
them at Shetland, about the Land's End of Cornwall, 
near the beginning of winter, 


309 


Part of the schoale which went along the western 

coasts of Shetland, soon meeting the Orkney islands, 
1 there fill all the bays on these coasts that they en- 
4 counter: the chief body, still proceeding to the west 
of these islands, at last meet the northern parts of 
Scotland and the western isles, and are thus forced 
once more to divide, one part continuing their pro— 
greſs between the main land and the western islands, 
the other going along to the westward of these islands, 
filing the bays of these coasts in their progreſs. They 
thus pals on between the main land and the Isle of 
Man, a detachment proceeding at the same time along 
the west coasts of Ireland; till, finally, the remains 
of these two divisions join their long-lost companions 
about the coasts of Cornwall, where they disappear, 
aud return as well as they can, but nobody knows 
how, to their original habitation in the Northern 
1 Ocean, to be ready at the appointed time to set out 
N A | anew in their annual progreſe. 
nn Such, in few words, are the outlines of the tale that 
has been told, and gravely repeated, as undeniable facts, 
by all our writers for three hundred years past, No 
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doubt, such a tale is well calculated to catch the minds 
of the multitude; for it has so much of the wonderful 
as cannot fail to operate powerfully on their imagina- 
tions; but one would concelve that this very circum- 
stance should have induced philosophers to suspect 
that there might be some fallacy in it, and thus have 
induced them to compare and examine the facts on 
which it is said to rest, and thus to establish, without 
doubt, either its truth or its fallacy. I cannot, how- 
ever, ſind that this has been done by any one; so that 
the task, thus late, has at last fallen to my share. 

I myself, like most of those, I presume, who shall. 
read this, for a great many years of my life relied with 
the most unsuspecting confidence upon the truth of 
this tale in all its parts; conceiving that so many men 
of the most respectable talents could not have propa- 
gated it with such steadineſs without having examined 
it with attention. In this state of mind J entered upon 
a survey of the fisheries on the coasts of Scotland in 
the year 1784. But my embarraſsment was great, 
when, on conversing with actual fishermen, who had 
long followed that employment as a busineſs, instead 
of meeting with that beautiful arrangement that I ex- 
pected, I found myself involved in a chaos of contra- 
dictory facts, which could in no way be brought to 
quadrate with the above hypothesis; and the incflec- 
tual efforts I made to reconcile these, involved my mind 
for a time in the utmost perplexity and confusion. To 
free myself from this embarraſsing situation, I resolved 
to set aside all idea of hypothesis or system of any 
kind, and to attend to facts only as they occurred; 
and, having carefully ascertained them, enter them in 
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my minutes with the most scrupulous fidelity. Even 
the fishermen themselves, I found, had been embar- 
raſsed in the same way as I was; so that when they 
attempted to give a connected view of the procedure 
which they ought to follow, it would in general have 
led to a conduct extremely different from that which 
they found themselves under the neceſsity of adhering 
to in practice; thus it required a steady attention to 
discriminate between the directions they gave as a rule 
of conduct, and the procedure they actually did adopt 
in the prosecution of their busineſs; the last of which 
I marked with care, and the first was with equal cau- 
tion totally neglected: nor was it till after a. very 
careful collation of the facts thus obtained, that the 
fallacy of this long-lived hypothesis became clearly 
apparent. These facts I threw together in an Appen- 
dix to the report that I presented to the Committee of 
Parliament, on the Northern Fisheries, anno 1785, 
that has been since published in the account of the 
Hebrides, Appendix, No. 2, to which the curious 
reader, who wants full information on this subject, is 
referred. The few facts that follow will be sufficient, 
on the present occasion, to show the fallacy of that 
hypothesis. 

If the hypothesis above stated had been well Ended, 
the fishing for herrings in all the Enropean seas ought 
to begin first in the most northerly parts, and gra- 
dually extend to the southward; but how do, facts in 
this respect stand? Although much irregylarity pre- 
vails with respect to the time when the ſishery com- 

mences on different parts of the coast; yet there is in 


some cases a sort of order observable, which, though 
Vol. II. 5 2 F 
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not invariably steady, is nevertheleſs, on an average 
of years, pretty uniform. In this sense then it may 
be said, that the earliest herring fisheries on the coats 
of Britain, are those on the coasts of the Isle of Ma 
and in Loch-fine, Herrings, on an avera Sea- 
sons, are caught in these two places two months (often 
three months) before a single herring can be observed 
on any of the coasts of Scotland, or the Isles from 
Cape Wrath to the Mull of Cantyre; though it is ob- 
vious, by inspection of the map, that, had the hypo- 
thesis been just, the fishes could not have got to either 
of these places without having first paſsed Cape Wrath, 
and all the other places between that and the Mull of 
Cantyre. How then, it may be asked, should it so 
happen, that nine years out of ten they are first seen 
in these two southern stations? 

Again: few herrings are in general to be found on 
the Orkney coast, where they should, by the hypo- 
thesis, abound in immense multitudes in the month 
of June; yet, instead of this, it is seldom that a single 
herring can be there caught at that season of the year; 
and the few herrings that can be there caught are taken 
only during the winter months, long after they should 
have deserted those seas. 

Again: by the hypothesis we should expect that 
the herrings in their progreſs southward, in the month 
of June, when the north coast of Seotland, from Cape 
Wrath to Thurso, opposed their progreſs, could not 
fail to be then pushed in immense multitudes into all 
the creeks and bays on this coast. The fact, however, 
is, that scarcely any herrings can be there caught; and 
the few that are there found are chiefly caught in win- 
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ter, The same observations apply to the Murray Firth, 
in which, toward Inverneſs, a few herrings sometimes 
may be found, and still more during late years on the east 
coast of Caithneſs; but here also the principal fishing 
season is winter, when they ought long to have aban- 
doned that coast. It deserves also to be remarked, 

that, although the Dutch, from the conveniency and 
safety of Braſsay sound in Shetland, have established 
that station as a general rendezvous for their buſses, 
from whence they are to take their departure on the 
26th of June, to prosecute the fisheries during the 
ensuing season wherever they shall find it most con- 
venient; yet the herring fishery that the natives oc- 
casionally follow on that coast, is not in the summer, 
but in the winter season. It deserves farther to be 
remarked, that on the coast of Sweden, not much to 
the southward of Shetland, the herring ſishery never 
commences till toward the month of December. 

It has been already stated, that the supposed pro- 
greſs of the herrings southward is at such a rate as 
that they reach Yarmouth about the month of Oc- 
tober; and this fact has been deemed the most unde- 
niable proof of the truth of the hypothesis. But 
though it be admitted, that the herring fishery begins 
with as much regularity at Yarmouth in the month 
of October, as it does at the Isle of Man and Loch- 
fine in the month of June; yet these two facts, s0 
clearly contradicting each other, only tend to show 
the groundleſsneſs of that hypothesis; more especially 
when connected with those that have been already 
stated; to which I beg leave to add the following. 
About eight or nine years ago a large body of herrings 
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was discovered in the Frith of Forth above Leith in 
« the month of November, where they continued in 
Z great numbers till the month of February. They have 
| made their appearance in the same place, and nearly 
at the same season, every year since that time, though 
they have never been discovered there till more than 
a month after the Yarmouth fisheries, so much south 
of them, were at the best, and had begun to decline, 
| Finally, to conclude this branch of our subject: the 
herring fisheries on the coasts of Hampshire, in the 
south of England, usually take place in the month 
of October, at the very same time with that at Yar- 
mouth, both which fishings are ended some time in 
November; whereas in the narrow seas, within reach 
of the London market, it is well known, that herrings 
are caught occasionally, and sold in the streets of Lon- 
don, in the months of November, December, January, 
February, March, April, and May; but chiefly in this 
last month, when there. 1s scarcely a year occurs in 
which they are not to be found there in abundance; at 
which time, according to the hypothesis, they should 
be all far to the northward of Shetland. 
From these facts, to which might be added many 
more were it deemed neceſsary, it is evident, that the 
account of the migrations of herrings above quoted is 
entirely hypothetical, and is clearly contradicted by 
the most undeniable evidence; so that it ought to be 
abandoned as erroneous and chimerical. fy 
That herrings, however, do shift from place to place 
occasionally, and keep together for the most part in 
great bodies called schoales, is an undeniable fact; but 
what the causes of these migrations are, or whither 
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they go when they withdraw from our sight, remain 
yet to be discovered. The following facts and obser- 
vations, tending to lead to an elucidation of this cir- 
eumstance, deserve consideration, because, whatever 
tends to develope the truth must at the same time aug- 
ment the knowledge and extend the power of man. 


[To be continued.] 
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Remarks on Mr. Howleit's Pamphlet on Tythes, 
[ Continued from page 370.] 

THROUGHOUT the whole of his pamphlet, Mr. 
Howlett rests his defence of tythes chiefly on their 
legality. Thus, he says (page 84) © The general fal- 
| lacy running through nearly the whole of the preced- 
ing strietures, seems to be the not considering that 
tythes, whether in the hands of the clergy or laity, are 
their legal and constitutional property, and that they 
neither are, nor ever were, the property of the state.“ 
And again (page 95) he says, „If it (the land) will 
not bear both rent and tythes, either rent or tythes 
must be waved, or the undertaking dropped. But the 
right to each is exactly the same, and the heavy charge 
of obstructing agricultural improvements falls equally 
upon both: again (page 106) * the clergyman had 
a right to insist upon all the milk of every tenth day :?? 
again (page 79) „But are not tythes as much the 
property of the tythe-man, whether clerigal or lay, as 
any land estate in the kingdom is the property of its 
owner? Probably established too on a basis of much 
greater antiquity, especially the former of the two:“ 
and so on in innumerable places. 
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In a disquisition respecting the expediency only of 
tythes, one must surely be at a loſs to conceive how 
any argument respecting its legalii/ should have an 
influence upon it. I do not know that the legality 
of properly exacting tythe in this country was ever 
doubted; but aſsuredly no one will seriously maintain 
that a proof of the /egality or the antiquity. of any 
claim implies that the exacting such legal claims may 
not prove injurious to the community: nor do I pre- 
sume that the adyocates for tythe will pretend seriously 
to maintain that the antiquity of a legal claim ought 
to preclude a fair investigation of the effects of its 
operations upon the body politic; or, if it shall be 
proved to be pernicious, can these claims be urged as 
a bar to the right of parliament, if it shall judge 
proper, to remove them. That the very antiquity of 
an institution may render it pernicious, though it was 
once perhaps beneficial, is obvious, because of changes 
that may have taken place in the state of society be- 
tween these two periods; and may not tythe be one 
of this nature? If so, where is the impropriety of 
pointing out these evils to the legislature, and request- 
ing that judicious and equitable modifications of such 
laws should be made? Why then should those who 
enter into such investigations be stigmatised as persons 
who are inimical to any claſs of men in the state? I, 
ſor one, profeſs myself to be the friend of every man 
or body of men in the kingdom, who do not set them 
selves up as insidious defenders of claims that are 
clearly pernicious, and who thus, by endeavouring to 
pervert the understanding of legislators, ted to aug- 
ment evils whose preſsure, if not judiciously removed, 
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will become, in time, extremely ruinous. It is by no 
means my wish to irritate, but rather to calm the 
minds of my readers: but it is impoſsible for any 
considerate person not to recollect, when he is thus 
driven to advert to it, that claims of the clerical order 
as a body, sternly urged as legal rights, founded on 
the antiquity of customs that have long been aban- 
doned as destructive, deluged Europe with blood for 
ages together. I wish not then to see claims of this 
nature urged with too much pertinacity, lest it should 
provoke discuſsions that ought to be avoided. What, 
for instance, can be the raeaning of the phrase,“ that 
they (the tythes) neither are, nor ever were, the pro- 
perty of the state; or, that the right to these, espe- 
cially clerical tythes, was “ probably too established 
on a basis of much greater antiquity*?* than the pro- 
perty of any landed estate in the kingdom? Aſsuredly 
it is not meant to say that the state, that is, the com- 
munity at large, or any individual under the protection 
of the legislature, never had a right to do with the 
land itself, or the whole produce of it, whatever they 
deemed proper. Mr. H. will not surely maintain that 
there never was a time when Christian clergy were 
not known in this kingdom, and when, of course, no 
tythe could be appropriated to their support. If this 
position cannot be denied, what can be the meaning 
of saying that they did not belong to the state? What 
other power than the legislative authority could have 
appropriated tithe to the clergy? And, if it was not under 
the power of the legislature, by what right could the 
clergy acquire it? If the whole of the property once 
belonged to the state, or to those to whom the state 
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had aſsigned it, must not the tythe, which was only 
a part of that whole, have belonged to it? As to the 

antiquity of tythe in Judea, as appropriated to the sup- 

port of the tribe of Levi, it concerns us not to inquire, 

The laws of Judah and of Israel certainly are no other- 

wise binding upon Britain, than in as far as the legis- 

lature of Britain have chosen to adopt them; otherwise 

we must have all been eireumeised to this day. But the 

tythe, of Jewish origin, could only be introduced into 

Britain as a fund appropriated to the support of Christian 

clergy, after the Christian religion was introduced into 

this country. Was there no property in land before that 

time? I touch on these arguments merely to show the 
tendeney of that spirit of partiality which I have above 

reprehended, and to offer a caution against indulging 
in such excelses. 

One of the principal duties of the legislature of every 
country 1s, to correct those laws which, in consequence 
perhaps of a change of circumstances respecting so- 
ciety from the time of their enactment, have been 
found to have a pernicious influence on that commu- 
nity for whose preservation and welfare they were, no 
doubt; originally enacted; and there 1s upon record 
many instances of the happy effects that have resulted 
from an interference of the legislature in thus abolish- 
ing laws which had unhappily been too long tolerated 
as undeniably of great antiquity. One instance of 
this nature, which is exactly in 08 I shall beg 
leave here to specify. 

When the rebellion that broke out in Scotland in 
the year 1745 was ended, it was natural for the legis- 
lature to try to discover the circumstances which had 
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Jed to that event. Tn the course of that investigation 
it appeared obvious to them, that a custom which had 
obtained the authority of a law, whose origin was lost 
in its antiquity, but by which the inferior claſses of 
men were rendered so entirely dependent on their im- 
mediate superiors, that they could not be deemed free 
agents, and of course were thus prevented from avail- 
ing themselves of their natural powers in the pursuits 
of industry for their own emolument, had considerably 
contributed to that insurrection., Every landed pro- 
prietor in that country could thus, in particular, legally 
exact from those on his estate, at pleasure, services 
that were totally indefinite, under the name of vse and 
wont; and the proprietor of every estate that had been 
erected into the honour of a barony, as it was called, 
had the power to make laws for the internal regula- 
tion of his own estate, that no one could contraveen, 
which went so far as to inflict the punishments of 
fines, imprisonment, and even death itself in many 


cases. To remove the evils that originated in this 


pernicious, though legal right, parliament in its great 
wisdom saw fit to annihilate at once the whole of 
those heretable jurisdictions in Scotland, and, in lieu 
of that, to aſsign to the respective poſseſsors of those 
jurisdictions, a certain sum in money by way of com- 
pensation for them. Some persons who were fond 
of power, no doubt, complained of being deprived of 


their 14ght without their own consent; but the ge- 


neral sense of the nation was so much in favour of 
the abolition of them, that these claims were disre- 
garded, the law was paſsed, and the money paid out 
of the funds belonging to the state. From that mo- 
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ment the state of the country was immediately changed, 
and the improvements in agriculture, which so con- 
spicuously distinguish Scotland above all other nations 
in modern time, date their origin from the year in 
which that law was paſsed. Again; at a later period 
still, it having been found that the independent king- 
dom of the Isle of Man, which belonged to the duke 
of Athol as sovereign, was employed as a harbour ſor 
smugglers, by whose means the public revenue was 
greatly diminished; the legislature took the case into 
consideration, and, finding no other mode of removing 
the evil than that of destroying its independency, they 
paſsed an act to purchase that regality from the duke 
of Athol, and it was purchased for the sum of 70,0001], 
by 5 Geo. 3, c. 26. Who then will dare to say, that 
the legislature of Great Britain has not a right to in- 
quire into the tendency of tythe to retard the operations 


of agriculture, and to abolish the tythe entirely, if it 


shall be found that its tendency is pernicious; giving, 


in lieu of it, such a compensation to those who have 
a legal right to tythe, as they in their wisdom shall 
think fit? If it be the duty of the legislature to inves- 


tigate such questions, it is certainly at the same time 
the duty of every well-disposed subject to bring for- 
ward such facts to the publie at large as have fallen 
within the sphere of his observation, which have a 
tendency to elucidate the question. Such, and such 
only, are the motives that have ever induced me to 
enter upon this investigation. 

J must take notice of one other opinion indicated 
in these extracts, to which the author recurs in innu- 
merable parts of his work, viz, the identity that he 
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always supposes to take place betweerr the operation 


of rent and tythe. © The right to these (he says) is 


exactly the same, and the heavy charge of obstructing 
agricultural improvements falls equally upon both.” 
That many persons should fall into this vulgar mis— 
conception, is perhaps not very surprising; for few 


have been at the pains to investigate the subject fully; 


yet one would think that it was incumbent on an au- 
thor who makes such serious charges against land- 
owners as Mr. H. has repeatedly done in this pam- 
phlet, to inform himself particularly as to this subject. 
Speaking of che rise of rents that would probably take 


place were tythes commuted, he asks, p. 97, © What 


in that case must become of the poor tenants? Must 
they not be squeezed to death?** One would imagine 


that before a man could prevail upon himself to write 


in this absurd strain, so contrary to the universal feel- 
ings of mankind, he would have taken some pains to 
be sure that he was well-informed on the subject. 
Those who hare perused the diſsertation on rent and 
tythe inserted in the Vth volume of these Recreations, 
page 401, will be able to judge how miserably defi- 
cient he has been in this respect. To that article I 
refer for a full refutation of all that he has so incau- 
tiously uttered on this subject. 

This is, however, a favourite topic with Mr. H. and 
he returns to it again and again; particularly in pages 
34 and 35, where he says, that if the farmers were 
relieved from tythes, the landlord “ would have 


stronger temptations to tyranny; the former (the 


farmers) would be in imminent danger of becoming 
mere slaves and vaſsals; so that tythe, we find, is, 
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according to him, not only no obstruction to agricul- 
ture, but its sole safeguard and protector; which, if 
removed, must prove the absolute destruction of all 
the farmers in the kingdom!!! In support of which 
truly original opinion, he adduces the following cu- 
rious illustration. 

The writer (he says) of the general view of the 
agriculture of the county of Mid Lothian, in Scotland, 
says, © tythes are unknown in this county; a circum- 
e stance with which the proprietors in particular have 
& reason to be satisfied, as it is one of the causes of 
ce rents being high, and the profits of farming being 
ce low.” Page 56. This fact, Mr. H. adds, is worth 
a thousand speculative reasonings.“ 

* The same writer (he adds, page 52) gives us an- 


other piece of information of similar tendency.“ There 


6 1s, perhaps, no profeſsion whatever, he tells us, which 
gives so small a return for the stock employed in 
5 trade, and the knowledge and application neceſsary, 
5 as does agriculture in the vicinity of a great town, 
ee where, from the great competition for land, arising 
« from the continual influx of noviciates, who are 
ce eager to become farmers, the profits of the real hus- 
c bandman are reduced to the lowest degree of recom- 
* pence. Thus, while it may be observed with what 
cc rapidity fortunes have been lately here acquired, not 
& only in the higher profeſsions, but even in the lower 
mechanical arts, there is hardly an example of a 
6 farmer being able to raise himself above his former 
* Station; although the husbandmen here consist of a 
£ body of men three times more numerous, and poſ- 
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ce geſsing a stock in trade six times greater, than that 


« of any distinct profeſsion whatever.“ 


« Have we not here (says Mr. H.) a striking illus- 
tration of what I have above supposed would be the 
consequence of the abolition of clerical tythes, that 
what the English farmers now contingently get by the 


general moderation of the clergy, the landlords would 
immediately put into their own pockets, &c.? The 
Scotch farmers, we find, in the vicinity of great towns, 
and he might as justly have said every where else] 


cannot advance one step towards the improvement of 
their circumstances, but remain in their original sta- 


tions as poor as their ancestors; though they are free 
from the burden of tythes, with all their oppreſsions 


and embarraſsments, which are here so loudly lament- 
ed. How is the case with the English farmers in 


similar situations? Visit the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, of Sheffield, of Leeds, of Manchester, of Liver- 


pool, [aſsuredly Mr. H. never was in the neighbour- 


hood of these places to examine the state of their 


agriculture, he has been considering the mercantile 


or manufacturing profeſsions] of Birmingham, and 


you behold the poor creatures so shackled in their ex- 
ertions, so erushed hy the dead weiglit of tythes, 80 


haraſsed by the oppreſsions of ty{he-men, and the ra- 


pacity of parsons, that they are every day rising into 
opulence, purchasing estates at higher prices than 


others can afford to give for them, and finally turning 


their backs upon the plough, and the dung cart, and 


commencing gentlemen.“ In another place (p. 29) 


he says, © nay, cast a glance over the kingdom (Eng- 


land) at large, and do we not see its cultivation grow- 
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ing and flourisbing in every part? Is there a nation 
in Europe where its advancement has been more rapid, 
or in which it presents a more enchanting spectacle, 
even those countries not excepted where tythes are 
unknowns” TI answer without hesitation, YES, and 
I shall soon adduce satisfactory evidence of it. 

The above might, I think, be given as a very fair 
specimen of the nature of the facts and manner of con- 
ducting the argument throughout the whole of this 
pamphlet. Were the subject of Jeſs real consequence, 
it might give room for some remarks that might tend 
to enliven our page. In this instance, however, we 
shall not be diverted from the sober path of argument 
by the temptation here thrown im the way. The few 
following remarks will show the 2 of such a mode 
of arguing. 


That the farmers in | Scotland pay no abe is a truth 


that is universally known; and that the profits on ca- 


pital employed in agriculture is there, as every where 
else in Britain, leſs than when employed in any other 
busineſs of note in the island, will not be disputed by 
any one who knows thoroughly either Scotland or 
England. But where Mr. H. learned that the agri- 
culture in Scotland is in a leſs progreſsive state than 
that of England, or that the farmers there are “ as 
poor as their ancestors, and “ cannot advance one 
step in the improvement of their circumstances, I 


cannot tell. Aſsuredly neither of these facts are con- 


tained in the extract that he has made from the survey 
of Mid-Lothian. I know the author of that book very 
well; and I know also, that there are few propositions 
you could enounce to him to which he would more 
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warmly object than that such an inference could be 
fairly drawn from his writing. I know the country 
too to which this writing refers; and I know farther, 
that nothing would be more contrary to truth than 
such an allegation would be, had he, in truth, made 
it. I know farther too, that in that county (the very 
county wherein I myself was born) and those adjoin— 
ing to it, agricultural improvements have advanced 
within the last fifty years with a rapidity that is so far 
from being equalled by that of any part of England, 
that an idea of it could scarcely be conceived by any 
one in this kingdom who has not been witnels to it. 
I know also, that the bulk of the farmers there are an 


independent- minded, respectable, well-informed claſs 


of men, who, though not in general what in the pre- 
sent times would be called wealthy, are greatly more 
so than their grandfathers were, and capable of at- 
taining every enjoyment that is suitable to their sta- 
tion in life; and who would look down with contempt 
on the pitiful operations of the farmers in general round 
Liverpool, Manchester, and the other towns men- 
tioned, not London excepted; where, unlefs in a few 
patches above excepted, and grazing, which I scarcely 
would call agriculture, the meaning of the word im- 
provements, when compared with their exertions, 
seems to be scarcely known, These are things that 
I know, and that every one who is equally acquainted 
with the places in question, as I am, will have no 
scruple in acknowledging. No wonder, then, if I 
should be astonished to find a man who could ven- 


ture to draw such an inference from a writing which 


gives not the smallest countenance for it, and 
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that is so directly the reverse of the real state of 
facts. 

That the very flourishing state of agriculture in Scot- 
land at the present moment, and the vigorous exertions 
that have been there made by the farmers, are prin. 
cipally owing to the absence of tythes too, no one who 
knows what these exertions are or have been, can 
doubt; nor will any considerate person be ever brought 
to believe, that, had tythe been demandable there, any 
thing like to one fourth part of the quantity of corn 
which it now yields could ever have been produced in 
that country. A man who writes thus boldly should 
be either well acquainted with the facts himself, or 
should take care that he does not draw inferences from 
writings which those writings do not authorise. That 
Mr. H. is not acquainted with the facts, is clear to 
every one who does know them; and it is equally 
clear, that the quotation does not authorise his in- 
ference. YO FFF 

The writer of the articles quoted has very truly said,; 
that agricultural profits are leſs than those in any other 
busineſs, and has justly aſsigned the reasons for it; in 
consequence, he has very properly observed, “ that 
there is hardly an example of a farmer being able to 
raise himself above his former station; that is, above 
the station of a farmer; “ although the husbandmen 
here consist of a body of men three times more nu— 

merous, and poſseſsing a stock in trade six times 
greater, than that of any distinct profeſsion,” The 
truth of this position I will avouch as to Scotland; 
and, notwithstanding the bold aſsertions of our author 
to the contrary, so often repeated in this pamphlet, 1 


smallest exception to the rule, but much the reverse. 
For, although it cannot be supposed that in a busineſs 
in which such a very large proportion of the people, 


and so great a share of the capital and industry of the 


nation, has been continually employed for centuries 


past, some few individuals among them should not have 


been able to acquire a fortune and purchase an estate, 
so as to rise into a higher station; yet it will be no 
difficult matter to bring conviacing proofs, and such 
as come within the knowledge of every individual who 
chooses to investigate it, that for one farmer who thus 
rises from his original station, there are at least a hun- 
dred in every other profeſsion in this country, in which 
is embarked from the beginning an equal amount of 
capital, and where equal industry is exerted, who 
do so. 


Let any one who entertains a doubt of the truth of 


this position adopt the following mode of procedure, 
and he will soon be able to ascertain the fact. Let 
him take one hundred men without selection, who are 
engaged in any of the active profeſsions in London; 
Such as merchants, shop-keepers, master tradesmen, 
and others, and let him diligently inquire, 80 as to as- 
certain, what was the amount of capital in money that 
each of them poſseſsed at his first outset in life. Let 


him then take a hundred farmers [mere graziers I still 


say are not entitled to the honour of being ranked 

among them] in any of the adjoining counties, with- 

out selection also, and ascertain by the same means the 

amount of the capital that each of them poſseſsed at his 

outset in life; and he will soon find that the agricultural 
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can see no reason to think that England affords the 
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exceeded the mercantile capital at their outset in life in 
the ratio, I have no doubt, of four to one at the least, 

Let him then make the same kind of 1nquiry into 

che amount of the capital of a similar hundred persons 
in each of these two claſses, when they have attained 
the age of sIxT x years; and it will be found, I have 
no doubt, that the capital of the mercantile claſs ex- 
ceeds that of the agricultural, at that period of their 
lives, in the proportion (perhaps of ten, but we shall 
say only) of four to one. 

Let him then look into the amount of money that 
has been expended by each of these claſses, on per- 
sonal and family expences respectively for the course 

of forty years past; and I do not suppose that any one 
who is in the smallest degree acquainted with subjects 
of this nature, will scruple to admit, that the mercan- 
tile expenditure has been more than double that of the 
agricultural during all that time. Nor should I be 
surprised to find, that this last article alone, when 
augmented by interests upon it, should equal the 
5 whole of the agricultural capital at the last named 
period. If these facts are so, or nearly so, who will 
pretend to say, that money employed in agriculture 
gives nearly an equal return to that which the same 
money employed in other kinds of busineſs in this 
country would do? 

As it is impoſsible, however, to get at the facts 
above referred to with absolute precision, I shall beg 
leave to refer to some other sources of information, 
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which will serve to show that the conclusion above 5 
stated is well founded. Take a ride round London in Fo 
any direction you please, and you will find that the 
country is every where ornamented with fine houses, 

il. attractive villas, and habitations that bespeak the opu- 
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lence of the owners, Inquire who are the owners or 
occupiers of these superb palaces; take Lysons's ac- 
curate survey of this district in your hand, and you 
will ſind that nearly nine out of ten are the country 
residences of merchants, manufacturers, or tradesmen, 
who keep their town house and country house, their 


equipage and servants; or of men who have made 
their fortune in trade, and have retired from busineſs; 


while not one in some hundreds of these (I do not 
myself, indeed, know one) is occupied by a farmer 
who has made his money in that line of busineſs. 
Whence comes it, I would then ask, that we should 


be led to the same general conclusion by these two 


different tests, if it be not that agricultural profit is 
leſs than the general profit in other employments f in 
this country? 


But, though these two tests will be sufficient to 


satisfy any impartial inquirer, we have no occasion to 
stop here in our illustration of this particular; and I 
shall proceed a little farther. Every one knows that 
the city of London abounds in Scotchmen. You can 
go into no company in which some of these, often a 
large proportion, are not to be found. What is it 
that induces 80 many of them to come hither? No 
one will alledge that it is the superabundance of their 
capital that forces them to leave their native home; 
on the contrary, it is generally admitted, that it is a 
deficiency in that respect which drives them thence, 
and the hopes of beitering their circumstances that 


draws them hither. These emigrants (if you please 


so to call them) with a very few exceptions, consist 

of the sons of gentlemen of small landed property, of 

clergymen, and of farmers, who, finding that they had 
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not stock sufficient to be able to put their sons into 
the busineſs of farming, are forced to content them- 
selves with giving the young men the best education 
that their circumstances can afford, and then make 
them trust to their own attention_and industry, and 
avail themselves of their natural talents and acquire- 
ments, for earning their own subsistence in a respect- 
able way. What use they make of these talents and 
acquirements, and what succels attends them in busi- 
neſs, may perhaps be better ascertained in the change 
of London than any where else ; where, if all the per- 
sons who were originally of the above description were 
taken away, a most deplorable blank would he expe- 
rienced. How few of these emigrants, however, do 
we find occupying the agricultural departments in this 
country, though this be the favourite pursuit of most 
of them! Not one in a thousand of them enter upon 
that busineſs; and why? The answer. is plain, their 
capitals are inadequate to the purpose. In other em- 
ployments, attention, aſs1duity, and fidelity, are found 
on man; occasions to supply the want of capital; and 
are the sure means of obtaining, in due time, respeet- 
ability and credit, by means of which wealth may be 
accumulated in city busineſs to an indefinite amount. 
Not so with agriculture. The man who shall engage 
in that employment, whatever his skill and industry 
may be, without an abundant capital in hard cash, 
will soon find himself involved in difficulties inextri- 
cable, under which he must succumb. If these do 
not afford proofs that industry, talents, and capital are 
leſs produetive of profit in agriculture than they are in 
other modes of applying them in this country, I do 
not know that we can look for proofs of any thing of 
the same nature in any case whatever. 
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I purposely mentioned the natives of Scotland in 
the above example, beeause their language makes a 
distinction that is more easy to he recognised than 
some others; but you are not to suppose that the same 
circumstances do not operate after the same manner 


in all other parts of this country. From every county 


in England and Wales there 1s a like eflux of persons 
of a similar description from the country towards Lon- 
don and other towns. These persons, in the earlier 
part of their days, are chiefly employed in managing 
the busineſs of such men as have already acquired 
a sufficient capital to be preparing to retire from busi- 


neſs, and these young persons come gradually to oc- 


cupy the places. of those rich citizens as they withdraw 
to the country in order to commence gentlemen; so 
that were the whole of those persons who have come 
from the country to the metropolis with little or no 
capital to be withdrawn from it at once, there would 
be a total stagnation to trade and busineſs of every 
sort; and what was once said sarcastically by one per- 
son might be said then with great truth, that here is d 
cit to be let; for small is the number of the children 
there of such parents as have not amaſsed fortunes 
sufficient to be able either to retire from busineſs en- 


 tirely, or who find it unneceſsary to manage it other- 


wise than through the ministration of others. In agri- 
culture, however, this is far from being the case. 
The little capital that has been slowly acquired by at- 


tention and frugality in that busineſs, descends from the 


father to the son, usually for many generations, before 
one of them is able to rise into a state of respectable 
independence, With these facts before our eyes, 
written in characters sufficiently legible to every one 
who is disposed to read them, how is it poſsible to 
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deny, that in no busineſs in this country are the returns 
for capital and industry so small as in agriculture? 

I should not have taken the trouble to arrange these 
facts, and to bring them together under this point of 
view, had I not conceived it to be a matter of the ut- 
most importance that they should be now adyerted to, 

not to the welfare alone, but to the very existence of 
this country; and I most sincerely regret the inefficacy 
of the power that is thus exerted to accomplish the 
end. If the indignation J have felt at seeing writers 
of some name incautiously fanning instead of allaying 
the flame of popular delusion that threatens to prove 
so very destructive, has betrayed me into some degree z 
of warmth, it is to be hoped that the urgency of the 1 
occasion will plead my excuse. We all feel at present ? 
the preſsure of an evil, viz. the alarming deficievey of F 
crops within the last half century, the gradual ap- : 
proaches of which have heen too long disregarded, 
until the preſsure of late years, so clearly indicated by 
the table (page 364), has forced it into notice. But, 
instead of inducing a calm investigation of the causes 
of this alarming appearance, 1t has only given room 
to torrents of unmeaning declamation, that has no 
other tendency than to augment the evil. The ori- 
ginal causes of this malady, from the above investi— 
gation, are made clear and manifest. If agricultural 
proſit be evidently leſs than that in other employments 
that are alike within the reach of men, and if farmers 
be kept in a state of dependence by reason of inade- 
quate leases, and of haraſsment that others do not 
experience by claims for tythes and poor's rates, is it 
consistent with common sense to think that they will 
not abandon that busineſs and apply themselves to 
others? If the weight of corn tythe, together with the 
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expense of cultivation, makes iarmers find it their in- 
terest to abandon the culture of corn for that of gra!s, 
who can prevent them from doing so? And it the 
quantity of human subsistence that can be drawn from 
the soil be thus prodigiously diminished, compared to 
what it has been or might be, ought we to be sur- 
prised that scarcity 1s experienced, and high prices 
ensue? All these are as neceſsary consequences of the 
circumstances indicated above, as that a shadow should 
be produced by the light of the sun. What are to be 
the consequences of all this, it is more easy to foresce 
than pleasing to contemplate, - Yet, aſsuredly, it be- 
hoves those who have a sincere regard for the welfare 
of the community not to shrink from an inquiry be- 
cause it is unpleasing, if but a poſsibility of salvation 
remains. In the present state of this country, it is 


vain to think that any thing can remove the distreſs 


under which the country labours, unleſs it be that of 
drawing from our own fields once more abundance of 
food to support the whole of our own people; for, 
until this be done, all attempts to produce either mo- 


deration of prices, or steadineſs of markets, must prove 


futile; without these, manufactures cannot long flourish; 
and, if manufactures are vibratory and unsteady, the 
poor's rates must increase, so as not only to give a 


still greater check to agriculture than it has yet ex- 
perienced, but to depreſs respectable householders, who 


at present struggle hard for a moderate subsistence, 
and who, though they now pay to the poor's rates, 
must soon become themselves of that unhappy claſs 
of beings who draw their subsistence from the poor's 
funds. It is painful to dwell upon this picture; but 
It 18 a fact too true, that the moment a person finds 
himself reduced to a neceſsity of accepting parish alms, 
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the energy of his mind is broken, the spirit of inde- 
pendence is lost, and every stimulus to industry is 
withdrawn: he becomes from that moment a useless 
member of society, a perfect wen on the universe, and 
is not only too often a useleſs member, but a nuisance 
to the community; for when the mind is once de- 
based, the heart becomes corrupt; and each individual 
then acts as a leaven that tends most powerfully to 
contaminate the whole maſs. When society shall be 
reduced to this state (and how quickly we are ap- 
proaching to it every considerate person plainly sees) it 
is obvious that every person who has any property at all 
will find himself preſsed to withdraw from this country 
as quickly as poſsible, and remove himself elsewhere. 
Poverty and want will then be the lot of the few who 
shall remain; and the nation at large must sink into 
the same state of debility that Spain at present exhibits 
to the world; who, from causes similar in kind to those 
that now operate among us, has been tumbled from 
a higher state of exaltation than that which we now 
occupy, to her present state of humiliating debasement. 
Reverses of this kind seldom come at once. The evil 
is scarcely felt at first; nor do inconsiderate persons 
mark when those seeds are sown, which, when they at- 
tain to maturity, are to be productive of greater evils 
than it is poſsible then to remove. 

Impelled by these considerations, I have thought it 
a duty to controvert the position of our author, “ chat, 
notwithstanding the rapid increase of tythes during 
the last fifty years, English agriculture has continued 
to flourish beyond comparison with any other period, 
or with any other country in Europe,“ and to show 
that it is an aſsertion hazarded at random in both re- 
spects, and is clearly proved, by the decisive testimony 
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of undeniable facts, to be directly the reverse of the 
truth. That every shadow of doubt, however, may 
be removed from the minds of the reader respecting 


the comparative progreſs of agricultural improvements 


in Scotland and in England for the last fifty years, and 


the influence that tythe must have had in producing 


these effects, I shall beg leave to state two more facts 
that will elucidate this matter in the clearest manner. 
The first is already well known to the public, and to 
thousands who have seen it; the last, as of a more pri- 
vate nature, is not so generally known; but instances 
of a similar nature are so frequent in that country, 
that no one who has ever resided there will see any 
thing in it that is uncommon. | 

In the neighbourhood of Aberdeen in Scotland there 
are many considerable tracts of cultivated land of the 
following description, but one in particular very near 


the town in such a state of prolificacy, that it lets at 


from three to five pounds an acre (some of it higher) 
which about thirty years ago was such an unprofitable 
waste, that it would not perhaps have let in its then 
state at more than one penny per acre; so that every 


acre of it now produces more food for man than se- 


veral thousands of acres of it could then have done. 
Each acre of that ground required a greater outlay upon 
it before it could be made to produce a crop of any 
kind, than would have purchased a hundred times over 
the fee simple of the land in any county of England 
that I have seen. It was purchased and improved by 
monied men (not by farmers properly so called) with 
a view to improve it; and the succeſs has shown that 
it was no unprofitable speculation. It is certainly un- 
neceſsary for me to add, that not one acre of that 
ground could ever have been improved at all had tythe 
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in any way been demandable from it; of course, that 
no such improvement has ever been made, or can be 
made in England, while tythe continues to be exacted 
from land. This circumstance I had distinctly stated, 
and particularly illustrated by a variety of particulars, 
in Eſsavs on Agriculture, Vol. III. page 257 to 265; 
which, as they have been read by Mr. H. cannot be 
unknown to him. 7 

The other fact is this. I know a farm in Berwick. 
Shire that about fifty years ago was rented at thirty pounds 
a year, which was then reckoned more than it was worth; 
it is now let at FIVE HUNDRED pounds, and that 
rent is now reckoned so low that every person who 
knows it has no doubt that when the lease expires, a 


few years hence, it will then give from seven to eight 
hundred pounds a year: nor has this increased value 
been produced by any extraneous circumstance, such 
as the rearing of a town, or erecting a large manufac- 
tare in its neighbourhood; for in these respects its 
circumstances are not at all altered; but merely from 
the progreſs of agricultural improvement: for, at the 
first mentioned period, the farm consisted of barren 
heath alone, which, without the powerful aid of un- 


abating industry, and a continued outlay of capital, 


never could have yielded the smallest increase of pro- 
duce; and it now affords, in the greatest abundance, 
crops of every sort that is suited to the climate; and 
all this improvement has been effected by the industry 
of the tenants alone, without having cost the pro- 


prietor one shilling of expenditure. I condescend 
upon this specific instance merely because the parti- 
culars of it are known to me; but improvements of a 


similar sort, though not perhaps to an equal degree, 
within the same space of time, are common in the Lo- 
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thians and neighbouring counties. Such are the ex- 
ertions of that claſs of men whom Mr. H. has chosen 
to represent as poor and oppreſsed, and whose agricul- 
tural progreſs has been, as he says, so much inferior 
within the period mentioned to that of the farmers 
in England! Had Leicestershire been under the hands 


of such farmers for the last fifty years, and had they 


been freed from tythes, and other oppreſsive restric- 
tions that are not known in Scotland, the produce of 
that county in corn, instead of having dwindled into 


its present insigniſicance, might have been augmented 


to fifty times its present amount; though it could at 
the same time have supported an equal number of 


beasts as it does at the present hour. Let those who 


affect to make light of the operation of tythe reflect 
upon these momentous truths; for it is undeniably 


certain, that, if tythe had been demandable in Scotland, 
not one inch of the land above specified could ever have 


been brought into cultivation; but that, on the contrary, 


had that tythe been more rigidly exacted than usual, 
other lands which had formerly been in corn, instead of 


advancing by a rapid progreſs of improvement to a state 
of higher productivenels from year to year, must have 


experienced a state of degradation similar to that of 
Leicester and most other counties in England. Yet, 


that the progreſs of improvements in Scotland, rapid 
as it must be admitted they have been by every person 
who is well acquainted with the state of that country, 


has been greatly retarded, compared to what it might 


have been, by other circumstances that tend to depreſs 
agriculture in Britain, is a truth that will be acknow- 
ledged by every intelligent person; which is the more 
to be regretted, as so few among those who have it in 


their power to mitigate these evils turn their attention 
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towards them. And this is no doubt augmented by 
the delusive declamations of many persons who take 
it upon them to write on a subject that they either do 
not understand, or are willing to lay hold of popular 
prejudices to blind the understanding, or make bold 
and unfounded aſsertions to pervert the truth. It is 
much to be regretted, in particular, that the interests 
of the clergy should have been in any way connected 
with tythe; because it has such a natural and almost 
neceſsary tendency to decrease their respectability 
among the people, and thus to diminish their proper 
influence upon the community; while at the same 
time it tends to promote a spirit for cherishing another 
sort of influence among the clerical order as a body, 
that is certainly not beneficial, if it be not hurtful, to 
the public welfare, Thus are the talents of a body 
of the most respectable claſs of literary men in the 
kingdom, not only abstracted from the elucidation of 
truth in regard to a' question that they could more 
properly illustrate than any other; but a temptation is 
laid in their way, that has a tendency to bias their 
judgment, and, in some instances at least, to induce 
them to exert their influence rather to disguise the 
truth than to promote it. A few observations upon 
this head, that are suggested by the pamphlet under 
consideration, shall be concluded in the next Number 
of this work. 


Ll 


Travels of Viator in Scotland. 
[Continued from page 278.) 

VIATOR thus proceeds, “ We had now travelled 
about two miles in an old worn path-way through a bleak 
kind of hilly country interspersed with a few unin- 
closed corn-fields, when the sky began to be overcast, 
giving strong indications of an approaching thunder- 
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shower. My guide now proposed that the horses 
should be sent forward to a small public house a few 
miles on the way, where they could get a feed of corn, 
while we ourselves should take shelter from the shower 
in a small cottage not far off, to which he could con- 
duct me by a foot-path that was inacceſsible by horses. 
To this proposal I readily acceded. The horses were 
sent forward, and I followed my £ guide in che path he 
bad proposed. 

« I expect, said William (my guide s name was 
William Wright) that you will be much pleased with 
the cottage I am to show you; for there at least you 
will see objects that I dare say will be quite new to 
you. This cottage (he continued) 1s occupied by the 
mistreſs of a school, a woman who is highly respected 
in this neighbourhood on account of many valuable i 
qualities. Her history is nothing extraordinary, yet you 4 
may perhaps be pleased to know something of it before 

we see her. To this I aſsented, and he thus went on: 

« Mrs, Ford, for that is her name, was the daughter | 


4 
* 
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; of a clergyman. The old gentleman her father had "4 
1 the misfortune to live in worse times than the present, 0 
1 for he died before the widow's fund was established, 
and his widow was left in very narrow cireumstances i 


with two daughters to support: but she was an ex- 

cellent woman, the girls were deserving of such pa- 

rents, and God bleſsed their industry, so that they | ! 

were enabled to live in comfort among themselves, and bl 

beloved by all their neighbours. i 

“ Although I was much interested (says Viator) in | 

the beginning narrative, I could not help interrupting 

4 him to ask what it was that he called the widow's 
2 fund, He expreſsed much surprise that I did not 
1 know it; “ for I thought (said he) that all the world 
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had known it. So many cases of the same nature 
with that which J have just stated had occurred, that 
it affected the minds of all the clergy in Scotland so 
much, that they frequently considered whether any 
means could be devised for moderating this distreſs. 
At length they contrived a plan for doing this, which 
met with the approbation of the general aſsembly; and 
one of their members, an eminent man, called the Rev. 
Dr. Webster, was engaged to make calculations and 
estimates of the amount of Jointure that would accruc 
to their widows, supposing each clergyman should 
contribute annually one guinea to this fund, and 80 
on for any larger sum. He called for information 
from all the ministers of the church of Scotland, and, 
having obtained authentic statements of the number of 
widows existing, the time they had been in that state, 
the number of years the clergymen had enjoyed their 
livings, and every other fact that affected the question, 
he made out a calculation, by which he showed, as ! 
have been told, that if every clergyman should con- 
tribute one pound a year to this fund, there was reason 
to believe that they could give above five pounds a 
year to each widow; but as he could not be certain 
that his calculations would prove exact, he advised 
that they should not at the beginning give quite so 
much. Upon this principle an act of parliament was 
obtained about fifty years ago; by which it was or- 
dained, that every clergyman from that time forward 
should be obliged to pay annually a certain sum into 
this fund; in consequence of which his widow, if any 
such survived him, acquired a richt to obtain a cer- 
tain annuity for her life out of that fund; and the 
children, if any, under certain circumstances (which 
I cannot particularly specify) were entitled to receive 
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a certain sum in money, once paid, to be divided 
among them. This is called the widow's fund; and 
the benefits that have been derived from it are incon— 
ceivable; as, instead of want, to which they were often 


subjected before, the widows of clergymen are now 


enabled to live, with economy, in a decent state of re- 
spectability. In answer to my farther queries, I learnt, 
that the annuities are arranged in three claſses, into 
one of which every clergyman must enter within a 
year from the day of his inauguration, he being at 
liberty to choose the higher or lower, as best shall 
seem to suit his circumstances and prospects; but 


having once made that choice, he must abide by it, 


and can on no account be ever admitted into any other 
claſs. In consequence of the rules thus originally es- 


tablished, which have been in no respect deviated from 


to the present hour, experience has established the 
accuracy of the calculations to a degree that could not 
have been expected; for, after the institution had been 
in force for more than thirty years, our minister (this 
is the name he always gave to the parson) aſsured me 
that the actual amount of the fund at that time differed 
not more than five pounds from its estimated amount; 
so that there is now a great many thousand pounds 
of excrescence; and it is in contemplation soon to 
obtain an act of parliament to enable them to grant a 
higher annuity than has yet been given for the same 
annual payment.” 

« could not enough admire the beauty and sim- 
plicity of this beneficent institution; nor could I help 
wishing that something of the same sort could be 


adopted in respect to the clerical order in England (as 


well as others who have lay offices for life, whose sa- 


lary must be discontinued at the death of the hus- 
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band). For, as great numbers of that respectable 
body of men have little patrimonial income, they 
cannot make a proper provision for their widows and 
children, even when they have prudence enough to 
appropriate a certain proportion of their income to 
that purpose, till after they have enjoyed their living 
for many years; not to mention the chance that even 
this degree of foresight may be neglected, Whereas 
were they subjected tio the necessity of appropriating 
thus a proportion of their income for that purpose, 
this duty could never be neglected, and the provision 
for the widow from that moment would be insured 
against the poſsibility of accident from deranging it. 
But when I came to compare the stability of the clergy 
in the Scottish church with the frequent changes and 
perpetual expectations of rise in the church of Eng- 
land, I soon perceived that on this account difficulties 
must occur which would render any calculations much 
more uncertain in the one case than in the other; 80 
that, however much a similar institution may be 
wanted among us, I much fear that we can scarcely 
hope ever to see it. 

« My guide (resuming his story) said, the respected 
widow and daughters lived thus in peace and harmony 
for several years; but, the eldest daughter dying, the 
mother, now far advanced in years, fell into a state of 
decline, that in a short time brought her to her grave, 
and left the youngest, who is the lady to whose house 
I now conduct you, in the nineteenth year of her age, 
in a most helpleſs situation. But it chanced that the 
school-master of the parish in which they lived, who 
was a young man of promising talents, and excellent 
dispositions, of the name of Ford, took a fancy to the 
maiden, who was by all accounts a charming young 
woman; and, though he had but a small income him- 
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self, he paid his addreſses to her, and they were mar: 


ried. They felt the neceſsity of exerting themselves 


as much as poſsible, in order to provide a moderate 
income for a family that might be expected, and with 
a cheerful aſsiduity they cordially united their joint 
efforts. His school, in consequence of his good be- 
haviour, soon acquired celebrity. The young couple 
obtained the favour of all the parish and neighbour- 
hood. Gentlemen at a distance wished to have their 
sons at that school, and prevailed on Mrs. Ford to 
take a few boarders. Their charge was moderate, and 


the economy of the family such as to give the highest 


satisfaction to the parents; but their house was too 
small to admit of more than a very few. The pro- 
prietors of the parish, and the parents of some of the 
boarders, gave some small sums to enlarge the house; 
and an addition was made to it, partly at their own 
expence. They were thus enabled to take more hoard- 
ers, and they lived for some years in a very comfortable 


state; when, alas! poor Mr. Ford, in the thirty-eighth 


year of his age, was carried off by a fever, leaving his 
helpleſs widow with a son and- two daughters, in cir- 
cumstances very far from being affluent, as you may 
easily conceive, She had, however, bchaved so well 
in her married state, and was indeed in all respects 80 
pleasing a woman, that the school-master who suc- 
ceeded, though a very young man, wished very much 
to marry her; she, however, declined that and several 
other offers of the same sort, being anxious, as she 


said, to devote her whole attention to the care of the 


beloved infants of a man whose memory she could 

never cease to vencrate; and she hoped that God would 

bleſs her exertions for that purpose. She had the mis- 
Var, II. 4H | 
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fortune to lose her son when he was about seven year; 
of age, after which sbe retired with her two daughter: 
to the cottage to which I am now conducting you.” 
Here (says Viator) I was again forced to interrupt 
the narration of my lively companion. He had men- 
tioned the parish school-master; and I was desirous 
of knowing what was denoted by that phrase. I asked 
William if it was a free school which had been es- 
tablished in that parish that he alluded to by the 
phrase. He was at a loſs to know what I meant by 
a free school; and it was not till after I had told him, 
that by that term I meant a school which had been 
endowed by some charitable person, en the condition 
that they should teach certain descriptions of scholars 
gratis, and having asked several other questions of 
him, that I could collect the following particulars re- 
specting the parish schools of Scotland; an institution 
to which that country, perhaps, owes some of those 
peculiarities which characterise its people among other 
nations. | 
In every parish throughout the kingdom a provision 
is made for a school- master as regularly as for the 
parson. A house and convenient offices, in all coun— 
try parishes at least, is built for the parson, and a 
school-house and house for the school-master, at the 
expence of the proprietors of the parish. To the last 
also is attached a suitable garden, and a small salary 
in money, usually, as I could gather, about five or six 
pounds a year. The person appointed to this office is 
called the parish school- master, and is under an ob- 
ligation to open a school for the purpose of instructing 
such of the young children in the parish, as their pa- 
rents choose to send thither, to read and write, and 
cast accounts, as well as to read the Latin language 
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if they so incline. For this he is entitled to demand 


certain fees, which vary in different parts of the coun- 


try, but all of them extremely low. In the parish of 
Dollar, my guide told me, no more than fourteen 


pence a quarter could be demanded for each scholar 
for being taught to read; half a crown for writing and 


accounts; and the same for Latin; though it is cus- 
tomary for the parents to pay five shillings for the 
last; and very common among those who are not of 
the lowest claſs of labourers, to make some presents 
occasionally to the teacher, over payment; as a tes- 
timony of good-will, when the school-master gives 
satisfaction. In this way, if he be aſsiduous, and 


well-beloved by the parizh, he can make a moderate 


living among them, but never can rise 80 high as to 
be able to dispense with the drudgery of teaching. It 
is owing to the universality of this establishment, and 
the modicity of the school fees, that education is 
brought within the reach of the lower claſses of the 
people in Scotland so universally, that unleſs it be in 
the Highland districts, where many of the parishes 


are of very large extent, there is scarcely to be found 


a Single individual any where who has not been taught 
to read; and few among the young persons, especially 
boys, who cannot write and cast accounts also. Most 
of those, however, among the claſs of labourers are 
taught to write after they are grown up, so as to be 
able to pay for it themselves; it being a practice very 
common to have an evening school for that purpose, 
where none but such young men do attend. To this 
institution also we must ascribe the peculiarity, that 
here you can scarcely meet with a farmer's son who 


does not understand a little of the Latin tongue also; 
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though it must be admitted, that their knowledge in 


this last is in general so slight as to entitle them to no 


other epithet than that of smatterers in the language. 
But the lower claſses universally read the Bible with 
ease, and study it with unremitted attention, so as to 
be acquainted with its contents in a much more ac- 
curate manner than some of those in other nations 
whose duty it is to teach and expound the scriptures, 
There is no family above the rank of a labourer that 
has not a family Bible, which usually descends from 
father to son for several generations, and is of course 
preserved with care, and only opened with reverence 


at times by the father of the family, when he reads 
and expounds it to the younger ones and servants, 


and performs family worship, each individual at the 
same time making use of his own particular Bible, It 
is easy to conceive, that a practice of this sort, being 
very general, must have a great effect on the manners 
and conversation of the common people; and all this 
must be originally traced in a great measure to that 
simple institution which J have just noticed. The in- 
come of the parish school- master is usually augmented 
in some degree by his being appointed to the office of 
seſsion (parish) clerk, with a small salary annexed to 
it, besides certain fees of office, which, though small 
when individually considered, amount to something 
when united into one aggregate sum. 

As we proceeded in our walk, my attention was 
arrested by a phenomenon that appeared to me of a 
very awful and interesting nature; so that I was ob- 
liged to stop and contemplate it with a fixed attention. 
Two herds of cattle, consisting of from twenty to thirty 
head on each side, each pasturing upon their own na- 
tive fields, had by chance approached so near as to be 
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within the ken of each other. No sooner did the one 


herd observe the other, than the bulls on each side ad- 
vanced before the rest growling, as it might be called, 
and sending forth a deep and hollow roar of mutual 
defiance, They advanced slowly with their heads low 
in a menacing aspect, all the others following in the 
same manner. As they approached nearer to each 
other, their roar became more loud, and their attitude 
more menacing; and, while they bellowed with deep and 
horrid murmur, they tore up the earth with their fore 
feet, and toſsed it high in the air behind them; some- 
times also tearing it up with one of their horns. The 
whole herd on each side imitated the same actions, 
and the -mountains re-echoed with the deep and 
loud bellowings, so as to excite a sensation of horror 
the most tremendous that I had ever experienced. 
This sensation was at the present heightened by ihe 
dark and gloomy appearance of the clouds which set- 
tled, as it were, above them. Fragments of 80d, 


toſsed into the air on all sides, exhibited, in falling, the 


appearance of a shower of a singular sort. The ele- 
ments themselves seemed to be at war. The roar was 
loud and various. They all rushed into battle, how- 
ever, breathing mortal defiance to each other; and the 
universal destruction of the whole seemed to be un- 
avoidable. The moment they engaged all bellowing 
was at an end. They were too seriously engaged to 
think of menacing sounds. The struggle was long; 
the exertions of each individual were strenuous, and 
carried on with the highest poſsible degree of obsti- 
nacy. When any one at last was forced to give way 
to the superior power of his opponent, it seemed to be 
at that time impoſsible for the weakest to avoid de- 
struction; for the most powerful, after having pushed 
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back his adversary, never failed to attempt to gore 


him in the side with his horns with all his force; but 
the danger was evaded by the weaker animal instantly 
giving up the contest, and receding as nimbly as poſ- 
sible from the thrust. When once conquered, he 
immediately owned his inferiority by yielding to the 
conqueror the most submiſsive obedience, with which 


the conqueror seemed to be entirely satisfied; and from 


that moment all animosity between these two was at 
an end; for, whenever they met, the one no sooner 
claimed superiority than the other readily allowed it. 
The beast, however, who was conquered by one in- 
diyidual, did not on that account deem it neceſsary to 
yield obeisance to others of the same party. He at- 
tacked in his turn another whom he considered as his 
inferior; and, if the superiority was not acknowledged 
on one side, another battle ensued. The contest, in 
short, was solely between indiyidual and individual; 
and, although the two herds arranged themselves at 
first on opposite sides, as if with a view to protect each 
other, and try their united strength, it was soon very 
evident, that no idea of that kind ever took place. 
Each herd had previously settled the authority among 


themselves; and every individual among them had al- 


ready ascertained before that time the station that be- 
longed to him; and he knew as well those who were 
under his authority and above it, as the higher and 
inferior orders in a regiment do their respective ranks, 
and exacted and obtained the deference due to him, 
and performed the obeisance due from him to others, 
with the same alacrity; but from very different views 
in the two cases. The cause of the distinction among 
men is to add greater force to their united efforts; to 
make the party, in short, more powerful, without aim- 
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ing at individual superiority. Individual superiority 
alone is all- that the animals aim at; and, this once 
attained, every cause of contention is at an end, and 
the war is entirely finished. In the space of half an 
hour this war, which seemed to threaten destruction 
to the whole of the parties engaged, was entirely at an 
end; and all the individuals were as quiet and peaceable 
as they ever could be, and aſsociated together in har- 
mony and peace, Nothing can be more natural than 
the whole of this procedure, when it is coolly reflected 
upon; yet, until it was forced upon my attention by 
the singular rencountre that I have specified, I frankly 


own, that this particular had never attracted my notice 


in the smallest degree. I was therefore happy in hav- 
ing an opportunity of observing this singular trait in 
the natural-history of this very useful domestic ani- 
mal, 
e We now proceeded forward toward the place of 
our destination; but were soon stopped for a short 
time by my guide, who, having fallen in with an old 
acquaintance, could not prevail with himself to pro- 
ceed till he had inquired the state of his health. This 
was an old man of very interesting appearance. His 
locks were frizzled, and of a bright white that indi- 
_ cated great length of years; yet there was a healthy 
_ glow in his cheek, and an amplitude of shoulder, that 
exhibited unequivocal proofs of the remains of great 
bodily strength: he was digging a small patch in a 
garden, for the purpose of planting a few greens, as 
he said. When William had ended his kind inqui- 
ries, I could not help asking what the person was 
whose appearance had struck me so much; though 1 
800n perceived that this was an unneceſsary precipi- 
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tancy on my part; for my guide was just beginning 
to tell me of his own accord. i 
« The man that you have seen,“ said he, “ is now 

in the ninety-sixth year of his age; he was born in 
the cottage just by, which he inhabits at this hour; 
and it has been occupied by his predeceſsors, for 
aught that we know, for many generations backward, 
all of whom were labourers, as this man also has been. 
His name is Thomas Brown; but he is now more 
generally known by that of Old Thomas. He has had 
a numerous family of children, all of whom have been 
either servants or labourers like himself, and most of 
them are now dead; but their descendants, I believe, 
amount at present to few short of one hundred. The 
youngest son, now about ſifty years of age, he retained 

ian the same cottage with himself, of which he was to 
be the poſseſsor, and heir of all that should belong to 

the father at his death; for such has been the general 

practice of this family. The son has been married 
now for about thirty years; and the three generations; 
that is, the parents, children, and grand- children, have 
lived in one family all that time in the utmost har- 
mony. The wife of the old man died about ten years 
ago; before that time it was scarcely known that he 
had ever lost a day's work through sickneſs or any 
other cause. Since then, however, he bas been 
sometimes a little ailing; vet until the last three years 
his labours were scarcely ever interrupted above a day 
or two at a time; but of late he has been sometimes 
obliged to stay at home during hard frosts in winter 

for a month at a time; and last winter he was unable 
to resume his labours for full six months. And even 
now, during the ſine weather in summer, he complains 
that he is not able to do a day's work that is worth 
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half the wages his employers are willing to give him; 
which grieves him so much, that he can scarcely be 
prevailed on to go to any one; rather choosing to 
do some little job that he is able to accomplish at 
home.“ 


« | wished to turn back to have some conversation 


with this venerable old man; but, William seeming 
to be unwilling, I desisted. And does this very old 
man (said I) stand in need of no parish aſsistance?“ 
„God forbid (said William) that it should be so! 
How can you suppose that that could be the case, after 
I had told you there were probably a hundred of his 
own descendants living! That would be deemed such 
a stigma on the whole, that not an individual among 
them could ever show his face in this country if they 
could submit to such a shameful disgrace. No. So 

long as there is a person among them under the age 

of decrepitude, and who enjoys ordinary good health, 

no such thing would ever be tolerated here: besides, 
the old man himself has always taken care to lay by 
so much of his earnings as would, IJ make no doubt, 
be sufficient to preserve him from suffering want for 
several years to come: and were not that the ease, his 
son Watty (Walter) who lives in the family with him, 
would allow no one but himself to look after his aged 
father while he is in existence. It is not a small ca- 
lamity that en a person you the parish in this 
country.“ 
The whole of this W which was altered with 

a rapidity unusual even with William, astonished me 
exceedingly. And have you no poor upon the pa- 

rish then,” said 17 For if you do not deem a la- 
bourer of ninety- five years of age a fit object of parish 
charity, where will you find any?' © There are, it 
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is very true, some poor who receive alms from the 
parish (said he); but these are few. They consist 
chiefly of old people, who have never been married, 
childleſs widows, and others of a similar description, 
who have survived their near relations that were younger 
than themselves; for, as I have already said, no child 
who had the smallest respect to character would ever 
submit to see either of his parents brought upon the 
parish while he had health and strength to earn an 
ordinary day's wages. It would even be accounted 
disgraceful to any near relation, who was not in very 
indigent circumstances, to allow any of his kindred to 
go upon the parish.” Then,“ said I, * your poor's 
rate must be very light.” He scarcely understood 
what I meant by poor's rate; but when I explained it 
he said, that he had indeed heard of such a thing in 
some distant parts of the country; but that here no 
such thing is in any respect wanted, as the ordinary 
poor's funds are altogether sufficient to answer every 
purpose that } is required; and more: for that there are 
some hundreds of pounds c of the Poor's money, in most 
of the adjoining parishes, lent out at interest, being 
an accumulation of savings. I then asked, if they had 
no poor's rate, what were the ordinary poor's funds 
that he had mentioned. He told me, that it was a 
custom invariably adopted throughout all Scotland, as 

he believed, to collect voluntary alms each Lord's day 
(Sunday) at church, where divine service is performed: 
that this is generally done by placing a pewter bason 
in the porch through which the people usually enter 
the church, into which bason every one is at liberty 
to throw such a piece of money as his inclination 
prompts, or his circumstances permit him to do; but 
that it is by no means compulsory on any one: that 
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zuch voluntary oblations are carefully carried by one 
of the elders (a sort of lay aſsistants to the clergyman), 


and deposited in a strong chest, from whence it can 


only be taken in the presence of the clergyman and 
the kirk treasurer (each of whom has a separate key 
to different Jocks), accompanied by the parish clerk, 
who enters the amount in the parish register: that, 
besides these voluntary oblations, there is usually a 
part of the church which is appropriated to the poor, 


the seats of which are let; and the rents drawn for 


these 1s carried to the same fund: that farther, there 
is usually one or more mort-cloths bought with the 
poor's money, for which each person who uses it pays 
a certain stipulated fee, which is also carried to the 
same fund: that some other devices of a similar ten- 
dency are carried into practice in different parishes; 
and that all these items, together with occasional vo- 
luntary donations from pious persons, and interest of 
money lent, constitutes the ordinary poor's funds; 


and that the whole of the monies so collected is put 


under the immediate management of the minister 
(parson) and elders of the parish, who, without fee or 
reward, distribute! it to the poor according to exigences; 
these accounts being subjeęt in the first instance to the 
inspection and contraul of every heretor (proprietor) in 
the parish, afterwards to the Synod (a church judicature 
consisting of ten or twelve parishes), and from thence, 
in case of challenge, to the general aſsembly, or by appeal 
to the court of seſsſion. And these funds, being thus 


managed with great integrity and economy, are found 


to be altogether adequate io the purposes required. 
% What a bleſsed institution is this,” said I to myself. 
How fortunate was it that I departed from the com- 
Mop routine of travellers! Had I not done so, I might 
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have travelled through Scotland fifty times without 
having heard one syllable of these very interesting 
particulars !?? 


Concluding remarks on the Symbolic Character. 

AGREEABLE to the intimation given to Philo Bib- 
los, page 320, respecting the symbolic character, I 
have made it my busineſs to go to Sion College li- 
brary to try if J could find the book on the universal 
character, by Cave Beck, as quoted by him from the 
catalogue; which I did find there exactly as it is de- 
scribed. I ran it over in a cursory manner in order 
to discover the plan on which it is constructed; and 
found that 1t is upon the very same principle-with that 
which I had devised; but the mode that has been 
adopted for accomplishing the same end differs con- 
siderably from mine; nor does the idea seem to hay 
been carried so far as I have done. 

The plan that Mr. Beck has devised is, to begin a 
vocabulary of words in alphabetical order, denoting the 
first word by the arabic numeral 1,. the second word 
that occurs by 2, the third, in the order of the alpha- 
bet, by 3, and so on to the end of the alphabet, con- 
tinuing the numbers in regular progreſsion to the end; 
prefixing to each word, or rather the number denoting 
that word, a letter to denote the part of speech, whe- 
ther noun, verb, adverb, participle, or preposition. In 
this grammatical arrangement he has followed the 
plan of the common Latin grammars that are in the 
hands of every school-boy, ranking adjectives under 
the general title noun, and making besides several 
other distinctions of nouns, verbs, &c. which I think 
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it unneceſsary for me more — to in 


this place. 


A tolerably li idea of it may be obtained by 


reading the following directions that are prefixed to 
the book: | 


The scheme of art, which is to be learned by heart, 


after the grammar 1s read over, 


« Nouns are known by the letters b, Þ I, x, set 
before the arithmetical figures. 

Instead of cases, the vowels a, e, i, o, u, are set 
after the nouns, participles, and consonants. 

« The feminines are known by the letter f added to 
the syllabical cases. 

« The vowels a, e, i, beginning a syllable, and hav- 
ing the consonants b, c, d, f, g, I, set after them, ex- 
preſs the three persons of the pronouns, and the six 
tenses of the verbs. St 

« The consonants ] and m, prefixed to those ayl- 
lables, make the imperative and potential moods. 

« The infinitive present being writ with plain figures, 
without any letter or mork before them, is made the 
root of all. 

«© The paſsive voice is distinguished from the active 
by a line drawn over the head of one of the figures. 

The plural number is known by an Is] set after 
the ſigures. 

“ Numbers are distinguished from words written 
with the same figures by a croſs. | 

* Derivative ral bs have the letter t set before their 
figures. 

% Whatzoever syllable begins with s or t, is a con- 
junction or *yIlahic2! composition.“ 


From the enumeration of these rules, a — 
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rendering it complex and intricate, and consequently 
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precise idea may be obtained of the nature of this 
invention; and some notion may be also obtained of 
the advantages and deficiencies to which this proposal 
is liable; but with regard to these it will not be ex- 


pected that I should here enter into the consideration 


of them at large. 
In running over the pages of the votabulary, I could 


not help remarking that, instead of attempting to give 


greater precision to the language, which I have con- 
sidered as the chief recommendation of the plan that 
J proposed, the author has rather aimed at the oppo- 
Site extreme, viz, that of designating by the same 


figures words which are nearly, though not exactly, 
synonymous. 


The author mentions, that he intended to publish 
a small treatise, in the nature of Comentus's Janua; 
set forth with the vulgar language on one side, and 


the character on the other, which was promised in a 


few months. Can any of my readers say, whether 
if it was? J am unacquainted with the nature of the 
Janua here referred to. 

In one particular, indeed, Mr. Beck's plan differs 
entirely from that which I have had the honour to 
propose; for, instead of allowing every person to read 
the writing in the words of that language which he 


has been accustomed to use from his infancy, Mr. B. 


attempts to affix a particular sou, to each of the nine 


digits, so as in this way to make it constitute at the 
same time a particular language, as well as a peculiar 


mode of writing. This peculiarity, however, according 
to my idea, would totally counteract all the good that 
might otherwise have resulted from the scheme, by 


difficult of attainment, instead of poſseſsing that ex- 
ireme simplieity that I have aimed at, and which, in 
my own opinion, constitutes the highest excellence of 
the plan. Let any one but attempt to form an idea 
of the embarraſsment that would have been felt at the 
beginning, when an attempt was made to introduce 


to learn the meaning of the figures themselves, but to 
be at the same time perplexed with a set of new names 
which conveyed no idea to the mind; compared to that 
which was felt when these unknown figures were ex- 
plained by the names of numbers with which we had 
long been familiarised, and which conveyed precise 
ideas to the mind the moment these names were heard; 
and he will then have some notion of the embarraſs- 


ment that would be experienced by this refinement of 


Mr. Beck; a refinement which is the more to be re- 
gretted too, in as much as it is entirely unneceſsary, 


and can answer no good purpose whatever. Mr. Beck's 


plan, with this refinement upon it, is, in short, a mode 
of writing that cannot be called in striet propriety 
either symbolical or alphabetical; it is in fact an at- 
tempt to form a new language in a manner totally dif- 
ferent from any that has hitherto been devised, and: 
that can poſseſs no one advantage whatever peculiar 
to itself. The written language is at first entirely of 
the symbolic kind, founded upon the alphabetic, wich- 
out order, selection, or arrangement, farther than an 
adherence to the alphabetic arrangement respecting. 
one language can be called such; and then upon that 
is grounded a new alphabetic language to be pro- 
nounced by all nations; so that in proportion as they 
use this they must forget their mother tongue. 

After all, however, this must be admitted not to con- 
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the Arabic numerals, had we been obliged not only 
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judice: and so will this obvious improvement. 
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stitute an eſsential part of Mr. Beck's original plan, 
but is a mere adjunct to it, which ingenuity had sug- 
gested, and which a fondneſs for refinement had in- 
duced the author to adopt, without allowing, himself 
time duly to consider it. The system itself would suf. 
fer no derangement were this particular to be entirely 
suppreſsed; and I can have no doubt, that had the au- 
thor been encouraged to attempt to carry his own plan 
into execution, he would soon have seen the propriety 
of abandoning it entirely, as well as the neceſsity of 
adopting something else for the basis of his symbolic 
character, than the common arabic numerals, which 
has evidently been the very first idea that suggested 
itself to his imagination. There is one plain inference 
to be drawn from this and the other proposals of a 
similar tendency that have been mentioned; and that 
is, the obvious facility with which a character of this 
nature might be formed; otherwise we cannot suppose 
that so many persons, who, in as far as I can judge, 
have borrowed none of their ideas one from the other, 
should have all been led to the same conclusion pre- 


eisely, viz.; to see that a symbolic character might 


easily be devised, which could be employed as a me- 
dium for establishing an universal correspondence be- 
tween all nations and kingdoms and languages on the 
earth. This is enough to satisfy me that the thing 


will one day be accomplished. The arabic numerals 


were known to certain contemplative men in Eorope, 
there is good reason to believe, some hundreds of years 


before they were introduced into general practice; yet 


they at last forced their way through the mist of pre- 
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Remarks on Mr. Howlett's Pamphlet on Tythes, 
| [Continxed from page 460, and concluded. 


Bzrort I take into consideration the effect of 
tythes on the clerical influence among the people, I 
may be permitted to make my acknowledgments to 
Mr. H. for the honour he has done me by a quotation 
which he has made from my Eſsays on Agriculture, 
Vol. III. respecting tythe; for which he is entitled to 


my thanks, because it will diſseminate the knowledge 


of that article among some persons who might not 
otherwise have had an opportunity of reading it. I 
have only to regret, that the paſsage in question should 
chance to be of fas leſs general importance than those 
that precede it, which he has wholly omitted, for rea- 
Sons, no doubt, of great weight, that are best known 
to himself. If those paſsages, however, had been 
quoted by him, they might have superseded the ne- 


ceſsity of the illustrations that I was induced to give 


in the last Number of this work respecting the state 
of agriculture and the condition of farmers in Scot- 
land, when compared with those in England; for the 


same facts nearly are there stated; and the effect of 
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tythe in producing the diversity in the agricultural 
State of these countries 1s there enforced by reasoning 
still more conclusive than that which was adduced in 
the preceding Number. If, then, he was to establish 
the principle, that tythe neither has been nor ever can 
be any material obstruction to agriculture, why, it 
may be asked, did he not disprove the decisive facts 
there stated, and thus invalidate the reasoning that is 


grounded upon them (for he must have read the whole) 


in preference to that of laying hold of some collateral 
inferences only, which, though they should be proved 
erroneous, would still leave the general conclusion unim- 
peached? In that case, it is true, indeed, he could not 
have inserted the quotation which he has adopted from 
the account of Mid-lothian, and he must of course 
have been precluded from drawing the inference from 
it that he has done; for he could not have had the 
effrontery to affect to believe that which was even not 
authorised by the one quotation, when it was so di- 
rectly contradicted by the other; and thus must have 
been lost, what he may perhaps deem one of the finest 
paſsages, and the most decisive arguments, in his 
Work... L | | 

The quotation that he has made from my work is 


merely calculated to show, that the drawing of tythe 


tends to affect the interest of the land-owners in re- 
gard to one particular, the abstracting the forage from 
the premises, and thus diminishing the quantity of 
manure on a farm, respecting which they have dis- 
covered much anxiety (and which Mr. H. himself un- 
equivocally admits to be the case, las we shall soon 
find) by precluding the farmers in their leases in most 
counties in England from selling, or otherwise dis- 
posing of, straw from their farms. This objection, 
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unimportant as it may appear when compared with 
others, our author has thought it worth his while to 
attempt to invalidate, not by disproving the fact in- 


deed, but by the following reasons; which, that I may 


not misrepresent them, shall be carefully transcribed. 

« Now,” says he, page 20, * As to the manure 
arising from tythes taken in kind, what becomes of 
it? Is it lost? Tt 1s only transferred from the lands 
of one man to those of another. The grounds of the 
farmer are not more impoverished, than those of the 
tythe-man are enriched, Or, if he has no lands of 


his own, or gets more manure than he wants, he sells 
it for the use of his neighbours. Although, therefore, 
the landed proprietor is undoubtedly thus far injured 


[this was the only point alluded to in the paſsage], (if it 
can be properly so called) the public is equally benefited 
in the one case as in the other: and so, upon the whole, 
agriculture receives no sort of discouragement.“ 
This, it will be admitted, is an argument of sin- 


gular convenience, that might be applied with the 


happiest effect in many other cases. Thus, a high- 
way-man might prove by it with undeniable certainfy, 
that he had been guilty of no crime in taking the 
purse of his neighbour. What has become. of the 
money?“ he might ask. It is not lost. It is only 
transferred from the hands of one man to those of 
another. The wealth of the person robbed is not more 
diminished than that of the robber is augmented; the 
public, therefore, sustains no injury by the case; what 
right then has the public to prosecute me!!!“ If the 
one argument be good for any thing, the other 1s cer- 
tainly equally valid. Nay, on many occasions, much 
more might be urged in favour of the robber, «I am 
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48⁴ Remarks on Mr. Howlett's 
poor, he might say, and you are rich; so that the lit. 
tle I take will benefit me very much, while it will 
scarcely injure you at all. My family was starving, 
my little ones were in want of bread, whilst thou wert 
wallowing in plenty, and wasting more in a day upon 
useleſs dogs and horses, than would support my little 
ones for a month; the public, therefore, is not only 
not injured, but highly benefited by this transfer of 
property.“ But how would a judge or jury receive 
such a plea? The argument of Mr. H. is still more 
fallacious than the above. It certainly is true, that 
if robbery be illegal, and the laws be duly enforced, 


a transient robbery will prove no material obstruction 
to the exertions of industry, and every individual will 
make strenuous efforts to obtain as much money a: 


he fairly can, But, were robbers protected by law, 
this would not be the case. It is impoſsible for me 
to benefit by wealth, would every one say; why 
then need I exert myself to acquire money?” Industry 


would thus be repreſsed, indolence would sueceed; and 


the robber would, in the end, perhaps have reason to 
complain that his profeſsion was scarcely worth the 
following. x ie 
That there are countries where robberies, though 
not authorised by law, are in many cases not punish- 


able by the law, is undeniable; and in these countries 


the effect has. been found to be precisely as is here 
stated. Industry is totally annihilated, That rob- 
bery (by which I must be understood to mean the 
forcibly depriving a man of his property; that is, of 
goods that have been fairly acquired by his industry 
or labour, or purchased by his own money,) 1s, in cer- 
tain cascs, authorised by the laws of Great Britain it- 


self, is undeniable. In this manner an excise or cus- , 
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tom-house officer is authorised to seize and appro- 
priate to his own use goods of a certain description 
wherever he can find them. In the sense of the word 
above given, this must in strict proprièty be called a 
legal robbery; although, in common language, with 
a view to distinguish it from that kind of robbery that 
is punishable by law, it is called a $ezzure. If we 
inquire into the reason for authorising this species of 
pillage, we shall find that it was intended to operate 
summarily as a punishment for a manifest transgreſ- 
sion of an established law of the land, and with a view 
effectually to discourage the pernicious practice of 
smuggling. On this principle, and on this alone, 


can the law, authorising this practice, be reconciled 
with the principle be baby In other cases of a si- 


milar nature, robbery may be authorised by law; but 


in no case can it be done with the smallest appearance 


either of justice or sound policy, unleſs where it is in- 
flicted as « punishment for transgression, and with a 
view to repreſs practices that are plainly injurious o 
the state. Let the law, authorising the exaction of 
tythe, be tried by these rules, and mark the conclu- 
sion. The corn that is reared by the farmer has been 
procured by the outlay of his own money, and labour, 


and industry. It is, therefore, as much his sole pro- 


perty as any other goods of which he can ever be 


poſseſsed. No one but a robber, therefore, can for- 


cibly deprive him of any part of it. On what prin- 
ciple can the law with justice give any one authority 
to seize it? It cannot be inflicted on the farmer as a 
pumshment; for he has transgreſsed no law, nor com- 
mitted any crime. The rearing of corn 1s not only 
not forbidden by law, but it is admitted to be the most 
beneficial busineſs that can be followed in the state. 
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This law, then, clearly contradicts the first principle 
of justice: nor is it leis 2mpolzzic than unjust; because, 
like every other authorised robbery, it must of neceſ- 
sity discourage a practice that is not only authorised 
by the laws of this country, but is absolutely neceſsary 
to its very existence. Ought it not then to be aho- 
Itshed ? TS 

If it should be alledged, that rent must operate in 
a similar way in reprels12g the industry of the farmer, 
and be equally unjust and impolitic as tythe, this is 
denied. Rent is a stipulated acknowledgment, volun- 
tarily given, for permiſsion to have the use of a valu- 
able subject for a limited time, and is of course more 
or leſs in proportion to the value of the subject let. 
Tythe is in all cases a fixed thing, and must be the 
same where the expence of obtaining the same article 
has been a guinea, as if it had cost one penny only to 
procure it. Rent, when once fixed, must continue the 
same for the time agreed on, and must be as high to 
the most slothful as to the most industrious farmer: 
if the last should rear a hundred times the produce 
of the first, the rent must continue the same to both: 
it therefore becomes oppreſsive to the indolent only, 
so as strongly to stimulate to industrious exertions. 
Tythe to the sloven is nothing; to the industrious 
man alone it becomes oppreſsive; it therefore has a 
neceſsary tendency to repreſs industry, and arrest every 
energetic emotion in the farmer, If so, the public 
must Suter by it; nor will the tythe-owner be en- 
riched; because the farmer, in order to prevent himself 
from being impoverished, will not rear, in the pro- 
portion he might otherwise do, the article that the 
law authorises another to take from him. This is 
precisely the evil that I wish to remedy, And the 
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case.was as clearly stated in the paſsage which Mr. H. 
had read, but chose to suppreſs, as 1t 1s here done. 

Mr. H. indeed, in a note, insinuates something like 
an attempt to show that landlords do not restrict their 
tenants from sclling straw (and after admitting that 
cc they are undouhtedly injured by it,“ this must surely 
indicate an extreme weaknels on their part); or that 
it would be for the farmers loſs if they did. This is 
done by stating, that farmers in the near neighbour- 
hood of large towns find great benefit by selling straw, 
and bringing back dung purchased with the price of 
it, This surely is a case that is such a well under- 
stood exception to a general rule, that no person in 
the least acquainted with the subject could ever think 
it neceſsary to specify it. Were a writer, in giving 
a general view of any subject, to stop in order to spe- 
cify every poſsible exception to a general rule that is 
as obvious as the above, his work could never be 
brought to a close till long after he had disgusted 
every reader by detailing circumstances which were 
as clearly understood, from the beginning, by every one 
among them as himself. 

The complaint that the drawing of whe gives rise 
to so many disputes and captious noe between 
farmers and the clergy as tythe-owners, and occasions 
at times actions so extremely unbecoming the cha- 
racter of a clergyman of the church of Christ, as greatly 
to lower them in the estimation of their parishioners, 
and thus to frustrate the very object for which the 
church was originally instituted, is so general, and so 
loudly re-echoed from all quarters, that it would seem 
to be equally vain to attempt to deny 1t, as it would 
be futile to adduce facts in proof of a proposition the- 
is sd universally aſsented to. Yet Mr. H. thow® he 
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dare not venture to deny the fact, is not, however, 
ashamed to gloſs it over in the following manner. 

In order to show that the clergy, as a body, can 
give no just cause of offence respecting tythes, Mr. H. 
argues thus (page 19): * the clergy, before they enter 
the church, are, I suppose, certainly of the same com- 
mon disposition and temper with the rest of man- 
kind; for, do parents destine the most contentious of 
their children to a profeſsion, the leading duties of 
which are to inculcate peace, harmony, and friend- 
ship? Or, if it be the object of the children's volun- 
tary choice, are they not likely to be of the best and 
most pacific inclinations? And after they are in the 
church, is there any thing. in the clerical profession 
of a tendency to corrupt or change these inclinations? 
On the contrary, is there not every incitement that can 
powerfully operate on the human heart to strengthen 
and confirm them? While they retain the common 
spirit of a man, and the usual sensibilities of nature, 
must they not feel a degree of shame to exhibit ex- 
amples in direct opposition to their precepts?” How 
beautiful are these speculations! We shall examine 
how properly they apply to the case. 

Is it then perfectly ascertained, that no other object | 
Nb a desire of propagating the pure doctrines of the 
gospel, weigh with those who enter into the church 
in inducing them to make choice of that profeſsion ? 
Is it by none of them considered as a business which 
they adopt as being likely to turn out more beneficial to 
them than any other that the circumstances they are 
in puts within their reach? Are there none who adopt 
plans afar off for securing thus good livings for their 


children and dependants? Whence is it that the being 


appointed to a cure of souls comes to be reckoned 


—— 
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synonymous with that of obtaining a living? Are 
not such livings often purchased by money ? Our au- 
thor himself admits that this is a common practice 
(page 6). Is there no reason to think, then, that 
the men who do these things, will pay some attention 
to the amount of that living, and adopt such means 


of augmenting it as fall naturally within their reach? 


And is not an augmentation of tythe the most ob- 
vious mode that occurs of doing this? But every at- 
tempt to augment tythe is a most infallible mean of 
promoting parochial war instead of peace, and of de- 
stroying that harmony and friendship which ought 
ever to subsist between the pastor and his flock. 
Whatever his natural dispositions then may be, the 
situation in which he is placed, as soon as he becomes 
a parson, must make him feel a powerful stimulus to 
do that which, as a minister of peace, as a disciple of 
the meek and holy Jesus, he ought to study to avoid. 
When the question then is asked, “ if there be any 
thing in the clerical profeſsion of a tendency to corrupt 
or change these inclinations, or duties rather, to in- 
culcate peace, harmony, and friendship?” I answer 
without hesitation, VES; the right which they then 
acquire to draw tythe in kind has a powerful tendency 
to do so, and thus to make them “ exhibit examples 
in direct opposition to their precepts.” - | 


One of the most obvious means of preserving the 


heart in its native purity is, to avoid temptation; and 
every minister of our holy religion is bound to pray 
four times a day at the least, when he performs his 
ministerial functions, that he may be delivered from 
temptation, With what propriety this prayer can be 
offered to the Mos! High, by men who are making 
every effort in their power to support a system that 
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offers such temptations to seduce their minds from 
the path of duty, and to make their example so power- 
fully oppose their precepts, 1s a question more fit to 
be answered by the doctors of the Sorbonne, than by 
a plain simple layman, who thinks that an exact coin- 
cidence of example with precept is the most effectual 
course that can be pursued by a divine for promoting 
the cause of religion among all ranks of men. 

That Mr. H. can see the justneſs of this mode of 
reasoning as well as other men, when it does not re- 
zbect the clergy, is clear from the following paſsage: 
& I mean not, he says (page 41) to impute pecultar 
depravity to the proprietors of land: they are, doubt- 
leſs, like the rest of mankind. But human nature 
must be vastly improved, or large bodtes of men, as 
well as individuals, will generally be actuated by 
Self-interest, real or imaginary,” Nothing can be 
more just than this observation; but, if so, what was 
ide use of the foregoing observations respecting cle- 
rical men? That these men are not an exception to 
this rule, Mr. H. himself also most fully admits. It 
has been often aſserted, he says (page 18) “ that the 
clergy are litigious; and, from their superior know- 
ledge of the tythe-laws, when any dispute arises be- 
tween them and their parishioners about the fairneſs 
and the legality of their claims, are perpetually upon 
the watch to detect some impropriety in the farmer's 
conduct with regard to setting out the tythes, some 
informality in his notices, or some other frivolous 
circumstance upon which to ground a prosecution; 
that by these or similar means they so harass, distress, 
and frighten them, as, in a manner, to extort a com- 
position extremely wnreasonable and extravagant. 


That there are some individual clergymen of this 
' 
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absurd propensity, he says, as well as some individual 
farmers foolish enough to be thus duped, it were vain 
to deny, &c.” And again (page 59) © This power 
(the power of drawing their tythe in kind), it is rea- 


dily acknowledged, may sometimes operate i lerrorem 


upon the minds of the farmers, lest it should be ex- 
erted to their great inconvenience and embarraſsment, 
as well as to the considerable leſsening of their profits, 
and may also extort from them a forced external ap- 
pearance of respect, concealing in their hearts a ran- 
corous hatred and malignant aversion.” If these 
things are so, how can any one who sees this, seriously 


believe that tythes, however taken, have never been, 


nor are ever likely to be, any obstruction to agricul- 
ture? Or how 1s it poſsible to prevent the great body 
of the people, who see and feel these embarraſsments, 


from entertaining a dread and a detestation of the per- 


sons who are occasionally the instruments of such op- 
preſsion? Of what avail is it in this case (after admit- 
ting that such things are actually done) to be told, as 
we are, page 11, that“ a clergyman cannot avail him- 
self of the opportunity described without rendering 
himself extremely odious in the eyes of his parish- 
ioners,“ if there be clergymen, as we all know there 


are, who make light of that circumstance, and laugh 


at it as a folly which they think it below them to re- 
gard? After this need we be surprised to hear (p. 65) 


of © that complaint often pathetically made by them | 


(the land proprietors), that taking tythes in kind, or 
the occasional arbitrary exaction of them to their ut- 
most extent, excites such acrimonious contentions, 
such feuds and animosities between the clergy and 
their parishioners, as very greatly to obstruct, if not 
totally to defeat, the moral and religious utility of the 
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clerical office?” Or need we be surprised to find, as 
we are told by our author (page 70) that © many a 
clergyman has left his house to avoid the rancorous 
malignity of his parishioners, excited by tythe dis- 
putes? For all this is occaszoned by the femptation 
to which the clergy are subjected by the tythe laws, 
which our author has set himself so strenuously to 
deſend. Never, I think, was there collected together 
such a series of illustrations so directly calculated to 
frustrate the end proposed by the writer who detailed 
them. 

After having drawn the clerical] character above in 
snch amiable colours, on account of their moderation 
in respect to tythes, and that conciliatory disposition 
which is at all times inclined to wave their rights in 
order to promote harmony and peace; and, after hav- 
ing stigmatised the individuals among the clergy, who, 
departing from the mild conduct of Christian pastors, 
become the terror of the parish and the oppreſsors of 
their flocks, it was scarcely to be expected that the 
same person sbould become the avowed defender of 
the last named description of men in the fullest ex- 
ereise of their most despotic powers; because, if the 
first were praiseworthy on account of the mild exer- 
eise of that power for which he has claimed so much 
credit for them, the last must be blameable for the 
abuse of chat power from which originated evils of the 
serious nature above stated. How then is it poſsible 
to reconcile a defence of the last with a principle of 
rectitude? Yet so it is, that the same man enters with 
equal alacrity into a defence of the last, as a pane- 
gy ric on the first, of which the following e 
win afford abundant illustrations. 


. a severe remark by Mr. Arthur Young on 
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the greedineſs, as he says, of the English clergy in 
regard to tythe, Mr. H. adds (page 77) * That there 
are some individuals (among the Euglish clergy) care- 


ful to demand, and to enforce their legal dues, cannot 


be doubted. God forbid there should not! When in 
their power, every tie of nature, every moral obliga- 
tion, requires it at their hand,” If so, J ask whether 
those among the clergy who neglect to do this, and 
thus break through © every tie of nature, every moral 


obligation,“ are entitled to that praise whick he claims 


for them? They must be certainly wrong, or the 
others cannot be right. Why, then, does he hold up 
the last in so many other parts of his work as the 
destroyers of the clerical influence, and here give them 
such unbounded praise, as the only adherents to 


« every moral obligation,” for a conduct which, as 
a clergyman, he must acknowledge, is productive of 


the most baneful influence! 

Again, page 93, in repelling the following objection 
which is urged against tythe, viz. * The tythe-owner 
claims from the farmer the tenth part of the produce of 
all his extraordinary labour in tilling the ground, and of 
all his extraordinary expence in purchasing manures to 


lay upon it. The injustice of the law which authorises 


this claim 1s constantly felt by the farmer, and as con- 
stantly operates on his mind in direct opposition to 
that allegiance which he owes to the laws of his coun- 


try.” At the word, injustice, Mr. H. subjoins in a 


note, Mr. T. should have said the imagined injus- 
tice; for its reality he has by no means proved; and 
the farmer suffers bare imagination to operate against 
that allegiance which he owes to the laws of his 
country.” If nothing that is legal can be unjust, 
which may possibly be here meant to be inferred, it 
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is true; but if this definition of justice be rejected, 
then it has been clearly proved in the preceding pages 
to be false. If so, the paſsage above can be viewed 
in no other light than an insult superadded to injus- 
tice. l 

Again, page 102. Respecting a claim by the par- 


son of the parish of Kensington for the tythe of pie 


apples raised in stoves, Mr. H. adds the following note. 
« This late rector was the respectable Dr. Waller, 
archdeacon of Eſsex, who demanded of his parish- 
Joners what he conceived to be his rigit. His pa- 
rishioners refused to comply with his demand, The 
Doctor very properly referred the decision to the laws 
of his country; those laws decided in his favour; and 
if his parishioners were harassed in the court of ex- 
chequer, they had only themselves to thank for it; as 
they refused to comply with a proposal which, in it- 
self considered, has not been proved unreasonable [say 
unlawful].* But in fact, upon the blush and face of 
the matter, the distressful harassing was on the other 
side. A single individual, of no very affluent fortune, 


is compelled [who compelled him?] to encounter the. 


combined force of a large and opulent parish, inflamed 
with rancorous resentment against hin. [What was the 
cause of this rancorous resentment against him?] But, 
notwithstanding the apparently unequal contest, the 


Doctor BRAVELY perseveres, in order finally to esta- 


blish Z/he rights of the CHURCH ; though, as I have been 
told, greatly to the injury of his family; and, though 
he was so persecuted by the hatred and malevolence 


of his parishioners, that he was forced to flee from 


* The house of peers, it would seem, differed from the lord chan- 
cellor; for it has of late been decided by them, that no tytbe can be 
demanded for any plants that are reared under glaſs, 
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amongst them, that he might reside in peace and 
tranquillity at a distance.“ He thus concludes the 
note, too long for insertion intire. © The Doctor lived 
not to reap the full advantage of his very laudable 
exertions; but his worthy succefsor, and the CHURCH 
in general, and I think too the community at large [?] 
are under high obligations to him, and Should hold 
his memory in grateful respect.“ I! 

It is written, “ that offences must come: but wo 
to that man by whom the offence cometh,” How 
different is the doctrine inculcated in this text from 
that which is preached by this clergyman in our 
day! | 

1 might multiply quotations of this sort, which 
could only tend to show that the writer was involved 
in a labyrinth of confusion, from which nothing short 
of a steady adherence to a principle of rectitude can 
ever extricate him. But as this slight view of it will 
be sufficient to satisfy the intelligent reader, and as it 
is not my wish to direct the public attention towards 


the writer farther than as it may lead to the clucidation 


of the question under discuſsion, I willingly limit these 
quotations to as small a number as poſsible. 


If the facts above stated do not afford proofs that the 


minds of those who follow the clerical profeſsion in Eng- 
land are so far biaſsed by the temptations to which they 


are subjected, on account of tythe being appropriated: 


to them, as to blindfold the understanding, and give 
rise to prejudices which never otherwise could have 
existed in their minds, I do not know that we can 
ever look for proofs of any thing of that nature. If 
the clergy do not see these prejudices themselves when 
thus fairly exposed to view, the prejudices must be of 
a deeper and more inyeterate kind than I have hitherto 
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suspected them to be; for aſsuredly no one description 
of men in the kingdom, except themselves, can be at 
a loſs to perceive these truths. And if they disregard, 
or affect to disregard, truths which all the rest of the 
world acknowledge to be such, can they be surprised 
if men in general should not scruple to, accuse them 
of insincerity and prejudice, or suspect that a spirit 
of self-interest is the secret cause of such prejudices? 
If so, will not the public be disposed to watch their 
conduct with a jealous eye, and carefully to compare 


that conduct with the mild and disinterested doctrines 


of the gospel which 1t 1s their duty to inculcate, and 
the profeſsed busineſs of their lives to enforce? If, 
under these circumstances, it shall be ever observed, 


that their practice does not in all respects accord with 
the purity of those precepts which they must incul- 


cate, can it fail to give rise to prejudices in the minds 
of their hearers, that tend to lower the character of 
the pastors, and thus to frustrate, in the most effec- 
tual manner that could be devised, the primary in- 
tention of that institution of which they were ordained 
to be the cherishers and conservators ? 

No man who takes a view of the state of 1 men's 


minds in this country respecting the clergy, can doubt 


that these considerations make a deep impreſsion on 
them in general. The virulence, indeed, with which 


men speak of the clergy universally, in respect to the 


drawing of tythes, can leave no doubt that this bias 
of mind has taken deep root, and will be difficult to 
eradicate: nor can any one who knows the bleſsed 
effects that accrue to society from the influence of the 
clerical body, when they are respected and beloved by 
their people, fail deeply to deplore this circumstance, 
and sincerely to regret that any political arrangement 
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should ever have been devised that should have a direct 
tendency to counteract that influence. It is this con- 
sideration which has induced me to enter into the mi- 
nute examination of the influence of tythe upon the ts 0 
community at large with the earnestneſs that must be | Hi 16 


| conspicuous to every reader. Few persons, however, # 44; U 
have had the same opportunities that I have had of 7 | 
seeing the difference between the respect with which 4 0 
the lower ranks of the community behold the clergy LN 
in those countries where no tythes are known, and 1. | 


where of course there are few temptations to give of- 
fence from the collision of opposite interests, and that 0 
aversion from the elergy which is enough to freeze . | | 
the serious mind of a serious Christian with horror, h/ 
that is observed so universally to prevail among the i! 
lower ranks in those countries where tythe disputes 
are perpetually rankling in the mind, that lead to acts q 
of insolence and "craclty 1 in the clergy, and of villany 
and fraud among the people, which are too often glo- . 
ried in as virtues on both sides, instead of being de- \ Ch | 
tested as vices of the deepest dye. During the first : OE 
fifty years of my life I lived in Scotland, where the TRE (9 
parson of the parish, from this circumstance chiefly, | 
is almost universally looked up to as the father of the 
people, the preserver of the poor, the adviser of the 
weak, the instructor of the ignorant, and the consoler 
of every one who is in distreſs. His conduct in most 8 
cases is such as gives a weight to his precepts which 
they could not otherwise obtain. His pulpit discourses, 
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which for the most part breathe a spirit of piety ra- 
ther than the burnish of learning, are listened to with 
a respect bordering upon veneration, not by a few 


only, but by a full congregation of decent people, who 
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all participate in a certain degree of that devout se- 
riousneſs which is usually so conspicuous in the pas- 
tor. Those who have not seen this can form no idea 
of the respectability of conduet and regularity of man- 
ners of the lower ranks of people when their minds 


are thus informed and purified from the effects of those 
turbulent paſsions which so much prevail among the 


same claſses where they are deprived of similar advan- 
tages; but such as have seen the contrast can never 
enough admire the innumerable benefits that are in- 
sured to society by the operation of one simple cause, 
viz. that of delivering the clergy from the seductions 
of temptation. | 
I repeat it, that the superior respectability of the 
clergy of Scotland among the people, which so peculiarly 
characterises them, is to be chiefly attributed to the 
circumstance of their being freed from the temptation 


of ever entering into any contests with their parish- 


joners respecting tythes, or other pecuniary concerns. 
Their respective salaries are fixed by law, and so ac- 
curately defined, and the obligation on the parties who 
pay it is so clear and precise, as to leave no room for 
dispute, chicanery, or evasion in any case; nor have 
farmers, or others in the lower ranks of life, almost in 
any case, the smallest concern in these payments. 
The clergyman, then, who has no inducement ever 
to interfere with them in any thing that affects their 
interest, finds no difficulty in behaving to his parish- 
joners with that disinterested candour and benevolence 
which so happily accord with the spirit of that gospel. 
whose doctrines he not leſs illustrates by the precepts 
he enjoins, than he enforces by the unaffected sim- 
plicity of his manners. Aſsuredly, no man who se- 
riously reflects upon these things, and who reflects at 
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the same time upon the great weight that the pure 
doctrines of Jesus, when preached by a man whose 


character is held in that degree of respect, must have 


upon the -minds of a whole people, in purifying their 
morals and regulating their conduct, but must con- 
Sider 1t as a matter of the very first importance to so- 
ciety. Even to a layman, who considers it merely in 
a political light, it will be viewed as inestimable: but 
to a clergyman, whose views are extended beyond the 


grave, and who contemplates the bleſsed effects that 
may result from his ministration when thus aided, 


compared with what it would have been had these in- 
fluences been counteracted by other causes, who can 
estimate the exultation that his mind must feel, should 


a prospect be opened to him, of having the whole of 


the clerical order freed from those bars which have 
hitherto so powerfully obstructed his labours in the 
vineyard of the Lord Jehovah! That many of the 
clergy of England at this moment feel such sensations 

as these, and from these feelings relinquish claims 
that the law might authorise them to enforce, no per- 


son, whose mind is influenced by the candour of a 


man, can either doubt or deny; and that the income 
of such good men is thus diminished beyond what it 
Justly ought to be, is certain, and much to be regret- 
ted; but that there are others of the clerical order, 
who, regardleſs of these considerations, set themselves 
to exact with the most rigorous severity the uttermost 
farthing that the law hath authorised them to demand, 
superadding even contumely and insult in the excrcise 
of that power, many of the examples quoted above, 
and innumerable others that might be added, too 
plainly show. By similar means there can be no 
„ 2 K 2 
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doubt that such of the clergy as disregard every idea 


of becoming useful as Christian pastors, thus frustrate 
the very object of the institution into which they have 
been admitted, by throwing a slur upon the profeſsion 
in general, and not only become useleſs themselves, 


but counteract the labours of their well- disposed bre- 


thren; yet such worthleſs members of the church, 
such wolves in sheeps clothing (for so undoubtedly may 
those be deemed who pervert the morals and irritate 
the paſs1ons of the flock, for the purification of whose 
morals, and the moderating whose unruly paſsions, 
the office they hold was originally instituted), are by 
such wicked practices enabled to live in affluence and 
ease, if their consciences be so seared as not to upbraid 
them for it, white their more worthy brethren are 
doomed to a state of comparative poverty. What 


shall we say of an institution, then, that has such a 
neceſsary, and unavoidably pernicious tendency, but 


that it is a diabolical invention peculiarly calculated 
to counteract the precepts of Christianity, and prove 
perversive to the morals and destructive to the interests 
of society. If we had not seen examples before our 
eyes that could not be controverted, would it have 
been believed poſsible that a Christian divine should 
be found, whose understanding had been so far fas- 


_ cinated by the allurements of this temptation, as in 


the sight of an enlightened nation to attempt to vin- 
dicate this institution even in its highest perversions! 


The heart of man aſsuredly is deceitful above all things 


It was surely intended by the Most High, that per- 
fection in this world should never be attained. 


There can be no doubt chat, from the causes above 


explained, the most virtuous and truly conscientious 


part of the clergy-in.this country ee | depreciation 
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in respect to income, and a depreſsion of mind respect- 
ing the inefficacy of their pastoral exertions, that 13 
much to be deplored; while those who account their 
clerical duties as nothing are elevated to affluence. 
Can an institution which has a tendency to exalt the 
profligate and depreſs the virtuous be deemed either 
wise or salutary? Can those who vindicate it be 
viewed in any other light than as enemies to the wel- 
fare, both civil and religious, of the community to 


which they belong? It may be admitted, perhaps, as 


an apology, though not an excuse for such persons, 
that it proceeds from ignorance or from unobserved 
prejudice, and not from any malevolence of design. 
I could not suppose any man so wicked as to suspect 
the last: but if this conduct proceeds from ignorance 
it is blameable, because it is certainly incumbent upon 


every one first to inform himself upon a subject before 


he attempts either to refute or to confirm it: if it pro- 
ceeds from prejudice, it is doubtleſs the duty of all 
men, but more especially of those of the clerical order, 
to search the heart with care, and to cherish every 


embryo of candour that it can there find, in order to 


eradicate that prejudice wherever the seeds of it can 
be perceived. Whether this be done by the bulk of 


the clerical order, when the subject of tythes comes 


under consideration, there is some reason to doubt. 


Otherwise it is scarcely to be supposed that, in a case 
where prejudice may be so naturally expected as here, 
they would show such a decided reluctance, as is ap- 
parent among them as a body, to a full elucidation of 
a question which is avowedly so nearly connected with 
the influence of religion; far leſs would a body of men, 
who must be versant with the principles of sound lo- 
gie, listen with favour to arguments that are plainly 
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sophistical and frivolous. I, who have the interests 
of religion and the welfare of society sincerely at heart, 
can clearly perceive this; and aſsuredly they, who 


either are or ought to be actuated by the same prin- b 

ciples, might see the same, were they at the same d 

pains to detect them. They must surely be aware, F 

that a prejudice of this sort, if made palpably manifest, a 
can have no good tendency upon the public mind. U 

Having in the foregoing pages abundantly proved, f 

as I conceive, that the drawing of tythe in kind has ( 

an undeniable tendency to diminish the produce of 
the country to a great degree, and thus to throw the | : 

community into a state of political disorder of the | 


most dangerous nature, and having, I hope with un- | 
deniable certainty, showed both from reasoning and 
the testimony of undoubted facts, that it has at the 
game time the most unavoidable tendency to diminish 
the influence of the clergy, and to induce a neglect of 
religious duties, and a relaxation of the moral principle 
among the lower claſses of the people, I should have 
entertained a hope, that of all the claſses of the com- 
munity the clergy would have been the most zealous 
to discoyer, and the most eager to embrace, any other 
mode of providing an equivalent provision for the mem- 
bers of the church that was not liable to the same ob- 
jections as tythe, had not former experience, and the 
general tenor of the pamphlet before me, given too 
clear indications that the time for this event is not yet 
arrived. That a commutation of tythe could be sug- 
gested by which the income of the clergy in general 
[ PHE would be greatly augmented, and that should be liable 
to none of chose powerful objections to tythe whether 
civil or religious, I have no hesitation to declare to be 
unequivocally my opinion. Nor should J hesitate ta. 
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bring forward a plan for that purpose, and to answer 
fairly and unequivocally every argument of weight that 
could be urged against it, did I see the smallest pro- 
bability that the clergy as a body would enter into the 
discuſsion with candour, and lend it their cordial sup- 
port, Should it be found answerable to the description 
above given. This commutation I would propose, 


not from an inconsiderate desire of innovation, for 


few persons are more sensible than I am of the danger 
of rashly making unneceſsary changes, but from a 
firm conviction, grounded on arguments deduced from 
a chain of undeniable facts that would require a much 
larger discuſsion fully to develope than I could find 
room to give it here, that unleſs something of this 
kind shall be deliberately done by the legislature, with 
the concurrence of sensible men of all ranks in the 
community at large, the nation must suffer ere long 
a degree of depreſsion which will by no means admit 
of alleviation; or it may lead to popular convulsions 
(which, may God Almighty avert:) the end of wRICH 
No man can divine. | 

I am glad, before I close this discuſsion, to be able 
to make one approving quotation, at least, from the 
pamphlet that has given rise to so many animadver- 
sions. On this subject Mr. H. justly observes (p. 61) 
£ The most powerful cause of moral and religious 
influence in a clergyman, is the affection of his parish- 
- 1oners;”” and adds, „of this affection, as far as I have 
yet been able to discover, we. at present possess So very 
little, that a commutation of our tythes could not 
poſsibly diminish it; on the contrary, it would give a 
fair chance for its increase, as it would remove all 
competition of personal .interest, and render us more 
independent.“ And again, page 68, © For would it 
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[a commutation] not remove one principal ground of 
misunderstanding and animosity between the incum- 
bent and his parishioners, enlarge his prospect of living 
amongst them in friendship and harmony, and, of 
course, of being more useful to their moral and spiri- 
tual concerns? In these sentiments I am happy to 
be able most cordially to concur with the writer. Let 
me, then, beseech the clerical order in general, as 
they regard the temporal welfare of that community 
of which they are members, and in whose downfal or 
prosperity their descendants must unavoidably parti- 
cipate; as they value their own personal interests; as 
they prize that respectability which can alone give 
weight to the clerical character as teachers of religion, 
and the pure morality of the gospels; let me adjure 
them as they value the salvation of souls entrusted to 
their care; and as they shall answer at the great day 
of retribution, when they shall be required to give an 
account of the use they have made of the talents that 
had been lent to them; to be upon their guard against 
that (esprit du corps) elerical guild spirit, which has 
such a powerful tendency to blindfold the understand- 
ing and mislcad the judgment, and that has been but 
too clearly proved to operate strongly in regard to the 
question now under diseuſsion: let me earnestly entreat 
them seriously to try their heart in order to purify 
it from that * leaven of corruption” which hath been 
so long suffered to lurk there unobserved; to struggle 
against c the sin that doth most easily beset them,“ 
and then with one accord to join with the worthy and 
oppreſsed brethren among themselves who now inly 
deplore those evils which I so seriously lament, and 
uniting with a pure heart. their efforts with those of 
other well-disposed and well-informed members of the 
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community, seriously and in good earnest try to dis- 
cover in what way an evil of such long standing and 
such immense magnitude may be removed, without 
giving rise at the same time to other evils that might 4 
tend to counteract these salutary influences. I think of | 
there can be no doubt that, when the sensible part of 1 i 
the nation shall be brought thus cordially to concur j 
in their efforts for this purpose, without being under 
the influence of any sinister views, the object would 
be found to be attainable. But if clerical men, instead 1 
of endeavouring to eradicate, shall try to fortify them- || 
selves in their prejudices; if, with this view, they shall 
prostitute their talents to pervert the truth, under the 
pretext of elucidating it; if the higher orders among WW 
them, instead of giving a check to such pernicious 4M 
exertions among the inferior claſs of divines, shall, by 
approving of such publications, and countenancing | 
their authors, encourage them, 1t is more easy to see 
to what such a conduct must lead, than pleasing to 
contemplate it. I shall not enter into the detail: I 
have performed my part, and here I leave it. 


February 16, 1802, JAMES ANDERSON. 
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ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OP FISHES. | 

[Continued from page 436, and concluded. jl 

On the Migrations and other peculiarities of the ; 

Herring. | 

Tar above stated facts, and all others known re- 0 

specting herrings, tend not to give the smallest indi- 
cation of any large and regular progreſs of the whole 
body in any one direction whatever at regular periods 
of the year. We find them at the same season of the 

year at Dronthein and the Isle of Man, at Caithneſs 
and the Isle of Wight, at Stockholm and at London. 
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This nfight naturally lead us to suspect, that the her- 
rings, when they retired from our view, went to much 
shorter distances than has been supposed; and that 
those which appear occasionally on different coasts are 
not in fact the same body of fish, but distinct and 
separate schoales that have no neceſsary connexion 
with each other, but may retain their station nearly 
throughout the whole year. Haddocks, we know, are 
caught upon many coasts; yet no one ever took it into 
his lend to believe that the haddocks which are caught 
on the Norfolk coast are the same body of ſish, or ever 
intermixed with those that are caught on the shores 
of Aberdeen. Why then should we suppose that the 
herrings on the Norfolk coast are the identical fish 
that are seen in Shetland? 
That haddocks as well as herrings do sometimes, 
from causes unknown to us, leave their usual haunt, 
and retire we know not whither, is made evident by 
the following fact, which 1s in the recollection of thou- 
sands of persons who may read this. About ten or 
twelve years ago, haddocks disappeared all along the 
south east coasts of Scotland, insomuch that one fish 
of this sort could not be there caught where hundreds 
used to be taken, This scarcity continued there for 
the space of six or seven years nearly, when that kind 
of fish again unexpectedly returned to those shores in. 

as great abundance as formerly; and, what is not a 
little remarkable, it was observed that those which did 
return were of a much larger size than those that went 
away. Whither these haddocks retired during the 
time they were absent, no one knows. It only seems 
probable that they had merely withdrawn themselves 
from the coast till they were beyond the reach of the 
| fihermen; ; for had they gone to another part of the 
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coast it must have been observed by the increased 
numbers there, which was in no case perceptible. 

It seems to me extremely probable, that herrings as 
well as haddocks do not in general depart far from 
their native place, and that they never, at any season 
of the year, abandon entirely any of those seas on the 
Shores of which they have been usually discovered in 
great quantities; but that, impelled by some instinet 
or natural want, they at certain seasons approach the 


shore, or rise near to the surface of the water, so as 


to come within the reach of man, from whence they 
occasionally withdraw themselves into deep water, 
where they lie concealed from us. Upon this snppo- 
sition all the facts above stated, and every other fact 
respecting the herring. that has come to my knowledge, 
perfectly harmonise. 

We have it in our power to adduce some facts in 
support of this hypothesis even stronger than any of 
those already mentioned. There are many and strong 
indications that there are different bre?ds of herrings, 
as well as of cattle, sheep, and other domestic animals, 
which may be distinguished from each other by cha- 
racteristical marks plainly perceptible; and which, 
from the strong gregarious nature of this fish, can be 
traced distinctly for a greater length of time, and 
through a greater variety of circumstances, than yer- 
haps any other kind of fish whatever, 

The first hint of any thing of this sort I ever met 
with was among the practical {ishermen, who had in 
no sort generalised their notions on this subject, but 
who spoke as decisively of the Loch- fine or Isle of 
Man herrings, and others, and seemed to have as clear 
an idea of the distinctions between them as a grazier 


in England would speak of the Leicester, Lincoln- 
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shire, and South-down sheep. From these persons, 
however, I could draw no decistve information, for 
their descriptions were so vague that they conveyed 
no precise idea; and my mind had not yet got into the 
track to enable me to make any clear arrangements. 
It was not till I fell in with Mr. Macdonell of Barras- 
dale, a man of strong understanding, whose employ- 
ment [bailiff of the herring fisheries, a kind of local 
superintendant to preserve order among the fishermen 
on the coasts of Scotland] obliged him to attend par- 
ticularly to the herring fishery, and the circumstances 
affecting it throughout his whole life. It is to him 
that I am indebted for the facts that enabled me at 
last to perceive a ray of light that gave some indica- 
tions that the impenetrable gloom in which this sub- 
ject has been hitherto enveloped may be at last diſsi- 
pated. | 8 

Mr. Macdonell discriminated the different breeds 
of herrings that were in his own neighbourhood with 
much greater accuracy than any of the others I had 
conversed with, insomuch that he could not only point 
them out at once when showed to him, but could even 
mention their distinctive marks, which he gave me in 
writing to the following effect.“ The herrings of 
this loch (loch-urn) and Loch-duich [in its vicinity 
to the northward] I mean the home-bred ones, are 
short, their bellies prominent, their backs thick and 
rather hollow, or bending inwards about the middle 
of it, than straight; and, as the herrings of both bays 
Seem to be the same, when they leave Loch-duich 
[during the season they frequent the shores] they ge- 
nerally cast up here. Those of Loch- nevish ſto the 
southward] have more of the salmon shape, are 
stronger, and have large black and full eyes. Those 
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of Loch- na-nuach [farther southward still] have 
something that distinguish them from both.” How 
often do we find that a skilful eye can mark a per- 
ceptible difference where no words can be invented to 
convey an idea of it? The jeweller can thus distin- 
guisb a false from a true brilliant, where another per- 
son could recognise no difference: nor could he give 
any idea to another how this can be done. 

Mr. Macdonell, taking it for granted that the 
. schoale of fish which frequented the same haunts for 
years. together had been bred there, always denomi- 
nates them home-bred fish, when he wants io distin- 


guish them from any foreign schoale of herriags that 


may accidentally intermix with them, which frequently 
is the case, and which is to be expected; for no boun- 


daries can be there fixed to confine them. „ Some- 


times, he observes, these foreign fish come into the 
bay that does not belong to them, and the native her- 
rings themselves sometimes make a turn elsewhere, 
but usually return againz*” though there are no doubt 
occasions in which they may go so far as to lose their 
path, and never return any more; these wanderers 
taking up their residence at last in some suitable situ- 
ation, where perhaps no berrings before were known, 
which they make their home, and leave it not for 
wears, perhaps for ages. What follows is a slight 
sketch of some progreſsions of this sort that had been 
remarked by the same gentleman, He thus pro- 
ceeds: = | 

c About eleven years ago [this was written anno 
1784] says he, a very large schoale of foreign fish 
appeared at Gare-loch ſeast from the north point of 
the Isle of Skye] about the beginning of August. 
Their course was from the north southward, and in 
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their progreſs filled all the lochs (bays) as far south- 
ward as Loch-duich [about 40 miles]. A small branch 
of it came into this loch {loch-urn, about 8 miles 
more] continued in it five days, and then disappeared, 
carrying with them a small body of home-bred fish 


they found in the loch. They continued, however, 


longer in the bays to the northward, then retired to 
the offing, when they returned to these bays; I mean, 
to the northern ones, and to those on the north and 
east of Skye, where they remained until the beginning 
of January. In this way they continued to make 
their appearance, early and late, for five years, or until 
the whole body of them were perhaps destroyed; nor 


did I hear, nor do T ihink that this schoale ever re- 


moved farther to the southward or westward. Tt is 
remarkable, that the home-bred fish were all along 
distinguishable from them. Since that time no con- 


siderable schoale of foreign fish appeared in my dis- 


triet; though now and then a few, probably the re- 
mains of the great schoale, were distinguishable among 
the home- bred fish. 

«© In the year 1753, he protecds, a very large 
schoale of foreign fish came into Loch-broom, and the 
bays in its neighbourhood, in winter, They continued 


their visits for three or four years; then slackened. 


Soon after they appeared in Barra, in winter likewise. 
They continued a year or two, and then made, off. 
The winter following they came into the bays on the 
west side of Skye in immense quantities, and con- 
tinued to return regularly every October or November 
till the year 1765, and afterwards in smaller bodies 
till 1768, when they entirely vanished.“ 

From these facts combined I can see no reason to 
doubt that, instead of the whole mals of herrings that 
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are any where found in our seas being one individual 
schoale, which, being all bred in one place, and pro- 
ceeding in a regular course, only separate for a time 
as circumstances direct, and afterwards unite at one 
season, that they may set out anew in their annual 
circuit, and therefore must, of course, be all of one 
individual kind, they are in reality a variety of kinds 
of fish of the same species, which have been originally 
bred in different parts of the sea; and, being of a na- 
ture strongly gregarious, they continue to frequent 
nearly the same original haunts to which they have 
from their infancy been habituated, and only acciden- 
tally at times intermingle with other sorts: that, al- 
though they choose in general to abide near their 
native shores, yet they are impelled by some natural 
propensity, of the cause of which we are ignorant, to 
make occasional transitions from place to place: that 
m regard to these transitions, though they are con- 
fined to no particular season of the year if the herrings 
in general be considered, yet if the particular breeds 
or schoales only be adverted to, a certain sort of regu- 
larity is observable in this respect, so that they return 
to the same place nearly at the same season one year 
as at another; and that when any great body of them 
have once fixed on à station, they usually continue to 
frequent it for a great many years. It often happens, 
however, that, after having continued for a great length 
of time to frequent one station, they sometimes aban- 
don it entirely even for ages together, without being 
seen there at all; but whither they retire when they 
make their short disappearance, or where they go when 


— 


they withdraw entirely from a particular station, is not 
known, but remains for future investigation. That 


the particulars above stated accord better with well 
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known facts respecting the herring fishery than any 
other hypothesis that has ever been oſſered to the pub- 
lic, will, T think, be easy to prove: and, if it be so, 
certain practical corollaries may be deduced from it 
that may be of considerable utility in the prosecution 
of that ſishery in future, so that it well deserves to be 
particularly investigated. 
Enough has been already said to invalidate. the no- 
tion of the great annual migration of herrings, and 
of their retiring to the polar regions in winter to breed. S 
That they do, in fact, breed in all the seas in which 
they have ever been found, admits of the most decisive 
evidence; for there is scarcely a take of herrings any 
where in which there are not to be found individual 
fishes in all their stages of gestation; some in full roe, 
some lately delivered only, or SHotten as they are called, 
and others having a roe only beginning to be formed, 
This is so evidently the case, that the Dutch, who have 
bestowed more attention on the herring fishery than g 
any other nation, and attained to the greatest perfec- 
tion yet known in curing that kind of fish, have con- 
sidered it as an object ee of legislative regulation. 
Accordingly we find, that in all their placaerts for this 
purpose it is expreſsly ordained, that all the herrings 
caught shall be carefully examined and separated into 
three sorts, viz. the prime herrings, those of an in- 
ferior quality, and the shotten herrings (which are he | 
worst, and cannot be offered for sale without a mark, 
to distinguish them as such): nor can there be a doubt 2 
that the superior excellence of the Dutch herrings is 
in a great measure to be attributed to this sorting, 
which is neglected by other nations. Every fisher- 
man where herrings are caught recognises, it is true, 
the same distinction, and readily admits the fact, that 
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shotten herrings are to be found every where, and at 


every season of the year, wherever herrings are caught, 


though they are also aware that there are at some 
times a much greater proportion of them in this state 
than at others. It is, therefore, an undeniable fact, 
that herrings are bred in all the seas in which this fish 
is to be found, and at every season of the year. 

It is, however, at the same time admitted (as has 
been just stated) that a much greater proportion of 
them are in that state at one particular season in certain 
districts than at other seasons. At some times nine 


out of ten nearly will be found in this state, and some- 


times not one in a score; and, which deserves to be 
particularly remarked, this does not occur always at 
the same time of the year. Sometimes a body of her- 
rings will be found, alike at an early or late season, 
which are almost entirely in this debilitated state; 
while at the very same time another body of herrings 
will be found at no great distance from them, that 
have very few shotten among them: but, if the same 
body of fish have continued in one haunt very long, 
it may be observed, that in regard to these fish, a much 


greater number of them may be found to be in that 


state (shotten) generally at one season than at others. 
For instance, I have been aſsured, by a person who 
has paid a good deal of attention to the herring fishery 


on the coast of Hampshire, that before the end of Oc- _ 


tober few shotten herrings are taken there; but if the 
fishing continue after that season, many more are 
found in that state, on which account the fishing there 
is then usually discontinued; whereas, on the coast 


of Sweden, in the Frith of Forth of late years, on the 


coast of Caithncis, and in many other of the lochs on 
Yael. II. 2 L 
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the west  coasts of Scotland and Ireland, the fisheries 
are usually only beginning in November or December, 
and continue through the months of January and Fe- 


bruary. Nay, it sometimes happens, that in these 
lochs, a body of fish which are most of them in a lean 


foul state (shotten) will desert it, and be succeeded by 
another schoale, which is in the most perfectly sound 
state. This affords, to me, a most decisive proof that 
there are distinct and separate breeds of herrings, as 
there are of any other animals. 551 
That the herring, however, has a natural propebsity 
to withdraw itself from the shores, or to retire from 
the surface of the water towards the bottom, about the 
time of spawning, seems to me probable from the cir- 
cumstance of its being found by experience, that the 
greatest proportion of the fish that are caught in our 


seas are in their sound state, unleſs it be perhaps in 


some particular cases where they are foreibly detained 
longer than they might be naturally inelined to re- 
main; such as on the coast of Sweden, where it 
is the custom to surround a whole body of fish with a 
very long net, having the two ends of the net joined 
to the shore, and then taking them out with smaller 
nets within this kind of inclosure, In such situations 
they may be forcibly retained a long while, so that 
many of them may be caught in that state. What 
the fact is with regard to this particular in Sweden, I 
have had no opportunity of being informed. 

That herrings continue all the winter in the sea 
near those coasts where they are usually caught, is 
rendered probable from the experience of the fisher- 
men at Drontheim in Norway, who can catch them, 


and actually do catch them as bait, at all seasons; and 
by the ſishermen i in Loch- fine 1 in Scotland, who in- 
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variably aſsert that they are in that sea at all times, 
though they are too deep at certain seasons to be within 
reach of their nets; and, as it is well known, that the 
herring never takes any bait, they never can be caught 
by lines. But the fishermen in Loch- ſine positively 
aſsert, that their lines for catching other ſish are often 
covered with the spawn of the herrings. A probable 
way of discovering whether the herrings do actually 
continue in our seas might be, to examine the sto— 
machs of the larger fish that are caught, such as cod, 
ling, hake, &. though this cannot afford a certain 
criterion, as these kinds of fish are well known only 
to frequent shallow banks in the sea; whereas the 
herrings, when they are about to breed, may seek the 
deepest waters only for the purpose of depositing their 
spawn, or for other reasons. Cod are found on banks 
from 10 to 40 fathoms deep; ling from 20 to 200 
fathoms; but seldom are they looked for at these great 
depths. If future observations shall prove it to be a 
truth, that the herring naturally retires to deep water 
to deposit its spawn, and only approaches the surface, 
or draws near to the shores, when the greatest part 
of the schoale are in their soundest state of health, 
we shall indeed have reason to admire the bounty of 
providence, which hath implanted that propensity, 
which brings this little fish so opportunely within the 
reach of human power; nor will the remark of Guic- 
ciardini on this subject appear to be extravagant: 
« Ma par' veramente,” says he, © che questi pesci, 
per pascer' 'huomo dalla natura sieno mandati: perche 
se ne vengono propinqui al litto del mare, a presen- 
tarsi, et principalmente corrono a musare, dove elle 
* fuoco, o lume, o creature Ow quasi di- 
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cendo pigliami, pigliami.” That is: But it would 
indeed seem, that this fish had been ordained by nature 
as food for man; because it comes near to the shore 
to recreate itself wherever it sees fire, or light, or hu- 
man beings; saying, as it were, Take me, take me.“ 
If it be considered, that this fish lives chiefly if not 
wholly on the element of water, and thus furnishes 
food to innumerable other fishes, which minister 80 
abundantly to human nourishment, and which require 
food of a substantial nature, it will not then be denied 
that the herring has been destined to perform a very 
important part in the economy of the universe: and 
may not the law of nature, by which it is induced to 
retire to great depths to deposit its spawn (if it be 
really so) where the young fry, by being beyond the 
depth that suits its most voracious devourers, may live 
in comparative safety till they have attained the age 
that makes them feel the impulse which induees them 
to rise to the surface, be a principal cause of the im- 
mensity of those multitudes which then fill the seas 
near their native haunts, and furnish such an abun- 
dant repast for myriads of creatures who are then con- 
tinually in pursuit of them! Among these enemies, 
the whale is the most conspicuous, and the cod fish, 
perhaps, the most numerous; nor do I think it un- 
reasonable to suppose, that where these voracious crea- 
tures are found in great numbers, some variety of the 
herring tribe may be looked for: but enough has been 
said on this branch of the subject. These hints are 
merely suggested as subjects for future investigation. 
The locality of the herring, if this phrase shall be 
admitted, may be also considered as a collateral proof 
that the different schoales which appear at different 
stations with great regularity for many years together, 
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are each of them a distinct body of fish, that have no 
regular communication or connexion with each other, 
and therefore may be distinct varieties of fish that have 
peculiarities which, if carefully investigated, might 
serve to discriminate them from each other. We 
know, from the evidence of undoubted historical re- 


cords, that many centuries ago herrings were caught 


every year in great abundance in the Baltic; and that 
for a long period of time this was deemed one of the 
best stations for the herring fisheries. It can scarcely 
be supposed, that at that period these herrings went 
regularly to the northern ocean at one season of the 
year, from whence they invariably returned to the Bal- 
tie; for more than two hundred years not a single her- 
ring has been caught in that sea. Is it not, therefore, 


very probable, that this body of herrings, which had 


for so many years remained at all seasons in that nar- 
row sea, having by some accidental cause found their 
way out of the strait, had gone somewhere else; never 


having been able to find their way back again? In 


like manner we know, that of late years immense 
quantities of herrings have been caught on the Swe- 


dish coast near Gothenburg, where no fish of that 


sort were ever seen in ancient times. How long they 
will continue on that station, the records of future 
times must show. Thus also it is known, that Loch- 


broom was the most distinguished station for the her- 


ring fishery on the west coasts of Scotland, and con- 
tinued so for many years, though of late it has been 
scarcely distinguishable from other stations on that 
coast. The Yarmouth herring fishery has continued 
for a great period of years, as also those near the Isle 
of Man, and in Loch- ſine; though at no period, so far 
as I can learn, were these fishings ever so abundant as 
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518 On ble Migrations of the Herring. 
some others. While the herrings have continued to be 
caught! in these places for a great number of years with 
a comparative degree of steadineſs, the herring fisheries 
on other parts of the coasts have been subjected to 
great variations. A very considerable herring fishery 
was carried on with great steadineſs, about the month 
of August annually, for the space of fifty years or more, 
before and after the year 1700, on the south east eoast 
of Fife, where scarcely a single fish of that sort has 
been seen for upwards of fifty years past; and it has 
been already remarked, that for about ten years past 
an abundant herring fishery has been carried on every. 
year from the month of November to February or 
March, in the Frith of Forth, higher up than Edin- 
burgh, where no herrings were ever known to have 
been scen before that time. I might enumerate many 
other facts of the same kind, but this would only prove 
tiresome; these, I hope, will be deemed enough to 
show that it is highly probable, that each particular 
schoale, or great body of herrings that are discoverable 
any where, is a distinct breed of fish that has peculiar 
qualities and habits which distinguish it from others: 
that among these peculiarities a disposition to retain 
the same station, and make its appearance at a par- 
ticular season of the year, is one of the most distin- 
guishable; and that when these peculiarities are once 
ascertained, a recurrence of the same phenomena may 
be looked for with some degree of certainty for several 
years; but that no absolute dependance can ever be 
had on its continuipg for any fixed period of time, 
far leſs that they will never abandon those haunts in 
which they have long delighted. Influenced by these 
considerations, I ventured to advise the fishermen on 
the Frith of Forth, when the herrings fut so unex- 
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peetedly made their appearance there in a large body, 
and when these fishermen were in great doubt whether 
they should make any preparations "be their return the 
ensuing season, by all means to avail themselves of the 
opportunity that their departure afforded, to make pre- 
parations for their return; as the probability was very 
great that they would return not only the next year, 
but for many succeeding years with much regularity 
about the same season of the year. The fact has since 
proved that my reasoning was right, and they have 
been benefited by the advice, No man, therefore, 
ought to look upon disquisitions of this sort as idle 
speculations: were they more carefully investigated 
than they have been, they might lead to "wy useful 
conclusions. 

I hope this will be admitted as a sufficient apology 
for my adding one farther hint on this subject before 
J leave it, and which I suggest merely with a view to 
Stimulate to more accurate investigation; it is this. 
Since it seems probable, that different schoales of her- 
rings are distinct breeds which propagate their kind 
with a certain degree of regularity, as breeds of other 
animals do, is it not reasonable to suppose, that dis- 
tinet breeds may poſseſs peculiar qualities which may 
render them more valuable than others, or the reverse, 
for particular purposes? And, if so, may nol ghys pe- 
culiarity be the cause of certain distinctions in the 
marketable qualities of this ſish that may have been 
attributed to other causes? 1 haye often eaten herrings 
that were caught upon the coast of Wales, and have 
been at all times satisfied when I ate them that they 
bad a flavour very different from those which 1 have 
eaten in Scotland; and in Scotland, the Loch- fine 
herriogs haye been, in general reckoned far superior to 


15 whey. on W east coast. Nor are Wiege pe- 
culiar, to the European seas; they are, or might be, 
also caught in great abundance at certain seasons of 
the year on all the northern shores of the American 
states; but these herrings are so much inferior in qua- 
lity to those in Europe, that no one ever attempts to 
catch them as food for man. This shows that they 
must be at least a distinct variety. I regret, however, 
that I have not been able to learn whether they con- 
stitute a distinet SPECIES. : 
One other singularity . the NPY Yr 
of the herring, that is connected with its migrations, 
deserves to be here noticed, as it is a circumstance 
that, so far as I know, has not a parallel. On account 
of this singularity however, though I deem it deserving 
of, notice, it is proper I should at the same time spe- 
cify that I do not mention it on my own proper au- 
hority, for [ never saw it; but upon the variable 
report of all the persons that I ever. conversed with, 
who, have lived on the coasts which herrings frequent, 
as. well as those who have prosecuted the herring-fish- 
ery as a busineſs; who unanimously agree in aſserting 
it as an undeniable fact, that when the herrings, after 
appearing in any arm of the sea in great numbers, 
and remaining there for some time, are about io leave 
it, as a preliminary to their departure a signal is given, 
Which the people who speak of it denominate te 
cracking of the hierrings. By this phrase they mean 
to, denote, that a loud sound is heard, resembling the 
crack, of a pistol when it is fired. off, which generally 
takes place in the evening; and it is invariably the 
gase, they, say, that after such sound has been heard, 
19 5 herrings will wholly ane ag! chat oe be 
| fore then next morning. e e n jo olbin 
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Such is the unvarying report of those people; nor 
did I find one, even among the higher claſses, who did 
not concur in, and firmly believe it; yet I am by no 
means satisfied that this opinion may not originate in 


some accidental unobserved circumstance, which would 


appear nothing extraordinary if clearly explained. No 
one pretends to conjecture in what way this sound can 
be produced. That opinions, which were as generally 
adopted in former times as this is, once prevailed re- 
specting the herring, which are now proved to be 
erroneous, is clearly demonstrable. Among the vul- 
gar, who have only heard of herrings, it is a very 
prevailing notion to this day, that the herrings have 
a king; and this opinion must have been once enter- 
tained even among well-informed people in the days 
of Guicciardini, otherwise that well-informed author 
could not have adopted it. The following is a literal 
translation of what he says on this subject. They 
have among them, without any doubt, some kings, in 
the same manner as the bees have; only these are of 
the same size and form with the other herrings, and 
not larger, as is the case with the king of the bees 
the sex was not then discovered]; but they have, in 
truth, a mark on the head which appears like a crown, 
and they are of a reddish colour, especially the head. 
This king, going before, is followed by the whole 
body; and because they have shining eyes like fire, 


chey appear at night like lightning, which is vulgarly 


called the lightning of the sea.“ This idea has long 
been entirely exploded, and the flashes of the sea are 
well known to owe their origin to another cause. 

Ass herrings eat no known solid food, they are never 
to be taken by means of bait of any kind. The usual 
mode of fishing for them is with nets, which are not 
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hauled on shore like those for catching salmon and 
many other sorts of fish; these nets, are merely sus- 
pended in the water in a perpendicular position by 
means of leaden weights fastened to one of the edges 
by way of sinkers, and buoys on the other edge to 
keep it afloat. These nets being let down among the 
body of the herrings, individual fish are intangled in 
the meshes as they attempt to paſs through them, and 
thus are hauled into the boats in immense quantities. 
In consequence of this mode of fishing having been 
lang pursued, several peculiarities respecting. this in- 
teresting creature have been brought to light that de- 
serve to be specified. 

In the first place, as it never has been observed, that 
the nets catch more 1n general when they are placed 
in one direction than another, fishermen observe no 

sort of regularity in this respect, but lay their nets. 

indifferently in whatever direction aceident may sug- 
gest. This affords a strong corroborative evidence, 
that the supposed regular progreſs of the herrings from 
north to south is merely hypothetical; for, had the 
theory been just, more must have invariably heen caught 
when the nets were stretched from east to west, and 
thus placed directly to thwart their progreſs, than when 
placed from north to south, which, by being parallel 
to their route, could have interrupted few or none. 

Secondly, it has been thus ascertained, that at times 
the whole body of the fish are nearly of one size, 80 
that they ean be caught only by nets of one. size of 
mesh; insomuch that one boat, which bas nets of the 
proper size, will catch vast abundance of fisgh, while 
another boat along-side of it, with nets of a different 
size of mesh, shall not be able to catch af single her- 
ring. At other times, however, the ſishing will be 
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nearly equally abundant with nets of à large, of 4 


small, or of a middle sized mesh; which indicates, 
that they are sometimes of one sort only, and at other 
times of various sorts or sizes intermixed. 


"Thirdly, it has been thus also ascertained, that the | 


herring not only keep together in a compact body, 
whose limits, when viewed horizontally, are pretty 
distinetly defined, in as far as respects their progreſs 
towards any point of the compaſs, but that the limits 
of this body are equally defined in respect to the 
depth at which they swim. At some times the upper 
parts of the nets must be kept neariy level with the 
surface of the water, or few will be taken; at other 
times the buoy ropes must be lengthened to several 
fathoms, or no fish will be caught. In the first case, 
the whole body of the fish rise near to the surface of 
the water; in the last, they as carefully avoid it; but 
keep nevertheleſs nearly at the same depth for a time. 


This' renders 1t extremely probable, that they may 


sometimes choose to take their station so deep as to 
he wholly beyond the reach of human power, though 
still in the same seas, where they might be caught in 


great abundance could we reach them. It is only when 


they are near the surface that they can be discovered by 
gannets and other sea fowl, who then hover over them, 


and, by darting from a great height, dive among them, 


and catch many, exhibiting a singular spectacle to 
those who behold it for the first time. It is then 


alone also, as I suspect, that they are followed by 
whales, who prey upon them as a favourite food. 
Wben they rise quite near the surface of the water, 
these little fish exhibit a phenomenon at times that is 
very amusing, and that 18 among the vulgar called 


the play of the herring: This is most frequently ob- 
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served towards the evening, when the weather is warm 
and still. It produces, to one who listens, a sound 
that bears a near resemblance to the patter made by 
large drops of rain falling on water; nor does it mueh 
differ from this appearance when looked at. It seems 
to me that the herring rises then to the surface, which 


it just penetrates with its nose, or some other part of its 
body, but never rises so far as to be seen. It bears 


no sort of resemblance to the leaping of other fishes 
after flies or other insects, unleſs it be that of a sly 


old trout, which sometimes merely dimples the sur- 
face, but is afraid to venture farther. This kind of 
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play I have often witneſsed myself. 
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* Fe preventing me form bene Beg Aber 
in this investigation of the nature and habitudes of 


shes, 1 must here conclude this disquisition; but not 
before I bave mentioned an ingenious contrivance 
adopted by a very worthy man, Mr. Arbuthnot at 


Peterhead, North Britain, which promises to afford 
facilities in regard to the study of this branch of na- 


tural- history that it never hitherto has enjoyed. This 
gentleman has contrived to excavate many large basons 


out of che solid granite rock in the neighbourhood of 


Peterhead. These basons he can fill at pleasure with 


Salt water at high tide time, and empty at low water. 


Several of these large reservoirs he appropriates for the 


purpose of sea bathing, which offer facilities and ele- 
gances in this respect that have been hitherto, deemed 


unattainable. Into the other reservoirs he means to 


put sea fishes of various sorts alive, when recently 


taken by the fishermen, of which great abundance 
can be there caught; and there he purposes to preserve 
and feed them occasionally for the London market. As 
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the water is clear and still in these reservoirs, the fishes 


can be seen with great ease in all their movements 


and practices; and there, of course, the naturalist may 
prosecute his observations with pleasure. The under- 


taking is as yet in its infancy, so that no time has 


been allowed to ascertain faets with accuracy. One 
fact only that has been thus ascertained has come to 
my knowledge; which is, the remarkable docility and 
quickneſs of comprehension of the common haddock 
when compared with others. This little fish is so acute 
in its perceptions as to be tamed almost in an instant; 
so that, if it be fed, it begins to know its henefactor 
in a day or two, flies towards him the moment he ap- 
pears, and follows him as far as the element that it 
inhabits will permit wherever he goes, nearly after the 
manner of a dog. The remarkable voracity of the 
cod fish is here also proved in the most decisive man- 
ner; and many other curious facts may thus be as- 
certained; on which account I beg leave to recommend 
this invention to thy notice of the curious. 


To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, Ge. 
SIR, | | 


RES As I have read your Recreations 8 
3 I had imbibed a strong prejudice in 
favour of Mr. Forsyth's plaster, and his management 
of fruit- trees in general; and being a lover of garden- 
ing, though I have had it leſs in my power to attend 
to it practically than J could wish, I lately purchased 
a small treatise on the culture of the apple and pear- 
tree, by T. A. Knight, Esq. which I read with much 
pleasure; though! I could not help being staggered at 
one paſsage, because it tended to place Mr. Forsyth's 
practice in a leſs respeotable light than I had been 
accustomed to view it. This is contained in a note 
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on page 16 of the second edition, which I shall tran- 


seribe below; and, if it be not imposing a disagreeable 


task upon you, I shall deem it a particular favour if 
you will state what occurs to you respecting the mat- 
ter of fact which seems to be called in question in that 
note. I am your constant reader, URBANUS. 
3 note runs Ty 2” wg ak 12 
"THe accuracy of niy experiments has been ques- 
tioned (in a very liberal and gentlemanlike manner 
however) in the Monthly Review, because the result 
of them did not agree with those of Mr. Forsyth, In 


consequence of the doubts there expreſsed, and at the 


desire of Sir John Sinclair, then President of the Board 


of Agriculture, T went to Kensington to see the trees 


which had been the subject of Mr. Forsyth's experi- 
ments. I was showed some St. Germain pear: trees, 
whose branches had been taken off, and whose stems 


had been plastered, which had shot forth new branches 


with great vigour; but this variety of the pear is in its 
middle age, and free from debility and decay. Some 
trees of the golden pippin had been subjected to the 
same management; but in these it did not sueceed, 
and J never saw that tree in a lower state of debility 
and decay than at Kensington. The object of my 

pursuit does not call on me to give any farther opinion 
on the general merits of Mr. Forsyth's composition; 

but I must say that I do not place much confidence 
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Had eee en eee with ihe 


liberality of Mr. Forsyth's disposition, he would pro- 
bably have applied 10 that gentleman himself rather 


* 


than to me; Who: would have readily given bim a 
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the information that he could wish for on the subjeet 
of his letter. To afford this gentleman, however, and 
others who may have taken notice of the paragraph 
which he has transeribed, all the satisfaction in my 
power, I made it my busineſs to go to Kensington; 
and having asked of Mr. Forsyth whether he could 
with certainty point out to me the same trees that he 
had showed to Mr. Knight of Herefordshire, who had 
called there some time ago, particularly the golden 
pippins, he readily answered that he could; for that 
he remembered it extremely well, We went together 
to the spot, and he showed me two apple-trees, which 
he aſsured me were the very identical golden pippin 
trees that were pointed out to Mr. Knight as those 
that had been managed according to his own mode of 
treatment. I found them both in as healthy a state 
as any trees could be wished, and as full of frut-buds 
in every part of the tree as could be desired; and any 
one who wishes to be satisfied of this fact may see them 
with his own eyes whenever he pleases. Mr. For- 
syth added, that he had also showed to Mr. K. some 
other trees of the golden pippin, which he had left to 
grow in their natural state without any application of 
his plaster, and which were indeed as full of canker as 
perhaps any trees he had ever seen. 1 was much at a 
loſs to reconcile what I had seen with what occurs in 
the above extract. Being aware, however, that some 
circumstance which was omitted in this paſsage might 
be explained in some other part of the book, I said 
nothing more at that time; but having procured the 
book itself, I took it home and read it through with'a 
proper degree of attentiou. I found it a very inge- 
nious performance, and written throughout in a gen- 
tleman-like manner. The author seems to be fully 
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convinced himself of the truth of every doctrine that 
he there inculcates, and is evidently impreſsed with a 
strong conviction of the importance of adverting to the 
particulars which he brings under the cognisance of 
his readers; so that, whatever opinion may be formed 
by the reader of the hypothesis he has there endea- 
voured to establish, I think every one will feel an im- 
preſsion of the general integrity of his mind. I could 
not, therefore, help feeling some anxiety to reconcile 
the statement which he had made with the fact that 
I had just seen. 

With this view I tried to enter into > the state of his 
perceptions as well as I could; for I am well aware, 
that when a train of ideas that have never before been 
noticed get poſseſsion of the mind, it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to ſind words to denote these ideas 
that have not been employed before in another sense; 
which may prove a source of ambiguity and mistake, 
and give rise to perceptions in the mind of the reader 
totally different from those that were meant to be con- 
veyed by the writer. No writer, therefore, under these 
circumstances, can be too careful in defining his terms; 
and I think I can perceive some indications of care- 
leſsneſs in this respect, in the paſsage above quoted, 
that may make the author seem to say what he never 
intended. I shall explain myself. 

That the mind of Mr. K. was, when he wrote hls 
book, under the influence of a powerful prepoſseſsion 
in favour of a particular hypothesis, no one who reads 
it can doubt. His notion, if I have been able to con- 
ceive it rightly, is, that every tree (fruit-trees in par- 
ticular) has a certain period of existence aſsigned to it 


_ by nature, which, although it may in some cases ad- 


wit of being retarded or accelerated a little, must still 
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be proceeding forward in a steady progreſsion towards 
decay: that in this progreſs its wood becomes more 
spungy, its shoots more stinted, and its fruit lefs per- 
fect: that the whole tree becomes more liable to can- 
ker and more subject to various other diseases: that, 
in short, no art whatever can restore it to its pristine 
health or vigour when it has once advanced to that 
stage of decrepitude. “ A tree,” he says, page 170, 
& like an animal, has its infancy,” its „ flowery 
Spring,” its“ summer's ardent strength,“ its © sober 
autumn fading into age, and its “ pale concluding 
winter:” and “ nothing surely can be more unphilo- 
sophical than to suppose that a piece of an old dying 
tree can ever form a healthy and vigorous young one.“ 
Such is the hypothesis of our author in its great out- 
line; and when the paſsage just quoted is taken in the 
sense that most readers would understand it, as it here 
stands, perhaps few would object to its justneſs: 
though, when we come to consider it in the sense in 
which his explanations must induce us to suppose he 
used it, we shall perhaps find, that all philosophers 
have hitherto been so unphilosophical as to adopt the 
very idea that he here so fastidiously condemns. © 

By the life of a tree our author does not here mean 
to confine his view to the duration of the mere indi- 
vidual plant, as the reader will naturally do; but he 
means, that it should apply to all the plants that have 
sprung from it; whether these have derived their ori- 
gin from a graft, a bud, a layer, a cutting, or a seed: 
all of these, in whatever way they may be propagated; 
participate, in his opinion, in the degeneracy of the 
parent tree; and, if I do not mistake his meaning, 
they degenerate to an equal degree in all the dtxcoms 
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dants, as the parent tree does, in whatever way the 
offspring may have been propagated, unleſs perhaps 
with regard to seeds, which, under certain -circum- 
stances, he seems to be inclined/to-think,' admit of 


some small meliorations; but this is indeed so ob- 


scurely expreſsed as not to enable me to be certain 
that I do not here mistake him. If, however, he does 


admit that some difference -may be thus produced, it 
does not alter the rule; for, at the best, it can only be 
a small retardation in the deteriorating progreſs, which 


must 1nevitably be still going forward. According to 
this hypothesis, then, it must be decidedly admitted, 
chat all the trees on this globe are in a perpetual pro- 
greſs of deterioration: that, of course, neither wood 
nor fruits of any kind can be now so good as in for- 


mer ages; and, consequently, a time must come, in 


which none of those stately plants which have been 
the solace of men from the Wee time can be 


| you! for any thing. G. ihr nin anigds i sid 


I ͤam not aware chat 1 carry os PR in this 
pet farther than the text fairly authorises; and, 


most aſsuredly, I mean not to do it: at any rate, there 


can be no doubt that his book inculeates in the most 
positive terms, that every tree which is propagated by 
grafting or budding undergoes the same changes re- 


specting the wood, fruit, and diseases, that the parent 
tree itself undergoes, or would have undergone had it 
continued to live; and that this progreſs of deterio- 
ration is continually and uninterruptedly going forward 


in them all, and with an equal degree of rapidity. 
This, I think, is undeniably his hypothesis. 
Let us now bearing in mind these notions, subject 
the paſsage in question to examination, with a view 
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to see whether his expreſsions can be made to quadrate 
with those facts which I have stated above. | 


In the first place, the reader will now be able to see 


what is the meaning of the phrase “ but this variety 
of the pear (the St. Germain) is in its middle age, 
and free from debility and decay;”” which he could 
not have done before, He will now understand, that 


the phrase middle age does not apply to the age of the 


individual tree in question, but to the age of the pa- 
rent stock, and to the progreſs it has made in its course 
of decay; and that this remark must apply to all the 
St. Germains pear-trees in the universe, be they young 
or old, be they healthy or weak, be they diseased or 
sound. . 

Keeping these ideas in mind, we may be enabled to 
perceive, that when Mr. K. says, that “ some trees 


of the golden pippin had been subjected to the 


same management; but in these it did not succeed; 
his meaning might not be the same with what those 


words would convey to an ordinary reader. If he 


meant to say, that, in consequence of these operations, 
the deterioration that, according to his opinion, the 


tree had already sustained in consequence of its age 
was not removed, which deterioration he might alledge 


was indicated by weakneſs of shoots, when compared 
with those of some other kinds of trees, and a dispo- 
sition to become cankery if left to itself, in this sense 
of the word he might perhaps speak true; for no man 
who knows the golden pippin, and Mr. Forsyth among 
that number, will deny, that these are natural habits 
of the golden pippin, which it poſseſses at this hour, 
as it has in all probability poſseſsed from the first hour 
2M2 
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that it existed. Mr. Forsyth has too much sense to 
pretend to say, that he ever poſseſsed the power of al- 
tering these natural habits of trees; and I believe he 
would as soon attempt to make a thistle plant produce 
a pine apple, as to make a golden pippin produce 
shoots like those of a codling, or bring a Hertfordshire 
red streak to bear twigs like those of the Mincham | 
erab. Every tree, he knows, has natural habits pe- 
culiar to itself, and wood, and shoots, and leaves, and 
fruit, which identify it, that, under the same eircum- 
stances, have continued the same seemingly since they 
were first known, and will in all probability continue 
the same to the end of time, This being his firm 
conviction, he never had an idea of altering these 
things by any of his operations. All that he pretends 
to do is, to remove disease at the time; and, where- 
soever it breaks out, to make the tree sound, and re- 
store it to its best state of health. His pretensions 
are precisely of the same kind with those of a man 
who had discovered a mode of removing the pain of 
the topthach by a certain and easy application, so that 
the person who was distracted by it should be made 
perfectly free from pain, and capable of performing his 
other animal. functions without being in the least dis- 
turbed by it, although he did not pretend to say that 
he had so far altered the system, as that the toothach 
would never more return; but only that, if it should 
return, be could then again remove it with ease, so as 
to preserve the body uninjured by it: or that of a sur- 
geon, who should undertake to, heal a wound where it 
should accidentally occur, without, being able to in- 
sure the patient against oder wound of the * 
sort at some future period. 
Now if Mr. F. Pretends to dox 10 more than t to heal 
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4 wound by means of the judicious application of his 
plaster; to remove a gangrene; to restore a decayed 
tree (even when it was at the very verge of destruction) 
to as high a degree of health and vigour as ever any 
tree of the same sort has been known to poſseſs; to 
make a fruit-tree which had given over bearing for 
many years, or which had produced only a few hard 
and abortive fruits, resume once more as high a de- 
gree of prolificacy as any of that sort of tree ever had, 
and produce as fine fruit as any of the kind has ever 
been known to bear; if he does these things, not by 
accident, at particular times, but at all times with 
certainty when he undertakes it, it will be impoſsible 
to deny, that when Mr. K. saw this done with the 
golden pippin trees before his eyes, he has been guilty 
of mis representation, through accident, at least, if not 
through design, when he says, that © his management 
did not succeed” on that particular tree, without spe- 
cifying the particular meaning that he annexed in this 
sentence to the word succeed. That Mr. K. © never 
saw that fruit (the golden pippin) in a lower state of 
debility than at Kensington,“ may be also very true; 
but he has omitted to tell that this tree was not one 
of those that had been $ubjected to Mr. Fes manage- | 
ment, but merely a tree preserved for the sole purpose 
of showing the effect of his mode of management. 
This may be truth, but it is not the whole truth, and 
nothing. but the truth, which all witneſses are bound | 
to declare when seriously examined. 

This oversight appears to me the more reprehensible, 
in that it would seem, from what immediately precedes 
it, that Mr. K. annexed the same idea to succeſs in 
Mr. Forsyth's experiments that ordinary readers do; 
for he seems to admit that his experiment had su- 
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ceeded on the St. Germain pear, because * it had shot 


forth new branches with great vigour.” For, if we 


for a moment adopt the idea of Mr. K. the vigour of 

these shoots of this pear is no greater proof that it has 
not degenerated from the parent stock, than the leſs 
luxuriant shoots of the pippin prove that it has de- 
generated at all; seeing that we are furnished with no 
data by which we can ascertain the comparative vigour 
of either of these in respect to the WI trees of 
either sort. 

In short, the whole of this liypothan of Mr. K. 
hangs upon bare aſsumptions only, without even an 
attempt at evidence of any sort to support it. He Has 
taken it into his head to believe, that all kinds of fruit 
trees of old standing have degenerated, and are become 
dwarfish, weak, and diseased; and he dsserts it is 80; 
and there it rests. It happens that the golden pippin; 
which has been long a favourite apple, has shoots ra- 


ther smaller and weaker than those of some others, i 


and therefore he says it is degenerated through age. 


Wbat reason (I ask) have we to believe that it ever | 
was otherwise? I know of none; for aſsuredly Mr. K 


has adduced no facts in proof of it. n is 


among the most vigorous shooting apples that we 


know; and the sboots of the codling are still more 
thick and robust: why have not these dwindled? For 

believe they are nearly of equal age with the golden 
pippin. The wood of these trees is, indeed, in some 
measure liable to canker, as is that of the New town 
pippin also, one of the newest apples that we have. 
In short, none of these peculiarities; in as far as we 
have means of knowing, have the smallest connexion 
with the age of the tree! Every cee his ite wn kat 
bits from its infancy; whichat'always' retains; There 
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18 a particular kind of ruſsetting common in Wiltshire, 
a good apple and a good hearer, which is not known 
to be an old tree in Mr. K's. sense of the word, but 
which is so liable to lose its young twigs in winter, 
that usually three out of four of chem are seen standing 
dead upon the tree each spring. This Mr. K. might 
attribute to degeneracy through age, though no man 
ever saw the tree otherwise. 
That Mr. K. might be loath to abandon a nee 
hypothesis, is no surprising thing; and no man could 
be better pleased than myself to smooth the way for 
his hobby when I saw it was only indulging in inno- 
cent gambols, But when it obtrudes itself, and offi- 
ciously stands in the way of solid and undeniable im- 
provements, there is a neceſsity for turning it off the 
road a little, in order that it may not do injury to the 
public. That the fondneſs for this hobby has biaſsed 
the judgment of this respectable gentleman, the evi- 
dence. is, I am afraid, too strong to admit of doubt. 
Not to resume that which has been already said re- 
ferable to this head, what other cause (I will ask) can 
be aſsigned for his having entirely confined his remark 
to the St. Germain pear, as if that had been the only 
one which he saw there in similar circumstances? Did 
he net see the Colmar, Crasane, D'Auch, Bergamote 
de Pasque, Chaumontelle, Bon Chretien, Lewisbonne, 
and almost every other good kind of pear usually cul- 
tivated in this country, all treated after the same man- 
ner, and each of them (I do not say in as high, but) 
in a higher degree of general health and prolificacy 
than ever he saw them elsewhere? Did he not also 
see all the varieties of the best kinds of plums and 
cherries treated in the same manner, and all of them 
more luxuriant in their shoots, freer; from gam and 
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canker, and i in a fuller state of productiveneſs, than 


ever he saw an equal number of trees of the same sort 
any where else? If so, what other reason than that 


which I have given can be aſsigned for his having. 
wholly omitted to mention them? And these things, 
I think I may take upon me to aſsert, he must have 
seen; for no person who has been in those gardens for 
several years past could avoid seeing them, unleſs he 
voluntarily shut his eyes against them, Of this fact 
Ido not wish that any person should rely on my word 
as sufficient evidence. Any one who lives near the 
metropolis may satisfy himself as to it with his own 
eyes at the present moment if he pleases, by inspecting 
the trees as they now stand; and it will be easy for 
them to judge what state they have been 1 1n for several 
years back. | 


I shall only beg leave. to state one . more re- 


| specting this subject. I have it not in my power at 


present to consult the Monthly Review quoted in the 
above extract, and therefore I cannot know what was 
chere said; but if it tend to controvert the truth of 
Mr. K's hypothesis from facts brought to light by 
Mr. F's practice (as seems to be inferrable from the 


quotation), I cannot help concurring with that opi- 


nion. Mr. K. could not fail to observe both cherry 
and plum trees in that garden which had been in such 
a state of decay as to have been all rotted away except 
about one inch of bark; yet, so far was the vital prin- 

eiple from being extinguished, that under Mr. F's 
management they have been restored, with a sur- 
prising promptitude, to a degree of health, vigour, 


goundneſs, and prolificacy, that has been scarcely ever 


seen. And, instead of giving indications of degene- 


yacy, cherry trees that are known to be about eighty, 
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years of age are at this moment flouriching in all the 
vigour of youth; and, for aught that appears to the 
- contrary, might, by a judicious continuation of the 
same conduct, be preserved in equal health and vigour 
for many centuries yet to come, producing wood 
equally healthy, and fruit equally good, to the latest 
period of time: and, although no art can ever make 
the shoots of the Morello cherry equally strong with 
those of the Dake, are we from thence to conclude 
that the Morello has acquired that weakneſs of shoots 
through age? The weeping cherry has shoots yet 
weaker, though 1t be among the newest cherries in 
our gardens. In like manner, though all the trees 
of the cherry tribe have a natural and invariable ten- 
dency to canker and gum, are we to conclude that 
these are diseases contracted through age; and that 
they ought therefore to be abandoned as incurable, 
when-we have before our eyes the plainest practical 
demonstration that, by a little attention, which can 
be easily bestowed by any intelligent person, these 
diseases may be so effectually removed (if not pre- 
vented) as never to exhibit the smallest degeneracy 
either respecting the abundance or the fineneſs of the 
fruit? If these facts are so, and if this be all produced 
by the judicious application of a simple plaster that 
can be at all times obtained in abundance at a very 
trifling expence; if by means of the same application 
forest trees, when reduced to the extreme of debility, 
may be restored to perfect health; if holes in trees, 


which might have rendered of no use whole tons of 
timber, can by its aid be brought in a few years into 


such a state of soundneſs that no one can kuow the 


new from the old wood; if all this, and much more, 


dan be done, as can be demonstrated by the most un- 
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deniable facts, what can we think of the man who de- 
clares that he “ does not place much confidence in 
any topical application to the wounds or diseases of 
vegetables, unleſs it be, that his hobby carries him 
on at such a rate as to prevent him from paying at- 
tention to the facts which are placed before his eyes? 
Yet, for all this, I do not wish to discourage the use 
of hobbies. They are a pleasing sort of animal when 
they are employed for the mere purpose of recreation; 
but, whenever they are forced to undertake any serious 
work, they are the veriest jades that can be conceived, 
throwing every thing into confusion, and therefore 
should be carefully s from such employment. 
Although I thus endeavour to remove that film of 
prejudice which hath blinded the perceptions of this 
respectable gentleman to a degree that I am persuaded 
he is not himself aware of, yet I wish by no meins 
to depreciate his labours, which, in the practical part, 
where his theory does not interfere, discover attention 
and discernment that are rarely to be found among 
writers; and therefore in these respects are highly de- 
serving of the attention and favour of the public; yet 
I consider the benefits that have been already derived 
from the practice of which he has been induced to 
disapprove as being; too great, and those to be expected 
from its general adoption in future ages of such in- 
estimable consequence to the public, that I consider 
It as a duty to counteract the influence of such pre- 
judice as much as is in my power. I have attended 
to the progreſs of these operations for several years 
past with aſsiduous care, and marked the result; the 
consequence is, a most thorough conviction of what 
F have just stated to be my opinion, though I was ra- 
ther sceptieal with regard to it at the beginning; 3 nor 
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am I very much surprised if gentlemen, when they 
view the tree so treated for the first time, should feel 
a sort of hesitation at believing in the efficacy of the 
application to its full extent; for the appearance of the 


plaster certainly gives no prejudice in favour of the 


health of the tree. It is only after the plaster has 
been slowly worn off that the renovated health and 
wonderful soundneſs that it produces can be rendered 
perceptible; and it is one of the peculiar excellences 


of this composition, that it remains long upon the tree 


without hardening (thus giving way to the growth of 
the tree), and gradually scales off, not till after the 
cure has been perfectly effected; this white unsightly 
plaster often covering a bark as green as an apple and 
as smooth as a glove, were the whole of it completely 
washed off. 


To the Editor of Recreations in Agriculture, &c. 

SIR, | | March 5, 1802. 

As no one is in my opinion so capable 

as yourself to appreciate the effects which have already 
arisen, or may eventually arise, from the agricultural 
exertions of the late duke of Bedford, whose premature 
death is so generally and justly lamented, I beg leave 
to suggest to you the propriety of inserting in the next 
Number of your Recreations a sketch of his character, 
with your sentiments on his conduct in that respect. 
I have no doubt that if you comply with this request 
many of your readers will be much gratiſied, and at 


the same time it will be highly useful; because, if it 


shall be proved that the mode he pursued was pro— 
ductive of good, such proof will be an additional sti- 
mulus to those who move in the same elevated situa- 
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tion to follow his example; and if, on the contrary; 
it should appear that, although his intentions were 
good, yet that the objects he contemplated, if attained, 
or the methods of attaining them were objectionable 
and pernicious, then it will afford a neceſsary leſson 
to others to avoid his errors, and to direct their own 
efforts more beneficially. But whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to the measures he pursued, 
and the ends he had in view, certainly none can deny 
that his name deserves to be recorded in every work 


which at all treats of the science of agriculture, How 


different has been the conduct of this illustrious no- 
bleman to the generality of that claſs of men either in 
the present or former times. Born the heir to one of 


the largest fortunes this rich kingdom could boast of z 


early freed from controul, and with every opportunity 


to gratify his desires, however irregular and wild; 


gifted with a person formed in one of nature's finest 
moulds, and with an understanding inferior but- to 
few, instead of wasting these great advantages in the 


sinks of debauchery, or of enervating his faculties by 


unrestrained indulgence, his first efforts were made to 
deliver his country from the inevitable and often fore- 
told effects of a bloody war and an incapable ministry. 
When these-were found to fail, instead of indulging 
the repinings of disappointed hope, and waiting in 


lethargic inactivity until the wheel of fortune should 


raise mitt to the topmost height, he turned the force 
of his great abilities into another channel, and sought, 


by rare, zuqustry, perseverance, and every laudable 


device, to increase the "riches, | power, and happineſs 
of His country, by leading the attention of its inha- 
pitants to the improvement of their indigenous pro- 


duellons; by simnplifying the laboürs of agriculture, 
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N and endeavouring by every means to raise a spirit of 
1 emulation amongst the farmers and cultivators, 80 
that all their energies might be employed and concen- 
trated in promoting these objects. You, sir, who 
have so often had occasion to point out the neceſsity 
5 of patience and perseverance in every agricultural pur- 
© suit, in order to form any correct and perfect conclu- 
sions, will well know how to value these qualities in 
the noble duke; they are indeed, in every situation of 
life, inestimable: but it is useleſs in me to occupy 
more of your time with reflections and arguments so 
obvious that every one must feel their force and ac- 
knowledge their justice. I shall, therefore, conclude 
this letter with an observation which can never be 
more truly applied, viz. that nature might stand up, 
and say to all the world, This was a man!” I am, 


? sir, your most obedient servant, 8. H. 
1 » . . - 

Ft The Editor sincerely laments, he believes in com- 
; mon with every well-disposed mind in the kingdom, 


the untimely fate of the nobleman who is so properly 
þ noticed by his correspondent. But he himself had so 
little personal acquaintance with the duke of Bedford, 
that he can no farther appreciate his merits than al- 
most every other person in the kingdom; he dare not, 
. therefore, venture to obtrude opinions on the public 
ö which some might deem, under these circumstances, 
: unfounded panegyric. His own private sentiments 
respecting the last, and greatest (in as far as he knows) 
of the duke of Bedford's public undertakings, the na- 
tional farm, he had the honour to announce to the 
: public in the 30th Number of this work; and he pre- 
sumes that, in regard to this particular at least, the 
: public will be unanimous and unanimity in respect 
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to an institution which must excite envy in the breasts 
of many, is doubtleſs in itself a much higher pane- 
gyric than any thing that a private individual could 
suggest. That any undertaking of man sbould be 
perfect, and liable to no objection, is not to be ex- 
pected; or that any human being should be poſseſsed 


of all the wisdom, of all the knowledge, of all the vir- 


tues, and of all the fortitude that the mind of man 


can conceive, without any of the foibles of human 


nature, 18 not to be supposed; but, doubtleſs, among 
the efforts that become a man of elevated station and 
great fortune, no one can claim a higher rank than 
that which tends to promote the prosperity of agri- 
culture; for in that 1s involved the welfare of millions 
of persons whose situations in life prevent them from 
ever bestowing a thought upon the subject themselves. 
In this point of view, then, the character of this na- 
bleman stands singularly prominent, and ought long 
to be revered by every well-wisher to the human race. 


I trust that his exertions in this respect will not be 
frustrated by his untimely fate; but that his succeſsor 


will glory in having the honour to participate in per- 
fecting that which his brother had so happily begun. 


Nor let the fame that this distinguished peer has 


thus acquired discourage others from proceeding in 
the same career; for much, very much remains to be 
done before the object can be completely effected, and 
laurels innumerable are in store for such men of rank 
and fortune as shall seriously enter upon the investi- 


gation of this subject; for, after all the physical facts 
that it concerns the husbandman to know shall have 


been fully ascertained, they can prove of little avail 
until the moral obstructions that stand in the way of 


- agriculture shall be removed, This'is a walk in which 
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there is full scope for the most vigorous exertions. 
The enterprise will be arduous, but to him who shall 


persevere so as to overcome, the reward will be truly 
glorious. 


Coneluding remarks on the management of Clayey 
1B)! 5 Souls. 


Ane , after returning thanks for the dirce- 
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tions given in this work respecting the management 


1310 


of clayey soils, says he is still at a loſs respecting the 
following particulars, concerning which he wishes for 
farther elucidations, VIZ. 


bas Firs, respecting the eradication of couch graſs from 


1110 


his old corn land. Some of my present corn fields, 


he says, are very full of couch, and I am afraid that 


were I to proceed to improve these fields according to 
the directions you have given, the roots of this graſs 
would not be killed by being turned to the bottom of 


the furrow along with the mould in which they grow, 


but that they would spring up, and spread through 
the improved mould, and thrs frustrate the experiment 
to a certain degree. I beg to know if this conjecture 
be well foes and if 80, how Should I proceed to 
obviate it?” 

Secondly, © respecting grass fields, as it appears that 
before these can be meliorated | in a proper degree they 
must be first converted into corn land for some time, 
I am, at a loſs to know i in wh hat {way [ [ had best Pro- 
ceed with regard to them, $0 as to bring! hem into 


n 21 


culture with the least expence, and at the same time 
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to draw the most profit | from them; 5 for 1. 1 can scarcely 
suppose but that some preyious operation w will be ne- 
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ceſsary before the surface be ploughed down in the 
trenching proceſs: and, | 
. Lastly, «I should be glad to have some farther 
directions than you have yet given respecting the ma- 
nagement of graſs land when it is once brought into 
that state of extreme richneſs you so particularly re- 
commend; for I have no hesitation in saying that the 
bringing my fields into that state is the ultimate ob- 
ject of my wishes, with a view to free me from the 
anxiety and trouble that must always, I too plainly 
see, accompany the practice of the corn grower. A 
few hints on these heads will IN the favour you 
have already conferred upon me.” 

I shall be happy if the following slight elueidations 
on the subjects proposed shall proye satisfactory to my 
respected correspondent. | 

It would be very improper to bury couch to * 
a small depth as is proposed in the example given, 
therefore, where this bad weed abounds, the first step 
in the improvement must be to extirpate it. This 
may be done by repeated ploughings that go no deeper 
than the original staple. If the season be dry, this 
may be done without any other operation than simply 
repeated ploughings; for in that firm soil, which will 
run all into clods, these clods, if frequently turned and 
exposed to the sun and air, will become so dry into 
the very heart as to kill the roots of the graſs en- 
tirely; and, as soon as it is perceived that the roots 
are quite dead, the trenching proceſs ought to com- 
mence, and all the other operations follow as before 
described. Should the soil be very stiff, however, and 
the dry weather continue long, it may happen that the 
elods may be too large to admit of their drying sud- 
denly, as completely as is neceſsary. In that case the 
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roller and harrow may be called in; but by no means 
continue their use so long as to reduce the mould into 
a powdery state, but merely to bring it into small 
clods. The ploughing, under these circumstances, 
should be frequently repeated, about once a week, or 
a little more, between each. 

Should a gentle fall of rain happen at an early period 
while the ground is in clods before the couch roots are 
dried up, as this will render the clods soft and friable, 
the ground may be then harrowed; and if more gentle 
showers fall, so as to soſten but not to wet the soil, it 
may thus be brought, by means of the harrow, to fall 
into a powdery state, and allow the couch to separate 

from it, in which case it may be picked up by wo- 
men and carried off the field. An attentive husband- 
man will thus be able to avail himself of circumstances 
as they occur; but at all events the couch must be 
extirpated before the trenching proceſs be begun; and 


on every occasion the sooner this is commenced the 


better. 

Perhaps it may not be improper to take notice on 
this occasion, for the benefit of inexperienced farmers, 
that couch graſs can never be made to thrive unleſs it 
be in ground that is frequently turned up by the plough 
or spade, so that in all cases it disappears after che 
ground has been suffered to lie a few years in graſs; 
therefore, laying land to graſs is an effectual mode of 
getting rid of this troublesome weed, which has been 
the scourge of bad farmers in all ages. 

In regard to graſs fields, where it is intended to 
deepen the soil by the proceſs already described, it will 
be always advisable to take one crop of corn at least, 
in order to rot the sward, before the trenching proceſs 

Vor. II. 2 N 
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commences; and the crop that will in general give the 
best return, on poor land especially, and with the 
smallest expence to the farmer, will be oats. This 
kind of corn may be sown upon one ploughing from 
the graſs land, and will in general yield, when thus 
cultivated, a very large crop. If wheat shall be pre- 
ferred to oats, the graſs may be turned down by the 
plough about Midsummer, and, as soon as the sward 
is a little rotted, ploughed acroſs and harrowed, so as 
to reduce it to a proper tilth before the time of sowing 
wheat arrives. aus 

In regard to the best mode of managing graſs-land 
on a soil that is brought into the highest degree of 
productiveneſs for graſs, there can de no doubt that 
the most proſitable mode of consuming the produce 
is, in all cases, by having it cut, and given to beasts 
in the house, and never to suffer a beast of any kind 
to pasture upon it at all, This, I am aware, is an 
opinion not yet generally adopted; so that I cannot 
presume to think that it will be acceded to at once by 
people who have never deliberately investigated the 
question, Men in general have heen in the practice 
of seeing graſs employed for fattening beasts in no 
other way than by suffering them to pasture upon it, 
and to this practice they adhere without thinking of 
any other; those, however, who shall take the trouble 
to examine the facts in proof of the opinion F now 
advance, that have been stated in the third elsay, 
Vol. III. of Efsays on Agriculture, will see that it is 
not upon slight grounds an opinion has been adopted 
by me that is so directly contradictory to the common 
practice. On this subject, however, I shall not here 
enlarge, or adduce additional facts in corroboration of 
it, as I deem it entirely superfluous. | 
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Let it be remarked, however, and I wish the cir- 
cumstance never to be lost sight of, that the practice 
I here recommend can in u case be adopted with 
economy, unleſs when the land is in a state of the ok | 
highest degree of productiveneſs. I specify this cir- 1 
cumstance here in a very particular manner, because 
I have had occasion to remark that several persons it 
have expreſsed an intention of making the experiments | 

1 have recommended in the eſsay above referred to, 
upon old graſs land that was in a state of prolificacy 
infinitely short of that which would admit of the 94 
mode of management I recommend, with the smallest itt 
prospect of economy. This mistake most evidently 
originates in the indefinite nature of the term I have 
been forced to employ, viz. very rich grass land. tn 
Many persons, who have been accustomed to poor " 
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pastures, may think graſs land very rich, that I should (has [4 
call far short of being in a middling condition, To 4 [ 
remove this sort of ambiguity in future, I beg leave 1 6 ! 
to specify that I should account nothing entitled to b 1 
the term of very rich graſs land that could not afford . 
to pay a rent, including tythes, poor's rates, and all = 
other taxes, of six pounds per acre at the least for the is 
purpose of feeding beasts, and of course beyond the | Y f 
local advantages to be derived from . the vicinity of 4 
towns or other extraneous circumstances. I consider | fy 1 
no land that has not been brought into this state of it ; 
fertility to be in a condition fit to be left in perma- ; pf | 
nent graſs with a reasonable degree of economy; and WY 


that, if ever agriculture shall be brought to the degree 
of perfection of which it is susceptible, every idea of 
laying down land to permanent graſs, short of this 
state of prolificacy, will be totally cxploded, I am 
2N2 
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fully aware, that in the present state of agricultural 
knowledge in Britain this opinion will, by most per- 
sons, be derided as chimerical: but I know upon what 


ground I here stand, and am by no means under any 


anxiety for my reputation upon that account, If the 
experience of future ages shall not confirm the just- 
neſs of it in this island (which, from the present situ- 
ation of things, I think 1s very doubtful) I have not 
a doubt but the experience of some other nation, more 
fortunately circumstanced in this respect than we are, 
will do so: my busineſs here is only to show in what 
manner the land in question may be managed so as 
to be ultimately brought into that condition, which I 
consider as the great object that every farmer who 
aims at the highest degree of Ones Should 
have at all times in view. 

No land of the nature of that of which I wm treat 
can be brought, where irrigation is excepted, under 


any mode of management, into a proper state for being 


Jaid into permanent graſs, till after it has been kept 
a great many years under culture by the plough; for 
not only must the soil have been first deepened to the 


degree already specified, which must be a work of con- 


siderable time, but after that shall have been fully 
effected, the soil must be also thoroughly mellowed by 
frequent ploughing, long exposure to the air, and re- 
peated manuring, before it can be brought into that 
texture and kindly state which alone can fit it to pro- 
duce a fine pile of rich graſs for a continuance of years. 
No attempt, then, should be made to lay such land 
into permanent graſs till after it has been kept a long 
time under culture: nor need this circumstance to give 
the farmer any uneasineſs; for, if such land be not in 
a condition to carry the best graſs, it is, during all 
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this time, in the very best poſsible state for producing 


abundant crops of corn: neither is he under any ne- 
ceſsity to keep the whole of his land perpetually in 
corn; for, if he so inclines, he may have a large pro- 
portion of it in profitable graſs after a few years, should 
his convenience require it, by laying down a certain 
proportion of his fields into graſs when in a proper 
condition for it, as a sort of rotation of crops, to be 
continued in that state for a few years only, and then 
converted into corn again; for a soil may be made to 
produce very abundant crops of graſs for a short time 
that is by no means fit to produce abundant crops of 
permanent graſs. By attending to this distinction, 
land may be thus brought gradually forward in a con- 
tinued progreſsion of amelioration until it at length 
attains that high state of perfection which is capable 
of being laid into permanent graſs of the best quality; 
and in which state alone it is proper to be subjected 
to the mode of management I recommend; and under 
which management I have no hesitation to say that it 
will yield double the return at least that it could ever be 
made to afford under pasturage. I know no subject in 
agriculture that is so little understood as the importance 
of having graſs land of as rich a quality as poſsible; 
nor am I acquainted with any error that is more pro- 
ductive of baneful consequences to the community 
at large than this is. I shall, therefore, conclude these 
remarks with a few farther directions respecting this 
branch of rural economy, which, however much they 
may be disregarded at the present hour, when agri- 
culture is so little adverted to in this country, may 
come to be attended to at some future period; or in 
some other country, where the true principles of poli- 
tical economy are better understood than in Britain. 
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I have already observed, that broad clover may be 
occasionally admitted as a crop upon soils of this na- 
ture with propriety; but this should never be permitted 
to remain for more than one year; and in all cases 
this crop may be most profitably consumed by being 
cut and given green to beasts in the house; a practice 
that is now very common, and the benefits that result 
from this mode of management pretty well under- 
stood. In regard to this crop J have only one obser- 
vation more to make, which is, that this kind of 
clover should never be sown without sowing along 
with it a small proportion of rye graſs seeds (from one 
to two pecks per acre). 'This will be productive of 
two great benefits; first, it will augment the first crop 
considerably, and at the same time accelerate the time 
of cutting about a fortnight, without producing any 
sensible effect on the succeeding cuttings; and, se- 
condly, it will prevent the growth of the large white 
daisy (chrysanthemum leucanthemum) which generally 
springs up where clover seeds alone are soun, and 
1 injure the crop. 

I do not, however, include this annual crop of broad 
clover in the list of temporary graſs fields. By tem- 
porary graſs, I mean such as is intended to remain 
three, four, five, or six years, according to the circum- 
stances of the soil and conveniency of the farmer, be- 
fore they are converted into corn land again. If the 
land be sufficiently rich when laid down to such graſs, 
it will prodace abundant crops all that time without 
requiring any manure itself, and consequently will 
afford manure to be applied for the benefit of other 
poorer fields, and thus tend to accelerate the progreſs 
of amdlioration, N hile it will at the same time relieve 
the hands of the farmer, and suffer him to cultivate 
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other fields without additional beasts or labourers. 
Wiih this view it ought to be an undeviating principle 


never to lay down land into this kind of graſs, but 


when it is as fully manured with dung at the time as 
can be done not to endanger the loſs of the crop with 
which the graſs seeds are sowed by over luxuriance; 
for, though land may be made too rich for corn, I 
do not think it is poſsible for graſs. The sceds I 
should recommend for this purpose are white, or Dutch 
clover (trefolium) about twelve pounds, and rye graſs 
Urifolium ripens) one bushel per acre; along with which 
may be sown five or six pounds of yellow clover (medi- 
cago lupulina) or trefoil, as it is sometimes called, 
The graſs field thus laid down should be rolled in che 
spring, and made perfectly smooth. It may be cut 
for the first time about the middle of May, and about 
once a month at the least during the succeeding sea- 
son, and always as close to the ground as the scythe 
can go. This will not only go very far in fattening 
of beasts, but will at the same time afford a great ac- 
cumulation of dung, that may be applied towards the 
improving of other fields, It is easy to perceive that 
if one half, or two thirds of the farm be constantly 
kept in this state, there would soon be accumulated 
upon it such abundance of manure as would acce- 
lerate the amelioration of lands to a very great de- 
gree. Under this system of management more than 
double the number of cattle could be kept upon the 
same extent of ground than it could sustain if laid 
down in the usual stute into permanent graſs fields 
and pastured upon; while it would at the same time 
produce fifty times the quantity of corn that on an 
average in some counties their fields now yield. 
When the land, in proccſs of time, has been so far 
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meliorated by manures, and mellowed by long con- 
tinued culture, as to be fit for being put into perma- 
nent graſs; after having taken a crop of pease, or 
other early crop, let the land be brought into complete 
tilth by frequent ploughing towards the end of sum- 
mer; and, having given it a very thorough dreſsing 
of well made dung, so as to render it too rich for car- 
rying a crop of any kind of corn, let the graſs seeds 
be sown alone in the month of August, and neatly 
harrowed in immediately after ploughing, and rolled, 
making the whole field as smooth and even as poſsible, 
and then shut up the field so as to keep out cattle 
of every sort: or the seeds may be sown in the spring 
with barley; but with a determination to cut the barley. 
green, and give it to beasts, should the season prove 
such as to make it lodge, and thus endanger the graſs 
seeds. The seeds may be Dutch clover and rye graſs 
(no red clover) as before, with the addition of three 
pounds of yarrow seeds per acre (achillea millifolium) 
and the work is done. It should be cut annually ever 
after five or six times each season, and kept 1a the 
neatest order; no beast being ever allowed to set a foot 
upon it, unleſs for the purpose of carrying off the 
crop, and this only when it is dry. 2 
When ground is thus brought into this state of 
what I would call maximum productiveness, no one 
can easily conceive the population that a country in 
that state would be capable of sustaining. While it 
shall be allowed to remain in graſs, it will annually 
afford a great surplus of dung to be applied to the me- 
lioration of other poorer fields, which will be thus ad- 
vancing in their turn to a similar state of richneſs, 
while in che mean time they are furnishing annually 
a great augmentation in the quantity of corn for the 
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food of man; so long then as any such fields are with- 
in reach, it would be uneconomical to break up these 
rich graſs fields for any other purpose. The quantity 
of human food from these fields may, however, be 
oreatly augmented by having fruit trees planted upon 
them. These should be placed in rows at the distance 
of not leſs than one hundred yards from each other, 
which would afford warmth and shelter to the graſs, 
without occasioning a stagnation of air that could 
prove hurtful, With this view the trees should be 
planted pretty near to each other in the row, so as to 
form a continued screen when young, interspersing 
cherries and other short lived trees between those of 
larger size and more permanent duration, which, 
being taken out when they become too close, will 
allow the permanent trees to spread out when they 
come into bearing; and, as no tree that suits these 
elimates affords such abundance of wholesome and 
nourishing food for man as the sweet chestnut, when 
judiciously grafted, these trees may be planted as the 
permanent crop wherever the food of man is the prin- 
cipal object. Under this arrangement there can be 
no doubt that such graſs fields would support a more 
abundant population than the very best corn fields 
now can do. | 

Should a system of this kind be steadily persisted in 
for a sufficient length of time till whole districts, in- 
Stead of small patches, were converted into this state, 
the country would then be brought into a situation 
that would admit of being cultivated universally by 
the spade, so that the use of beasts of labour might 
be in a great measure dispensed with. The food that 
these beasts must at present consume would, of course, 


admit of being applied to the use of man. A popula- 
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tion perhaps ten times more numerous than we have 
at present would then be employed in the peaceable 
and steady operations of the field, which, under judi- 
cious laws, would afford materials for trade and ma- 
nufactures to an indefinite extent; while all the per- 
sons employed in the numerous occupations to which 
these gaye rise would find food in abundance, and to 
spare, brought to their hands at all times. What a 
difference between that state of things and the pre- 
sent!! dS | 
It is with pleasure that I embrace the opportunity 
that is given me before the present volume of this mis- 
cellany is finished, to develope thus fully my ideas on 
this important subject, and thus to afford an evidence 
more satisfactory than could have been by any other 
means afforded, that the alarms which have been 
raised by the speculations of ingenious but ill-in- 
formed men, respecting the inahility of this country 
to support its present or probable future state of its 
population, are entirely unfounded. Had I merely 
aſserted, as indeed I have done, from my own know-- 
ledge of the facts here brought to light, that this 
country could maintain A HUNDRED TIMES its pre- 
sent population, it would have been considered as one 
of those vague and unfounded aſsertions which are 
now so common, and therefore disregarded; but after 
having traced the progreſs by which this melioration 
may be effected through every step in that progreſs 
with a minute attention to every particular, 80 as to 
render it impoſsible for any person who is acquainted 
with these things to alledge that any thing that is 
there said is not easily practicable, the demonstration 
becomes so complete as not to admit of a doubt in any 
ingenuous mind. No one can doubt, that if a field 
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of poor strong land were subjected to the management 
that I have directed, and continued for a sufficient 
length of time, but it might by degrees be brought 
to yield not only a hundred times the quantity of hu- 
man subsistence that it now yields, but perhaps ten 
times more than that; as I myself have actually wit- 


neſsed in more instances than one: and what can be 


done with one field when physically considered, doubt- 
leſs can be done with any number. Let those, then, 
who deliberate on the welfare of the community think 
of these things, and draw the neceſsary inferences, 
How far, however, are we, alas! from having attained 
the state of mind that admits of this kind of serious 
and unbiaſsed deliberation. 

Men who have not been accustomed to examine 
minutely into the real state of things, but to content 
themselves with vague notions casually adopted, can 
neither form a distinct notion of. the possible effects 
of particular arrangements, nor of the actual state of 
things that have taken place on this globe, which have 
heen attested by the concurrent testimony of all au— 
thentic historians, There are few who have read the 
ancient history of Rome who do not know that Cin- 
cinnatus was called from the plough to head the Ro- 
man armies in a case of extreme difficulty and danger; 
and that, after having restored the public tranquillity, 
he laid down his dictatorial authority, and retired once 
more' to his peacefn] cottage to resume his rural la- 
bours; but few know that the whole of his patrimony, 
from which he drew subsistence to himself and family, 
did not exceed the extent of two acres and a half of 
land. What the number of his family was we cannot 
well say, but it can scarcely be supposed to have been 
Jeſs than five persons. This fact goes far to prove 
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that two acres and a” half at that time afforded abun- 
dant sustenance to five persons, and more; for out of 
the surplus of their produce they must have had where- 
with to purchase clothes, and some other neceſsaries. 
We have no reason to think that his portion of land 
was better than the common, or that it was deemed 
extraordinary that it should support the family, for no 
notice is taken of either of these circumstances. At 
that time, then, the Roman territory on an average 
could support a population nearly to the same degree 
over the whole. At a future period, however, it is 
well known that the Roman people, who were not 
then probably more numerous, were obliged to de- 
pend upon foreign nations for their principal support; 
and Italy at this day can scarcely find subsistence for 
one half its then population. The productiveneſs of 
a country, therefore, neither depends upon the soil nor 
the climate so much as on the industry of its people; 
and the plenty or scarcity will depend more on those 
political arrangements, that tend to direct into a pro- 
per channel, or the reverse, and to cherish or repreſs 
the legitimate exertions of industry, than any thing 
else. Among the many examples strongly illustrative 
of the truth of this position, the state of Britain at 
present aſsuredly claims its place. 

1 RW 


N. B. Let it be specially remarked, that in all I have said respecting the 
application of lime in this essay, it is to be understood that the owner of 
the field shall have previously ascertained, by actual trial, that lime acts 
upon his soil as a meliorating and powerful manurez for I am sufficiently 
aware, that there may be some soils on which lime will not act at all as 
4 manure; and, though such so be comparatively rare, common prudence 
requires, that before such a heavy expence as the kind of liming I have 
recommended shall be actually incurred, there shall be a certainty that it 
will prove efficacios.s, which can in all cases be ascertained at a very small 
expence, if adverted to in due time. | | 
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ON THE USES OF THE ROBINIA PSEUDA ACACIA 
IN FENCING. 


I HAVE just now made a discovery of great, import- 
ance in agriculture, which I make haste to commu» 
nicate to the public. The acacia tree, commonly so- 
called, that is, the robinia pseuda acacia, is known in 
this part of the country, where it 1s chiefly cultivated 
as an ornamental tree; but it is scarcely known at all 1 
in other parts of the country. On this account it only If 
of late attracted my particular notice; nor did I know 

the peculiarities respecting its culture until a few days 
ago, from which I became fully sensible of the uses to 
which it may be applied in rural affairs. | 

No one department of farming busineſs is e 14 
with more trouble and expence than fences. The best is 
fences that have hitherto been reared by good farmers, 110 hf 


are those made of the white thorn; and these, when | \ 0 
| the soil is good, and the climate moist, under good | if ſl 
management, make excellent fences; but their progreſs | 111 
at the best is slow; and, where the soil is thin gravel i | 


or sand of a poor quality, it is next to impoſsible to 
make them thrive. The acacia, on the contrary, 1 
grows luxuriantly, and advances with a rapidity that 8 
is equalled by no tree that I know in this country, 71 
especially upon gravelly or sandy soils: its young twigs 4 | 
are covered with a kind of thorn that renders them ter- | 
rible to animals of all sorts, but these thorns are not Wl 
permanent; like the prickles of the furze, they drop 19 
off as the branches become large, and the stem of the 
tree, when it advances to the state of a tree, is entirely | Wl 
free from them. 25 porno | 
The acacia, like broom or furze, sends down long | | 
fibrous roots, which descend deep into the ground, 


/ 
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and do not well admit of its being transplanted, unleſs 
it be when very young. It is raised from seeds; and 
the best mode of rearing a hedge is to so these seeds 
in the month of March, in the place where they are to 
remain. If the seeds can be had in abundance, they 
may be sowed in a drill, as pease, dropping the seeds 
about three inches apart; but where the seeds are not 
to be had in abundance, they may be planted by hand 
(first taking the precaution to plunge them in water, 
in order to separate those that are so light as to swim) 
about six inches apart from each other, and then co- 
vering them carefully. The seeds are of such a size 
as to admit of this being done with ease; and they ve- 
getate so freely, that with ordinary precaution scarcely 
one of them will fail. When they come up they must 
be kept clean and free from weeds, and they will rise 
in any ordinary soil, that has been properly dug and 
prepared for them, to the height of three feet, more 
or leſs, the first season. The shoots are quite straight 
and thick, and strong in proportion, so that, by the 
end of the second year, many of them will be from 
seven to eight feet in height, and as thick as a man's 
thumb. They continue to advance with great vigour 
for many years, till they attain the size of a large tree; 
which affords a strong and durable wood fit for every 
purpose where strength and durability are required: 
in respect to which last quality it is in some respeets 
said to be unrivalled. pg 6 

|. As the wood is of so much value, I should recom- 
mend that they should be trained so as not to injure 
the timber. With that view, if the seeds are sown 
too thick, they should be thinned the first year 80 as 
not to be closer than six inches asunder. The side 
shoots, many of which will grow from four to six feet 
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in a season, should be cut off onee a year quite elose 
to the stem. The best time for lopping this tree is 
the month of April. About the third or fourth year, 
when the stems will be nearly as thick as the wrist, 
every second stem should be cut within an inch or 
two of the ground, with a view to give those that re- 
main room to advance. Those that are cut over will 
send out shoots six or eight feet high the first season, 
so as to fill up the opening completely in a few months; 
while the others will rise into trees with great rapidity. 
Of this circumstance some judgment may be formed 
from the following measurement of a tree now in my 
garden, It is, by the information given me, six or 
Seven years old from the seed, and was transplanted : 
two stems were allowed to remain after being cut over, 
The largest measures, at five feet from the ground, 
nineteen inches; and the other thirteen in circum- 
ference! The smaller shoots may be cut down as often 
as expediency will require; and it will not be long be- 


fore the larger trees will increase so as to touch upon 


each other, when they may be cut down, and the hedge 
renewed by merely suffering as many of the shoots to 


rise as shall be judged convenient. Fences of this 


sort, I am aſsured, are very common in some parts of 

Germany, which prove an insuperable obstruction to 

huntsmen, and are therefore grievously complained of 
by them. What an excellent fence for orchards! 

J need not waste words in pointing out the benefits 


that may be derived from this kind of fence; I need 


only observe, that as seeds of this tree can only be had 
in this country in the neighbourhood of London, where 


the trees produce abundance of seeds, it will be from 


| thence only they can be had; and, as the seeds have 
not yet been in great demand in this country, so as to 


$60 Hints on making Brilish Wines, 
be kept commonly in the seed shops, those who want 


them for next season in quantities should give their 
orders in the month of June, that they may be col- 
lected; and be particularly careful that you get Seeds 
of that year; for if they be longer kept many of them 


fail. Should: many seeds be demanded, they, may be 


had from North America; but in that case the orders 
Should be given early, that it may arrive before the 
seeds be shaken, which is en in the month of 
* | 
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The following remarks on made wines were commu- 
nicated by a gentleman of great accuracy of re- 
search, and deserve the attention of the public. "on 


Tux vinous fermentation is that operation by. which 
the saccharine quality of vegetables and their fruits is 
converted into alcohol or spirit, which alcohol or spirit 
may be separated pure from the matter so fermented 
by distillayon, and again afterwards re- united with 
other liquids. From the moment the fermentation 
begins, the saccharine quality commences its change; 
but various causes will interrupt and obstruct it so as 
to leave the fermentation imperfect. In proportion as 
the fermentation sueceeds, the quantity of alcohol will 
be increased, until the whole of the saccharine is 
changed, when no longer any sweetneſs remains, hut 
a liquor of a strong intoxicating quality, being a mix- 
ture of spirit and aqueous liquid. A gentleman tried 
sugar with water, but it would not ferment alone; he 


chopped a certain quantity of vine leaves, and threw 


it into the mixture, and it brought on a perfect fer- 
mentation: hence I learn that an acid is neceſsary in 


the vinous fermentation, I made two twenty-gallon 
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casks of currant wine; to one JI put twelve gallons of 
currants, to the other only nine; that wherein the 
twelve gallons of currants were put fermented most, 
had the highest vinous flavour, and was brightest in 
the glaſs, but the other was the sweetest: here we see 
the sweets arose from an imperfect fermentation, the 
saccharine quality being not all changed into alcohol; 
hence arose its deficiency in brightneſs. The saccha- 


rine quality unchanged keeps the wine in a viscous 


State, and prevents its falling clear; hence I learn there 
is wanted a certain quantity of acid to perfect the fer- 
mentation. All fermented liquors, under a certain 
degree of strength, or not having a sufficient quantity 
of alcohol, will grow sour; hence we see the neceſsity 
of all foreign sweet white wines having so much brandy 
put into them; the fruit being exceeding sweet, and 


deficient of an acid, renders the fermentation imper- 
fect, consequently liable to turn sour without an ad- 


ditional spirit; hence we see the neceſsity of making 
gooseberry wine before the gooseberries begin to turn 
soft, and consequently while there still remains a con- 
siderable degree of acidity in the fruit. Currants, 
even when fully ripe, have still a sufficient degree of 
acidity for the purpose of fermentation. 

Though I am satisfied with the justneſs of these re- 
marks, as far as they go, yet I am inclined to suspect 
that there are other circumstances, besides mere aci- 
dity, which contribute towards the perfection of fer- 
mented liquors; and the subject would require more 
fall elucidation than it has yet obtained to remove all 


the difficulties that occur. There seems to be little 
reason to doubt that mere sugar and water may, by 


Vol. II. 20 
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fermentation, be converted into à vinous liquor. The 
extract of malt is sweet only, and discovers no ten- 
dency to acidity; yet it ferments very well. Potatoes 
boiled ferment very well, and afford a vinous liquor, 
though this root discovers very little of either sweet 
or acid matter: nor can it be made to ferment, in as 
far as I know, when it begins to grow, and is thus 
rendered sweet by a proceſs somewhat similar to malt- 
ing. In some of the riehest foreign wines the grapes, 
if I have been rightly informed, are suffered to attain 
their fullest maturity, when the grapes have a more 
luscious taste than the sweetest gooseberries known. | 
There seems to be some other principle in fruits be- 
sides the mere saccharine and acetous qualities, wh ich 
contribute to the perfection of fermented liquors made 
from them. Many of the best cyder apples and pears, 
that make the richest perry, are observed to poſseſs a 
peculiar roughneſs or astringeney very different from 
acidity, which is supposed to contribute to the good- 
neſs of the liquor. | 
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1 am happy 3 in being able, by the obliging kindneſs of Dr. 
Buchan, to favour my readers with an account of an animal of 
a very uncommon kind, that is as yet but very little known 
in Europe, that will, I doubt not, prove satisfactory to every 
reader. The figures were drawn and engraved by John 
Anderson. It seems to be one of those links in the chain of 
nature that are so universally found to connect different 
claſses together, so as to prevent the poſsibility of pointing 
out the precise boundaries that separate the one from the 
other. It is evidently of the order of quadrupedes, ap- 
ws proaches. nearly to the claſs of the amphibiæ, with an approxi- 
mation in the head especially to one species of water foul. In 
its bill and, fore- feet the resemblance t to chose of a duck i is 
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singularly conspicuous. But as its feet are evidently intend- 
ed not only to be employed in the water as an oar, but as an 
implement for digging, as occasion may require, the web, 
which, when it is used as an oar, is strengthened by the claws, 
by being connected with these claws for little more than one- 
third of their length, is evidently susceptible of being con- 
tracted at pleasure so as not to prove an obstruction to the 
toes when they are employed i in digging; a conformation, in 


as far as I know, peculiar to the animal. As its conforma- 


tion and habits seem more nearly to resemble those of the 
mole, than any other animal, perhaps it might with some pro- 
: priety be called the duck-billed, or this marsh mole, 


| The representation of this animal, whose appearance has 
given it a just title to the appellation of extraordinary, is taken 
from the first specimen that reached this country. It was 
brought by an officer of the Ceres indiaman, which Ship arrived 


— 


here October 1798. He bought it, together with some other 


articles of natural history, at Canton, from an officer of the 
Britannia, which had sailed from England with convicts for 
Botany Bay, and had just arrived in China. The only account 
he could Sive of it was, that he had it from a serjeant who 
brought! it with some other articles from the interior part of the 
country. Two years elapsed before any other specimen found 
its way to Europe. Latter accounts speak of it as s the inha- 
bitant of some inland lake, 1 | 


From this specimen Dr. Shaw took his description (vide 


General Zoology, vol. i. p. 66). He has there named it 
PrLaTyPuUs AnNaTINUS. His account of it, to which we refer 
such of our readers as cultivate natural history as a science, is 
in general accurate, excepting that he has mentioned the eyes 
as being below the patch of light- coloured hairs on each side 
of the head, whereas their real situation is exactly above the 
upper line, on the anterior part of that spot. It is probable 
that, when alive, they are not more visible than the same organ 
of the common mole of this country, to which this animal! in 
many respects bears a close analogy. 1 
By ofeſsor Blumenbach this animal has received the, per- 
Ne 
this tirle the anatomy « of the head has been investigated with. 
much accuracy by Mr, Everard Home, in the Philosophical 


ore appropriate name of Ornithorynchus Paradoxus. Under 
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Transactions. He has. there proved, that che striking resem- 
blance to the bill of the duck is only an external feature. The 
apparent beak being, in fact, an extension of the bones of both 


the upper and under jaw, covered with a thick skin terminating 
in a kind of lip. The extension of the bone of the upper jaw 
gives room also for an enlarged structure of the organ of smell, 
which in this animal is very complicated, and probably. subser- 
vient to its peculiar mode of life. 1 
The structure of this animal 1 is sufficiently . to 3 
us to form some probable conjectures relative to its modes of 
existence. Its food is most likely worms, and the larva of in- 


sects existing among mud, as the common anole is known to 


subsist on the same matters which it finds among the roots of 
plants . The membrane extending beyond the claws of the 
fore feet, which it probably poſseſ es some power of occa- 
sionally retracting, is evidently calculated to facilitate its 
progreſs through water; and the singular ſhield that extends 


| from the root of the bill appears to be formed in order to pre- 


vent the fine fur of that part from being injured, when forcibly 
thrust i into sand or gravel in pursuit of its prey. The fur has 
a. peculiar oily appearance on its surface, e e of 


Water. 


In common with the other animals of Nau n Wales, 
which, as well as the plants, are distinguished by some pecu- 
liarities of structure, differing from those of every other part of 


: the world, this creature has a singular strength of tail, which, 


In order to rescue the mole "RY chat universal state of unmerited 
persecution which it has universally undergone in this country, founded on 
the erroneous opinion of its destroying the roots of vegetables; I am happy 
w be able to add the following testimony respecting the real nature of its 
food, to the ingenious eſsay by E. Jones, Esquire, of Flintshire, published 
in the 19th vol. ef the Transactions of the Society of Arts. A friend of 
mine kept a mole for Several months in the bottom of a veſsel, co ered 


with moſs, and this little animal, so timid and shy in its natural state, 


gtadually became $0 tame as to come forth at a call to receive its food, 
which" invariably Tonsisted' of earth worms aid slugs. Its fayoutite prey, 
in a state of nature, appears to be the lar va of the cockchaffer, that uncon- 


 querable enemy of all foliage. The means employed by nature to maintain 
the due equillbſium of created beings are admirable, and the interference 
of min does Harm at leaſt as' frequently as good. The mole ought to be 
8 erished arid proteRted's as the great destroyer of slugs, worms, and cater- 


fllars, those enemies of "vegetation, inge ad of e (ered 404 
eyed, 22 Ks at eie t 
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like that of the kangaroo, appears rather an extension of the 


spine than an appendage to the body. This peculiarity appears 


to have induced Dr. Blumenbach to claſs it with the ae bat 
in all its other habits it closely resembles the mole. i 

No appearance of mammæ having been discovered in any spe- 
Un hitherto brought to this country, has induced some na- 
turalists to conjecture that it resembles the feathered race in 
being oviparous, as well as in the formation of its bill. But it 
is more probable that the parents employ this organ in the same 
manner as birds, to supply their young with the wor e 
in the earlier stages of their existence. . 

The various specimens of this animal, which have reached 
chis country, being of different sizes, render it impoſsible at 
present to determine its natural magnitude. The individual, 
from which this cut is taken, is eighteen inches long, but we 
- have seen some exceeding two feet. We have no hesitation in 


saying, that this representation is the most faithful that has yet 


been published in this country. Although it be taken from the 
same specimen that Doctor Shaw's print is engraved from, it 
-was at that time little better than a dried skin, which has since, 
by tbe ingenious exertions of Mr. Dobson, an amateur of na- 
tural history, been extended, its various parts brought out 
and prepared so as to resemble life. In this state it is now 
in the poſseſsion of Dr. ch trans of Sone. mon Bedford- 
's "Ou | | 

It is almost needleſs to add, how well the art of engraving on 


| _ in its present improved state, is calculated for giving a 
| Faithfal menen of such subjects. 
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To OO Mace of this Work. 


On the close of the present volume 1 find it neceſsary to, Ri "it in to 


| my readers for a small deviation from the plan I wished to have pursued; 
but which, for the reasons I Shall state, I find it expedient to apart from 
| on the present occasion. 
When 1 had it in contemplation. to commence this work, two, "i 
couraging circumstances occurred that made me hesitate respecting it. 
The first was, that, as I had determined in my own mind not to allow 
an consideration whatever to induce me to write in it a single line that 
44 id not conceive. might be useful in one respect or other to that claſs of 
readers for whom it was chiefly intended, and at the same time to be 
equally free in condemning whatever should appear to me to have a per- 
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nieious tendency upon the public min regazdleſs of what quarter so ever 
it might come from, I was afraid that a mode of writing that:so little 
accorded with the general practice: might obtain so little favour! with the 
public as to frustrateę the intention, and render the plan abomiyr 4 for 
though a satis factory fecreation to the mind, rather; than peouniary emo 
lument, was the gratificution I had chiefſy in view, yet I was not so im- 
prudent as not to be aware that, full indemnification was necessary. In 
regard to this particular, the extreme indulgenes of the public, on which, 
from former observation and experience, indeedy I placed some reliance; 
soon removed all anxiety and I have now the satisfaction feelingly u 
know, that Where the public are satisfied of uprightneſs of inttntion 


4 


alone, every poſsible indulgence in regard to other particulars will be 


_ granted with a more cheerful alaerity than it enuld be demanded. My 


own example is a particular and striking proof .of is, fagt; and I am 
proud to have this opportunity of stating it, that it ¶M N prove a stimulus 
to others to follow an example that may be so easily attained. by any one 
who chooses it. To be honest is the most natural prepensity of the hu- 
man mind; and could every young person be hut fully convinced of this 


| first of al truths, that honeefy is the bert pol, it could be only through. 


mage that they would casually deviate. from it. Bis globni tien 
The other particular that made me hesitate about engaging, in a peri- 

odical undertaking, was the fear that a work conducted by one, to whom 
the bustle of transactions with other men is the highest annoyance, 
might be, so neglected. in the executive departments, when confided en- 


tirely to others (especially to men who I knew had been in the general 


practice of transacting busineſs with irregular and bustling persons), that 


it might not obtain that degree of attention; which I knew was netceisary 


for my own quiet. These considerations, aſter hesitating long, inducau 
me to adopt a plan for the work which, by making it have no nnE,in 
with the transactions of the day, might admit of its being printed a month 


before as easily as on the very day of publication; and, having com- 


muned with a. zespectable printer, of whose dispositions I entertain a 
very fayourable opinion, and communicated to him in the clearest man- 
ner 1 was able my feelings and my wishes in regard to this particular 3 
and finding, that his opinion coincided. entirely wich mine, nat only in 
regard to the practicability of the plan I proposed, but also the great con- 
veniency it would afford to himself in particular, I was at last induced 


to begin the work. But I now find that it has been een to gel ĩt 


executed after the manner 1 had hoped. , Feeling myself thus exposed 
to a perpetual and irritating haraſsment, and liable to the imputation 
of being neglectful of my eugagements, and disrespeetſul to readeis Wh 
have merited, at my hand, on every occasion, the utmost poſsible degree 
of attention, I came at length to a resolution of discontinuing the work, 
solely on this account, at the end of the fourth volume; and with that 
view brought it to the kind of close I there gave it; and it was only in 
consequence of the intreaties of some particular friends that I Was, 


with much hesitation and reluctance, I own, prevailed upon to resume 


it once more. Another year has now elapsed, and things continue in the 
same state in regard. to this particular as before. Thus circumstanged, 
and chained, as it were, to the car, so as to be debarred the power o. 
every neceſsaty relaxation, I shall trust that none of my zeaders/ will 


accuse. me. gf levity, or the smallest disrespect to them, When I 
announce to them chat the work is to be for the present discontinued. 


2d, as I think it is by no means probable that I, sball be ever 
able to devise arrangements that will be sufficient to prevent the re- 
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rurrence ef similar distraetions, 1 have endeavoured $0 to conduet mat- 


dets as to bring every subject of importance to a general close in this 


volume that has begun to be discuſsed. It behoves me, however, at the 
Same time to observe; that it seems to me in no way surprising if men 
who have been aceustomed to transact busineſs in a bustle of confusion, 
om account of derungements respecting copy, and other circumstances of 
that sort, should not be able to feel in a strong degree the extreme un- 
pleasantneſs that arises from similar derangements in the minds of others. 
For my own part, however, this T have felt in so Strong a degree, that 1 
am consoious the very uneasineſs of these sensatiens has greatly dimi- 
nished the value of the work; nor could any pecuniary gratification be 
deemed by me in any sort as an equivalent for it. Thus have my 
readers had reason to complain of a breach of conditions by me, when 
in truth these defects arose from causes that I could not prevent. 1 
zudged it neceſsary to state this eiteumstance merely as an apology for 
seeming neglect, un oocasioned blame thats: "iv as far as respected 
me, was unfoun dec. 

It is impoſsible for me to find words to > exprefs/1 in a b foreivle enough 
manner the sentiments of respect I feel for the continued and extraordi- 
nary indulgence of my kind readers for the defects (too numerous, though 


certainly unintentional) in these volumes. I shall ever feel a pleasing 


sensation in the recollection of it; and I shall never cease to regret that 
L have thus been deprived of a recreation in which I could have continued 
to take delight as long as the mind was capable of its usual exertions; 
one fear I shall thus ape that of conteuing tlie exertion after the 
powers had failed. © ' | 

During the relaxation that 1 hall thus obtain „I do not, bowever, pro- 
pose to remain entirely idle. While health is preserved, it is the duty of 
every human being to employ that health to the best of his abilities in 
some useful undertaking; and to this rule it is my wish ever to adhere. 
There is one subject that has for a long period of years attracted my no- 
tiee in a very particular degree, and which does not yet seem to have ob- 


tained such accurate elucidation as its importance requires, that is, the 


stem of legislation, or civil polity, that shall be the best calculated to 
promote domestic felicity among the great body of the people, to guard 
against internal discontents, civil disturbances and revolutions, aud to 
avoid wars with foreign states, and the obtrusive interference with external 
politics. If a system of legislation and government can be pointed out 
that has these natural tendencies, it would certainly be a discovery well 
deserving the attention of mankind.” The subject has so often attracted 
my notice, as to induce me to be satisfied that the object is physically 
attainable; not by means of revolutions and destructive convulsions, but 
by the gentler influence of regulations that have a silent tendency to ope- 
rate upon the heart and affections, and thus to influence the actions and 
habitudes of men. The present critical state of Great Britain, and the 
unfortunate situation of all the other nations in Europe, who, by pur- 
saing too long a system that has a very different tendency from the above, 
has led me of late seriously to think of that subject much oftener than 


ſotmerly; and the more I think of it, the more am convinced of the 
utility; if not the necefsity, of the disquisition announced above. It s 


my intention, then, to employ the leisure that I shall thus obtain in col- 
lecting facts respecting that subject, and in 80 arranging them that, in 
case of death happening before they can be published, some use may be 
made of them by others. As I consider all speculations on legislation or 
government, that do not rest upon the solid basis of authentic Nicks 2s 
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vain, delusve, and dangerous, 1 shall put dependance on no reas: 

that does not rest upon well authenticated facts; my busineſs, then, wi 
be to search out thetze facts with care, with a view to avail myself of the 
lights that these shall suggest. A painful attention for nearly fifty years 
to the important events that have taken place in Britain, independant 
Of historical researehes, has thrown a great deal of light upon the subject 
J have contemplated; nor will it perhaps be necefsary for me here to tell 
my attentive readers, that much must depend upon the cherishing a spirit 
of agriculture and a taste for rural employments, without which the fre- 
quent recurrence of scarcity must inevitably lead to internal disturbances, 
foreign © contentions; and final depopulation and debility. Although 
I am now but too well acquainted with the causes of these evils 
here, there are still some established facts which prove, practically, the 
power of resisting, under certain cixcumstances, the influence of these 
| evils; but the circumstances which have thus opEated are not as yel 
sufficiently known to me. To obtain this information so much wanted, 
I can be satisfied with no information but that which is derived upon the 
Spot. It is then my intention, if the peace that all Europe so much re- 
2 shall be established, to go over to the Netherlands, there to study 
e agriculture of that fine district among the people themselves who 
practice it; there to examine their history, laws, civil economy, and 
customs, by means of which, when jointly compared with each other, 
and enlightened by those minute citcumstances in common life that never 
find their way into books, I think it is not impoſsible but I may at length 
attain the knowledge of the cause of one fact that contradicts the expe- 
rience of all other nations; for, in as far as I know, Belgium is'the only 
country on the globe in which commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, 
have been all three carried to a very high degree of perfection, and in 
which agriculture has continued to prosper with unabating lustre for 
many-centuries together. This is a singular and solitary fact in the his- 
tory of nations; and, if the causes of it can be distinctly ascertained, it 
will prove one of the most useful disquisitions that hath ever been in- 
vestigated. Pains and attention at least shall not be wanting on my 
part; for I shall prosecute it con amore. If this fact can be ascertained, 
a subsequent excursion through France, Spain, and Italy, by exhibiting 
a striking contrast, would throw farther lights upon the subjeet, by point- 
ing out perhaps a variety of imprudencies that wisdom ought to hun. 

Such are the ideas with which I at present amuse myself; but whe. 
ther I shall be permitted to accomplish this task, will depend upon cir | 


cumstances that I cannot at present ascertain. 
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-_ eradicating. couch from them, 544— 
on laying such fields down to graſs. 
and general management of, ' 546— 
such soils cannot c: graſs of the 


7 3 2 


5 long in tage, 548—clover, broad, 

should only be kept for one Year, 500 
temporary grals fields neceſsary, 551 
permanent graſs the ultimate object 

:.-t0 be aimed at, ;552—the. vast popu- 
akon, a m_— in th $ State could 
-pajrimony en 
bung e 99 Nd 10 2þ0if 1:5 


best quality unlefs, it has, been kept 


(11 


the talent for conversation, 419. 


stated, 48. 


Correspondents, to, 240. Exe 
Couch graſs, mode of eee 


Corn, a table of the exports and imports 
for the last century, 364. 


Corn laws, their tendency. on n agrſeuttur 


3 3 43 


'Þ 696,37 


Soils so as to prevent its increase, 393 
directions for fully ee it, 


544. 


Th 


Crack of the herrines, a $ingular: p phe- 


nomenon respecting that fish bol 
520. 


Fog best adapted to a clayey gol, 388; 
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Death of the duke of den on the, 


539. 


Debasement of money, notices of, 308. 
Decrease in the value of money, its cf- 


fects on rural operations, 44. 


Dee river, singular progreſsion of eels 


observed in it, 421, 


Deepening « of fey soils, e , 
253, 4 


Despotic governments characterized, . 


* © 


Devil's-bridge over a tremendous, ch 
267. Ys 
Devon, the falls of described, 266. , 
Diaphanous fluids converted into Mu 
solids, 330. 
Dictionary ſor the symbolig charac ter, 
excellency that it must polseſs, 169— 
a proposal for getting i it done by. Mr 
., Scription, 312. 
Difficulties that attend the practice of 
Agriculture, 396. ech 
Dirom's elsa) on the corn aw f 8. 45, 
Divefsitie 4 of plant $,, On the, f pl 0 
u 


size, 


f longevity 
the short Aſs 


fahl 


een 


baobob. tree e Re, 6 . 


an WE ir 


Stances, 131 — the b "I 
13 Runte g its, im mmense , ige, Fe: in- 
ite 1 of 1 eue 33 the 


gevity, 139. use © 
| condumen 44785 7.800 N 12 
5 une 5144. 1 54 -arfz2 10 oj 
1 5 2 Ap uh ee 22 oughs 
Gi 30 e Why its 


Dr n 
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Duck-billed platypus; account of, 562. 
"ok n en aur, A  clayey | 
01 
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Economy of nature; cingular respecting 
herrings, 515. | 

Education, modern, the defects of, 401. 

Education ot girls, importance of by 
bishop Fenelon, 148. 

Eels migrate at certain seasons, 421— 
asingular phenomenon respecting them 

described, 421— they descend towards 
the sea, 425—a mode of catching them 
in great numbers, 426—a remark re- 

\ Vpecting the eels at Loch-schen, 427. 

Electioneering anecdote, 112. 


English and Scottish monies, tables of | 


their respective value at different pe- 
riods, 291. | 

Esprit du corps, meaning of that phrase, 
349. 

Eſsex, Mr. Howlett's exaggerated account 
of, quoted and commented upon, 266. 
Experimental agriculture, hints on, 280. 
Exports and ment of corn, a table of, 

364. h 
European nations, their eee 181. 


805 e 
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| 


Talkitk, x niibbs of by Viator, 105. 


Farm, queries respecting, 241—answers, | | 
| | Hilddoths: a remarkable circumstance 


244. 
Farmers in Scotland, their situation de- 
$cribed, 446. 
Females, observations on the education 
of, 148. 
Females, education of, defective, 408. 
Fence, an excellent kind described, 557. 
Fenelon on female education, 146—203, 
Few, an'ancient mode of tenure s 80 call- 
ed, 210. 
Fifeshire herring fishery, 518. 
Fishes of some kinds derive their suste- 
nance directly from water, 326. 
2 reflections on the natural-histor 
21 —-longevity of, 322—their fo 
0 ee derive their food di- 
"rectly from water, 334—0n the mi- 
> glen of fishes, 41 5—of the salmon, 
41 5—ditto « of eels, . 42 1—ditto of her- 


— 


Hi a 5 a new, and "valuable son, 


Neet-ditch Sewer, striking absurditics in in 
. "the construction of it, 74. 25 
Fluids converted into solids, 330. . 
* of hey 


— their food from water only, 
ny al — 334. 


— ——— 


ter, 315 Where the 


inquiries concerning it, 
lly carnivorous, but some 


— 


Forsyth, Mr. Knight's account of his 
discoveries 'respecting 1005 trees ex- 
amined, 525. |; 

Forth, Frith, of its herring fiahery, 518. 


| Fragntent of verses, nn enen 


on, 371. 
Fruit- trees, a Mins. in opinion re- 


specting them between Mr. Knight 


and Ny; nen Investigated, 525, 


js 


G. 


G of nouns,. observations on, 97 
and pronouns.” © x 
Geological observations on the formation 

of soils, 221. 

Glen-devon, its rural benen nad, 
214—the agricultural state of this ru- 
ral district, 270. | 

Gold, a grain of may be extended 2900 
feet, 239. 

Golden pippin, Mr. Knight' s opinion re- 
Specting that tree examined, 531. 

Gothenburgh herring fishery, 517. 

Governments, different sorts of charac- 
terised, 183. | 

Graramatical claſsification of 8 their 
nature and origin explained, 84. 

Guicciardini's account of the migration 
of herrings erroneous,, 429 -—his ac- 
count of their e 515— king 
of, 521. 


H. 


respecting them, 506. 

Haddock, its remarkable docility, 524. 

Hamilton of Bothwelhaugh, account of, 
103. 

Herrings derive their food directly from 
water, 334. 

Herrings, on their migrations, 428—the 


popular account of detailed, 430—rea- 


sons for thinking it erroneous, 432— 
continued, 505—they do not depart 
far from their usual haunts, 507—dif- 
ferent breeds of herrings, 507 — de- 
seribed by Mr. Macdonell, 508—his 
description of their progreſs in cerfain 
cases, 509 — general notions concern- 
ing their various movements, 510— 
they breed in all our seas at every sea- 


son, 512 it withdraws itself from the 


$hores at particular seasons, going to 
the bottom in deep water, 512 they 
deposit their spawn chiefly in deep wa- 
ung fry are pro- 


tected from other fish, 516 — they 


sometitnes desert a station entirely 
that they have long frequented, and 
come to others where they were not 
before known, 517 - notices of differ- 
ent kinds of e — of 


IN D E X. 


the herrings described, 520 - mode of 


fishing herrings, peculiarities respect- 
ing herrings thus discovered, 522— 


play of the herrings described, 528. | 


Howlett, Mr. his pamphlet on tythes 
examined, 345—aſserts that they do 


not obstruet agriculture, 348 — his 


mind under a partial bias, 353—his 
position contested by a simple state- 
ment, 356— this position proved by 
Mr. H's own statement, 357—parti- 
cularly when the clergy are concerned, 


358— his statement respecting hops 


proved to be fallacious, $60—a table 


showing the mcrease and decrease of 


corn for the last century, 364—his ac- 
count of Eſsex quoted and commented 


upon, 366—much land has been con- 


verted into graſs from corn of late 


- years, 368—his arguments on the an- 


tiquity and legality of tythes examined, 
- 438—curious quotation by examined, 
and shown to be perverted, 444—the 
flourishing state of agriculture in Scot- 
Land, 446—owing to the absence of 
tythe, 448 profits on agriculture lets 
. than in other busineſs, 446—destruc- 
tive consequences of it, 454—English 
agriculture has much declined in con- 
sequence of tythe, 456—surprising 
improvements in Aberdeenshire, 457 
and Berwickshire, 458 - continued, 
482 — abstraction of straw by tythe, 


the consequences of considered, 482 
rent and tythe operate. differently, 


486 - tythe the cause of party disputes, 
487 —it affords a powerful temptation 
to the clergy, 489 — the difference be- 
tween the clerical influence in Scot- 
land and England stated, 496—a se- 


rious addreſs to the clergy on the sub- 


ject of tythe, 504. 


Hieroglyphic mode of writing character- | 


* ised, 12. { 
Home“ bred herrings, IRE > of that | 
«DRAWN: 509. , | 

. 


Index Indicatorius, 71—observations on 
the improvements on Snow-hill, 72 
Fleet - ditch and Bridge - street, 74—0n | 
| levelling ridges, 75—Mr. Perkins's 
tractors, 76. 


n of corn, consequences_ of, 
50. 


5 


Imports and exports of oom, tadle of, | 


364. 


; Improvernents in agriculture about Aber- | 


deenshire surprising, e Ber- 
wickshire, 458. 


Fe act respecting Soorhandy the 
— 7 wr * 


K. 
Nag hy, emperor of China, his wil, 


190. 
Knight, Mr. his treatise on fruit-trees, 
observations on, 525. 


King of the herrings described by Guic- 
ciardini, n 
L. 


Language, disquistions on, 1 

Language, the claſsification of words in 
it, 84. 

Landed proprietors depreſsed, causes of, 

53 —and consequences of, 54. 

Laws, injudicious, prejudicial to agri- 
culture, 44. 


OY short, causes of their prevalency, 


Loxatity and antiquity of tythes ex- 
amined, 438. 


ee high ridges, dlight notices of, 
5. 


* 


W 


Leicestershire, deplorable state of its 
agriculture, 369. 

Linlithgow, account of by Viator, 102. 

Linlithgow-loch, the eels of it leave it at 
one season, 425, 

Lime, as a dreſsing for clayey soils, di- 
rections for applying it, 258. | 

Literature, benefits it would derive from 
the use of the symbolic character, 179. 

 Loch-fine herring fishery, 517. 

Lochneſs salmon, a peculiarity respect- 
ing them noticed and accounted for, 

419. 

London, hints for the improvement of, 
72. 

London, migrations to it from the coun- 
try, causes of, 45L. 

Longevity of some kinds of fishes, 323. 

Lothians, state of agriculture i in, 118. 

Lower ranks of the people in Scotland, 


an interesting. account of their present 
state. 14 


M. 


Macdonell, Mr. his interesting account 
of the different breeds of herrings, 508 
—and their various movements, 509. 

Males, the education of, defects of, 406 

Man, the Isle of, its mier purehazed, 
442. 

Mar, the eatl of, his ancient castle, 212. 

Marsh mole, see Platypus. 

Martin Scribbler, junior, his humorous 
critique on a fragment of verses, 371. 

neee on ann raised youds, 
416. 


Mercantile nations; their prevalence tend 
to depreſs agriculture, 45. 

| Migrations of fishes, observations on 

| . 415—the salon, aue the , | 


421 the Herring, 429, . 
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Money, the general decrease in its value, 
bow it affects men of landed property, 
N. 

Money, on the different value of pieces 
of the same denomination, 288. 

Monopolising of farms, causes of, 58— 
and consequences of, 59. 

Mother of a tanuly characterised, 410. 

Movements of herrings, general notions 
concerning that, 510. 

Murray, regent, account of his aſsaſsi- 
nation, 103. 


N. 


National vanity, remarks on , 161. 


Netherlands, a visit to projected by the 


Editor, announced, 559. 
Northmore, Mr. his plan for a symbolic 
character, 319. 
Nouns, nature of that claſs of words, $4. 
Number and person of verbs, how mark- 
ed in the symbolic character, 100. 


O. 
Observations on the value of money at 
different times, 288. 
Old man, an interesting account of, 465. 
Olivier's travels 2 the Ottoman empire, 
account of, 2 


Ornithorynchus paradox, account of, 
0 362. 


p. 


Parental education, eulogium of it, 410. 


Parish schools in Scotland, the nature 
and consequences of that institution, 
466. 


Parson, John, White, his queries re- 


specting cattle, 199. 
Particularity in practical directions, the 
neceſsity of, 260. 

Patriarchal n characterized, 
183. 

Peace, reflections on by S. H. 225. 

Perkins's tractors, observations on, 229. 

Permanent graſs fields, account of, 551. 
Persia, account of by Olivier, 24. 


Peterhead, elegant sea baths and fia 


onds there, 524. 
Philo Biblos, his notice of different: a 
of symbolic writing, 319. 
Philologon, his observations on r 4p 
balic character, 310. N 
pich of trees, inquiry into its uses, 144— 
, of use to strengthen the young shoots 
only, 145 — becomes totally obliterated | 
in them when old, 440 —enperiments 
prove that it is of no use to the growth 
of wood; 147. 


Natypus anatinus, cexezipion of, with Ridges, ED n Maid out on 2 


a figure, 56247" > 9 22 4 , 12 51 


Play of the herrings described, 523, 
Ploughing clayey soils, the Eſsex mode 
of doing it described, 385 —objections 
to it, 396 -a more perfect mode sug- 
gested, 387 deep ploughing not ne- 
ceſsary, 869. 

political governments characterised, 183. 
Poor's funds, the nature of these de- 
Scribed, 475. 


Poor's rates, the bad effects of them on 


farmers, 38—the bad effects of, par- 
ticularly illustrated, 40. 

Pope, money drawn from England by, 
anno 1244, 301—ditto from Scotland, 
anno 1269, 303. 

Population, proofs that this idand could 
sustain a hundred times its present 
amount, 554, 

Potatoes, 233 see sprits. 


periments on, 278. 


soils—see clayey. 

Prejudices, national, observations on, 1 81. 

Premiums on importation of grain, their 

influence on agriculture, 50. 

Profits on agriculture leſs than in other 

busineſses, proots of, 449. 

Progreſs of herrings southward from the 

north Seas erroneous, 430. : 

a Project for a new work on politica} 
economy mentioned, 559. 

Pronouns, personal, observations on, 161 
—their variations, 162—imperfections 
as at present used, 163—might be 
easily remedied by the symbolic cha- 

racter, 164 table of, with their deri- 
vatives marked by symbols, 166. 

Proposal for doing a dictionary for the 
symbolic character by subscription, 
313. 

Pseuda acacia, its uses in . 557. 


; d. | | 
| Taueries respecting the management of a 


farm by Agricola, 241—answers to by 
{ the Editor, 244. 


to, 565. 
Reading, observations on, 412. 


Reading memotanduins, 280400. 


Reflections on che . of 
fishes, 321. ö 

Rents payable in money only, conse- 
gqusnees of, 52. a ou 
Rent and tythe operate Wferently on the 
farmer, 486. 


clayey soil, 886. 


Potatoes, experiments on, see sprits, ex- 


Practical directions for cultivating dayey | 


Readers of this works, concluding addrcfs 
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Roads; strictures on the fortnatlon of, 
SM; 6 X 

Robbery, a curious argument in favour 
of, 483—legal, r N this e 
483. TY 585 

Robinia pseuda acacia, 
"fencing, 557. 

Raller, its utility in reducing clods, : 382; 

Rughes, anne of their stricture, 145. 


* 
0 


111 I | 
its uses 


9 0 
02 - "E 14 ; 
Sab in count BY 415—can' live 
:equaÞyfin fresh and in salt water, 415 
Emde to the shallow rills to deposit 


8 


its spawn, 416— the young brood de- | 


scenqd ti the sea in May, 416—their 
rapid increase in size, 417 the neceſ- 


sity that this fish feels to change often 


from fresh to salt water, causes of, 418 
Loch- neſs Salmon, a peculiarity af- 
fecting them, 419. 

S. H. on-peace, 225. 

a Saunterer's eaten on 
&c. 71. 

Scareity, tlie present, observations on the 
causes of," 85=agricultural exertions 
repreſsed, 37 — by tythe, 37 — and 
poor's Tate, 88. —-undue predilection in 
Assur of trade and manufactures, 43— 
evidifiesand war, 47—com laws, 48— 
premiyms on importation of corn, 50 
Short leases, 54—abandonment of 
tillage, 564{nqnopolising of farms, 
its neceſsary consequence, 58. 

Schin-loch, a remark respecting its eels, 
427. 

Scotland and England, the agriculture of 
compared, 416. 

Scotchmen in London, numbers of, 451. 

Scottish and English monies, tables of, 
291. 

Scribbler, M. jun. humorous critique by, 

1. 

Self importance the cause of many de- 
fects in conversation, 203, 

Shallow clayey soils, their defects, 251. 

Sheffield, lord, a letter to on the causes 
of the present scarcity, 35. 

Short leases prejudicial, 54. 

Soil, clayey, see clayey. 

Smith's memoirs of wool Specified, 45. 

Sprits of potatoes, on raising them from 
238 - produce as large a crop as com- 
mon plants of, 234—small eyes ditto, 
236 observations on the above by the 
Editor, 237 -an experiment respecting 
them, 278 observations on by the 
Editor, 279 experiments on, 280. 

Symbolic mode of writing characterised, 
13— the advantages above the alpha- 
betic illustrated, 14— benefits het 
might be derived from adopting it, 16 


* 


in 


Snow. hill, | | 


1 


| 


— Chinese writings of this sort, 17. 


| "alike legible by different nations Who 


use different languages, is absurditſes 
that have been propagated respecting 
it refuted, 19— facility with which a 
symbolie character may be devised, 
82 - devices for abridging the number 
of symbols, 84 —a simple mode of de- 
vising a symbolic character described, 
88 —it could admit of being printed 
with ease, 93—and of being arranged 
in a dictionary that would- be easy-of 
reference, 94—form of the symbol for 
different parts of speech described, 96 
gender of nouns, number, and per- 
son, how distinguished, 160 — pro- 
nouns, personal, 163 — great precision 
they would acquire by the symbolic 
mode of writing, 166— dictionary of 
language for the symbolic character, 
difficulties that occur respecting it, 
169 —perſections it must poſseſs, 170 
—the plan here proposed different 
from that of bishop Wilkins, 178—that 
of the marquis of Worcester, 174— 
great advantages that would result to 
literature from the introduction of this 
character, 175—it should not m_ 
sede alphabetic writing. [/1 15 
Symbolic character, observatious on = 
Philologos, 318—additional observa- 
tions on, 313—a proposal for a die- 
tionary of it by subscription, 913 
Script character, of the symbolic sort, 
hints on, 314 —-Mr. Northmore's plan 
for symbolic writing, 319 —ditto by 
Cave Beck, 319. 


T. 


Table of the personal pronouns in sym- 
bolic characters, 166—of the increase 
and decrease of corn in Britain, 364. 

Table of the value of English and Scot- 
tish monies at different periods, 291. 

Table of the grains of pure silver in ster- 
ling money of different denominations, 
297. 

Thornton, B. Esq. humorous eſsay by, 
371. | 

Temporary graſs fields, how to be ma- 
naged, 550. 

Temptation, the neceſsity of guarding 
against it, 489. 2 

Testament of the emperor of China, 190. 

Tillage, the general abandonment, causes 
of, 56—and consequencee of, 57. 

Tractors by Perkins, droll observations 
on, 76. 

Trade and commerce, the causes of their 
having been peculiarly cherished, 45 
—COnSequences of, 46. : 

Travels of the French in Syria, 23 
Persia, 24— Greece, 88. 
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Travels in Scotland by Viator, Linlith- | 


gow, 102 — aſsaſsination of regent 

lurray,. account of, 103— Falkirk, 
notices of Wallace and Bruce, 106— 
carse of Stirling, 108 - Carron iron 
| Works, 108 agricultural state of this 
district, og - coal mines at Bo-neſs, 
110—electioneering anccdote, 112 — 
Alloa, 212—Glen-devon, 214— Dollar, 
-216—Castle Campbell, 217 —a feu, 


what, 219 — geological observations, 


221 breakfast in Scotland, 262—falls 
of Devon, 266 — Devil's-bridge, 267 — 
-agrigultural state of this district, 270 
state of the lower ranks of people, 
27 2 —-widow's fund explained, 462— 
parish schgols, nature of, 466 -a tre- 
mendous aht of cattle, 465-—J80r's 
funds in Scotland, 475. 

Tythe and rent operate differently, 480 


it operates powerfully in diminish- | 


ing the clerical influence, 488. 
Tythe, its effects in depreſsing agricul- 
n | 
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W &erive their sustenance from 


water, 324. N 
Verbs; nature of that claſs of words, 85. 
Verses, a fragment of humorous critique 
on, 371. 
Viator, see travels. 
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Wallace, Sir „ William, his convereatiqn 
with Bruce, 106. 

War, its influence on agriculture, 47. 

Water furnishes food for plants, 324— 
and for fishes, 326—and particularly 
herrings, 334. 

Wheat, price of in England, anno 1316 
298—didto 1346, 299—ditto 1269, 
299 — ditto 1548, 306—ditto 1455, 
307. 

Wheat, easy mode of drilling it, so as to 


be the same as a broad cast crop, 392. 


Widows fund in Scotland, the partigulars 
of this beneficent institution a efibed, 


Wilkins, bishop, ! his universal language, 
173. | 

Will, the, of the emperor of China, 190. 

Wiltshire, the - mnigration of gels in that 
county, 424. 

Woollen goods, value of the exports of 
from England, anno 1354, 305. 


Worcester, marquis, his universal cha- 


racter, 174, 


Writing, different modes that have been 


hitherto, deyised, . 1.—$usceptible of 
great improvements, 6, — illustration 
oft hy means of arabic numerals, 11.— 
hieroglyphic, alphabetic, and 5ymbolic 


modes of writing Ro 1 
see symbolic. 


Yarmouth herring fishery, 517. | 
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Roads; strictures on the formation of, 


116. | 41 17 «ff 


Robbery, a curious argument in favour 
of, 483—legal, e this e | 
483. 


Robinia pseuda ea, its uses in | 


fencing, 557. 
Raller, its utility in reducing clods, : 382. 


Kushes, een of their sticture, 145, 


+-þ 
4 


x 
TY 120 | 


smn n urcbunt BY 41 1 can live 
in fresh and in salt water, 415 

— to the shallow rills to deposit 
its spawn, 416— the young brood de- 
scend ct the sea in May, 416— their 
rapid increase in size, 417 the neceſ- 


sity that this fish feels to change often 


fromm fresh to salt water, causes of, 418 
— Loch-neſs Salmon, a peculiarity af- 
feeting them, 419. 

S. H. on peace, 225. 


a Saunterer's observations on Snow-hill, * 
1. | 


Scareſty, the present, observations on the 
causes of 85 agricultural exertions 


repreſsed, 37 — by tythe, 37 — and 


poor's rate, 88. undue predilection in 
ur of trade and manufactures, 43— 
edloiſi ab and War, 47—com laws, 48— 
premiunis on importation of corn, 50 
—$hort leases, 54—abandonment of 
tillage, 5644manopolising of farms, 
its neceſsary consequence, 58. 

Schin-loch, a remark respecting its eels, 
427. 

Scotland and England, the agriculture of 
compared, 416. 

Scotchmen in London, numbers of, 451. 

Scottish and English monies, tables of, 
291. 

Scribbler, M. jun. humorous critique by, 
371. 


Self importance the cause of many de- 


fects in conversation, 203. 

Shallow clayey soils, their defects, 251. 

Sheffield, lord, a letter to on the causes 
of the present scarcity, 35. 

Short leases prejudicial, 54. 

Soil, clayey, see clayey. 

Smith's memoirs of wool Specified, 45 5 

Sprits of potatoes, on raising them from 
233—produce as large a crop as com- 
mon plants of, 234—small eyes ditto, 
236—observations on the above by the 
Editor, 237—an experiment respecting 
them, 278—obgservations on by the 
Editor, 279—experiments on, 280. 


Symbolic mode of writing characterised, 


13—the advantages above the alpha- 
betic illustrated, 14 — benefits that 
might be derived from adopting it, 16 


chinese writings of this sort, 17 
alike legible by different nations Who 
use different languages, 18—abgurditles 
that have been propagated respecting 
it refuted, 19— facility with which a 
symbolic character may be devised, 
82—devices for abridging the number 
of symbols, 84 —a simple mode of de- 
vising a symbolic character described, 
88 —it could admit of being printed 
with ease, 93—and of being arranged 
in a dictionary that would be easy of 
reference, 94 —form of the symbol for 
different parts of speech described, 96 
gender of nouns, number, and per- 
son, how distinguished, 160 - pro- 
nouns, personal, 163 — great precision 
they would acquire by the symbolic 
mode of writing, 166— dictionary of 
language for the symbolic character, 
difficulties that occur respecting it, 
169 —perſections it must poſseſs, 170 
—the plan here proposed different 
from that of bishop Wilkins, 173 - that 
of the marquis of Worcester, 174— 
great advantages that would result to 
literature from the introduction of this 
character, 175—it should not __ 
sede alphabetic writing. * 
Symbolic character, observations on. by 
Philologos, 318 additional observa- 
tions on, 313 —a proposal for a die- 
tionary of it by subscription, 913 
script character, of the symbolic sort, 
hints on, 314—Mr. Northmore's plan 
for symbolic writing, 319 —ditto by 
Cave Beck, 319. 


© 


Table of the personal pronouns in sym- 
bolic characters, 166—of the increase 
and decrease of corn in Britain, 364. 

Table of the value of English and Scot- 
tish monies at different periods, 291. 

Table of the grains of pure silver in ster- 
ling money of different denominations, 
297. 

Thornton, B. Esq. humorous eſsay by, 
371. 

Temporary graſs fields, how to be ma- 
naged, 550. 

Temptation, the neceſsity of guarding 
against it, 489. 1 

Testament of the emperor of China, 190. 

Tillage, the general abandonment, causes 
of, 56 - and consequencee of, 57. | 

Tractors by Perkins, droll observations 
on, 76. 

Trade and commerce, the causes of their 
having been peculiarly cherished, 45 
— consequences of, 46. | 

Travels of the French in Syria, a 
Persia, 24 Greece, 38. | 


Travels in Scotland by Viator, Linlith- 
gow, 102 — aſsaſsination of regent 
lurray, account of, 103— Falkirk, 

- notices of Wallace and Bruce, 106— 
.carse of Stirling, 108 —Carron iron 
Works, 108 agricultural state of this 
district, og - coal mines at Bo-neſs, 
110—electioneering anccdote, 112 — 
| Alloa, 212—Glen-devon, 214—Dollar, 
'216—Castle Campoell, 217 —a feu, 
what, 219— geological observations, 
221 — breakfast in Scotland, 262—falls 
of Devon, 266—Devil's-bridge, 267 — 
agripultural state of this district, 270 
state of the lower ranks of people, 
272—widow's fund explained, 462— 
parisk schools, nature of, 466—a tre- 
mendous night of cattle, 468—poor's 
funds in Scotland, 475. 

Tythe and rent operate differently, 486 
Dit operates powerfully in diminish- 
ing the clerical influence, 488. 

Tythe, its effects in depreſsing agricul- 
bn, 87. 


pears * 
962 


Vegetables derive their vuRengnee from 
Water, 324. | 
Verbs, nature of that cht of words, 85. 
Verses, a fragment of humorous critique 
on, 871. 
Viator, see travels. 
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| Wallace, Sir William, his conversation 
with Bruce, 106. 

War, its influence on agriculture, 47. 

Water furnishes food for plants, 324— 
and for fishes, 326—and particularly 
herrings, 334. 

Wheat, price of in England, anno 1316 
298— dito 1346, 299—ditto 1269, 
299—ditto 1548, 306—ditto 1453, 
307. 

Wheat, easy mode of acilling i it, $0 as tq 
be the same as a broad cast crop, 392. 

Widows fund in Scotland, the partigulars 
of this beneficent institution described, 


Wilkins, bishop, his universal language, 
173. 

Will, the, of the emperor of China, 190. 

Wiltshire, the migintion of eels in that 
county, 424. 

Woollen goods, value of the exports of 
from England, anno 1354, 305. 

Worcester, marquis, his universal cha- 

lacter, 174. 

Writing, difterent modes that have been 
hitherto devised, 1. —$Uusceptible of 
great improvements, 6. — illustration 
of hy means of arabic numerals, 1 1.— 

hieroglyphic, alphabetic, and Symbolic 
modes of writing Ls do _ 
see symbolic. | 


| Yarmouth herring fishery, 517. 
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l 186, line 97 


* HE 278, No. Ty bol. b ns g” read ot „% N 


„ 


Ek RR AT A, 
Please mark the following with the Ren before you begin to read. 


9, secondary indexes. 2, dele the upper stroke on the right hand side. 


5 184, line 10, br“ one hour,” read a few hours.” 
*+ ++ 186, line 8, for © hours,” read © days, 
«+ +. 137, line 21, for « thick,” read e hjoad,” 
++ +» 366, on the left hand side of the table insert the word 
NomiyaT1vE, opposite the first line of characters. 
Accusartvx, in @ line with the second row. 
 NeriniTive, in a line with the third row, and 
Poss ss ivr, in a line with the fourth row of characters, 
++ ++ 167, line 6 and 7, the characters are interchanged. 
++. 182, line 4, for © variations,” read “ deviations.” 
a» +-- .182, line 19, after sustenance, add, to a numerous people, 
»+ ++ 185, line 20, 142 175 amin, read 6 unabating.” | 
* axgertained,” read “ entertained. 
. +» 245, line W ern tom, for 6 fog,” read mole,” 


. 4. 


*. 292, table, Ine 15 cotumni Scotland, insert 5828. 00....3 2 6 


++ +» 293, line 4 from bottom, For © 3360,” read 8880. 

«+ . . 305, under the example 1354, line 6, "for * thirty-5ix hundred,” 
-.- - read six hundred.“ 

+++» 315, line 6 from bottom, for 7 infinition,“ read n im 

+++» 317, last line, for “ noun,” read © verb.” 

++ «+ 318, line 7, character, the mark should be below, not above the 

middle joining. © 

. . ++ 339, line 13, for © be,” read © lie.“ 

+ « 832, for © ingenuous,” read © ingenious.” | 

- + . 367, line 3 from bottom, for six, read < five.” 

» - . 380, for © eome, read & come.” 


© „ „ 415, lin 25 For cc or, ” read + cc and. * 7 


+» +» 415, line 16, dele but. 


. + ++» 428, line 4 from bottom, for 6 emigrations,” read © migrations.” 


. . 441, line 11, for “ thus,” read © then.” 
«+ «+ 451, line 15, for © leſs,” read << truly leſs.” 
++++ 477, line 11, for “ consonants,” read conjunctions.“ 


T. BNSIE, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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